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PREFACE. 


about animals, wild or domestic; and Dr 


Livingstone used to say that the incident 
which made the greatest impression upon, 
and was longest remembered by,,many readers in his first 
book of African Travels, was not his great feat of crossing 
the Dark Continent, but rather the escape from the lion 
which gnawed his arm. Charles Kingsley, by boyish 
tastes and habits, was a keen sportsman; and he taught 
his children to handle, without disgust, frogs, toads, and 
beetles, as works from the hands of God. As a result of 
this teaching his guests were not a little surprised one day 
to see his little girl run up to the open dining-room window 
holding a long, repulsive-looking worm in her hand, saying : 
‘O daddy, look at this delightful worm!’ Scott’s love of 


dogs and the whole animal creation was manifested in . 


many ways, and is alluded to more than once in the 
stories here given, which are mainly drawn from the pages 
of Chambers’s Journal. 

Familiarity with the sights and sounds of the country, 
and with natural history as well, proves of great educa- 
tional value. The use of such pursuits in this respect was 
probably never better emphasised than in the paper on 
‘Natural History as a Vocation’ contributed to Chambers’s 
Journal in 1897 by Sir W. H. Flower, director of the Natural 
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History Branch of the British Museum, from which we 
make some extracts by way of conclusion. It bears in- 
directly on our subject, as it gives examples of the influence 
of a passion for the study of natural history on the youthful 
mind. 

Mr Gladstone, in replying to a letter addressed to him 
by a correspondent on the subject of the ‘ Protection of 
Wild Birds,’ said: ‘I trust earnestly that natural history, 
with its many branches, is destined to receive a more 
liberal acknowledgment in our system of education here- 
after than has heretofore been accorded to it.’ 

Mr Selous, the distinguished African traveller and mighty 
hunter, once told the boys of Rugby School, of which he 
was a former pupil, that searching for birds’ nests and 
making boyish natural history expeditions had fitted him 
in a manner for his adventurous career in the interior of 
Africa. The ‘biggest poacher in the school,’ however 
reprehensible his doings were at the time in the eyes of 
the gamekeeper, became the successful hunter of big game 
in Zambesia. 

Let us now hear Sir W. H. Flower on the subject of 

NATURAL HISTORY AS A VOCATION. 

It is a strange and interesting fact in human nature 
that among thousands of boys who do not take the slightest 
interest in anything pertaining to what is commonly called 
‘Natural History,’ there are here and there, at all events 
among all cultivated nations, some few to whom it is an 
absorbing passion, affording more delight than anything 
else in life. Very often this is only a passing phase, 
affecting boys chiefly between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, and then entirely dying away; but with some it 
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persists through life, materially modifying the whole course 
of existence. This curious condition of mind, or ‘idiosyn- 
crasy’ as physicians call it, is not confined to particular 
races or nations ; the Japanese have it as well as Europeans 
and Americans. Nor is it limited to any particular position 
in the social or educational scale. No one could have had 
it in a more intense form than the poor Scotch shoemaker, 
Thomas Edward, child of some of the humblest people in 
the land, whose biography by Samuel Smiles I presume all 
readers are acquainted with. On the other hand, there 
have been few keener naturalists and collectors than the 
late Crown-Prince Rudolf of Austria; and in England at 
the present time few, if any, can yield in this respect to 
the heir of the wealthy house of Rothschild, the owner of 
the finest private zoological museum in the world. 

The continually-increasing amount of scientific litera- 
ture which must be taken account of in every branch of 
natural history has much changed the condition of study 
required for it, as has also the growing tendency to give 
appointments solely on the results of competitive examina- 
tion. In no case would I discourage the taste altogether ; 
but I more often advise some other means of making a 
Kving, holding on to natural history as a recreation and 
relaxation: To a soldier or sailor [see Chapter I., ‘Strange 
Pets on Shipboard’], for instance, a love of natural history 
is the greatest possible blessing ; and still more to the man 
of independent fortune. They are often saved by it from 
all kinds of evil which want of wholesome occupation 
engenders. Their life becomes a continuous delight, in- 
stead of being a burden to themselves and others. Even 
to those mainly engaged in the most absorbing money- 
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making pursuits, the refreshment of an occasional excur- 
sion into the realms of nature need not be insisted on; it 
is perfectly obvious to all who have ever had an opportunity 
of observing it. 

With an early love of natural history is almost always 
associated a love of collecting, and probably there is no 
better way of becoming familiar with a subject than by 
making a collection of objects illustrating it. 

Suppose, for instance, our young friend were to set 
himself the task of collecting and preserving all the fossils, 
or all the land and freshwater shells, or all the birds’ eggs, 
or the beetles, to be found within a radius, say, of ten 
miles round his dwelling-place—what a fund of knowledge 
he would acquire, not only of the appearance of the in- 
dividual specimens, but of their natural surroundings and 
habits ; and what delightful rambles in the open air, with 
eyes and ears intently appreciative of all the varied beauties 
of the lovely world in which we dwell, lost, unfortunately, 
to so many who pass through it with none of these interests 
and pleasures. 

Although a collection, with a definite object, of speci- 
mens obtained, prepared, and arranged by one’s self is the 
ideal of a boy’s museum, I do not say that the possession 
of a few miscellaneous articles, which are sure to be given 
by kind friends as soon as the taste for possessing them is 
recognised, may not sometimes be an advantage, especially 
as a help in stimulating inquiry and knowledge. My first 
‘museum’ was, as I recollect, very much of this nature. 
It was contained in a large, flat, shallow box with a lid; 
and I made cardboard trays which filled and fitted the 
bottom of the box, and kept the various specimens 
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separate. Everything was carefully labelled, and there 
was also a manuscript catalogue in a copybook. No boy 
should ever be allowed to keep any sort of a museum 
without a catalogue, in which the history of every speci- 
men and the date at which it came into his possession are 
carefully entered. When the box was outgrown it was 
superseded by a small cabinet with drawers, then by a 
cupboard ; but before I had left the parental home for 
college an entire small room was dignified by the name 
of my ‘museum.’ It was the love of curatorship which 
thus grew up within me, without the remotest external 
influence or inherited predisposition towards it, as none of 
my relatives had any interest in such pursuits, that deter- 
mined my after career, and led to such success as I have 
met with in it. My boyish fondness for dissecting animals 
and preparing their skeletons at that time could find no 
nearer outlet in any academic career than in the pursuits 
of a medical student; and the anatomical museum of my 
college was at first to me a much greater subject of interest 
than the wards of the hospital, so much in fact, that while 
still in my second year of studentship, the curatorship 
falling vacant, I was asked to undertake the office. Here 
I was in my glory; and although later on the more 
practical work of the surgical profession had its attrac- 
tions also, attractions which at one time nearly carried me 
off into the stream of London hospital practice, I finally 
returned to the old love, and, through a succession of 
fortunate incidents, the Museum under my care, instead of 
the one little box with which I began, is now the largest, 
most complete, and magnificently housed in the world. 

I need hardly say that in all my subsequent career I 
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have always looked back at my early attempts at curatorial 
work with especial satisfaction. The educational power of 
all work done when young can never be overestimated. 
The sooner knowledge is acquired the more valuable it is. 
You have it so much longer and it becomes so much more 
a part of yourself. One of the first specimens I possessed 
was a little stuffed bird with a brown back and white 
underneath, and a very short tail. I saw it in the window 
of a pawnbroker’s shop in my native town, Stratford-on- 
Avon. I often passed the shop, and looked at it with 
wonder and admiration. At last I summed up courage to 
ask its price. ‘Threepence,’ was the answer. This was 
a serious consideration ; but the financial difficulty being 
overcome, I carried the bird home in triumph. Having 
access to a copy of Bewick’s Sritish Birds, I identified 
it as the Dipper or Water Ousel, and even learnt its scien- 
tific name, Cinclus aquaticus. It was wretchedly stuffed. 
Though more than fifty years have passed since I saw 
it last, for during an absence at school it with many other 
treasures fell into places where ‘moth and rust doth 
corrupt,’ its appearance is still fixed in my mind’s eye, 
with its hollow back and crooked legs sticking out of 
impossible parts of its body ; but I was not then so critical 
as I have since become. My only reason for mentioning 
it is because that bird became part of my permanent stock 
of ornithological knowledge; and ever since, whether by a 
mountain stream in the Highlands of Scotland or a rocky 
river in the Hartz or Thuringian Forests in Germany, when 
I see a dipper flitting over the rushing water or diving 


beneath the surface it seems an old familiar friend of my - 
childhood. 
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FOUR HUNDRED ANIMAL STORIES 


CHAPTER TI. 
STRANGE PETS ON SHIPBOARD. 


Seal — Bear — Performing Cockroach — Mongoose — Monitor Lizard 
— Monkeys — Deer — Cape Pigeons— Indian Crows — Parrots — 
Goats — Opossum — Kangaroo — Flying Fox — Cassowaries — Our 
Coon—My Queer Friend. 


BLUE-JACKETS’ PETS. 


meq. UE-JACKETS are passionately fond ot 

§| pets. They must have something to love, if 
it be but a woolly-headed nigger-boy or a 
cockroach in a tobacco-box. 

Jock was a seal of tender years, who 
for many months retained the affections of all hands, 
until washed overboard in a gale of wind. This creature’s 
. time on board was fully occupied in a daily round of duty, 
pleasure, and labour. His duty consisted in eating seven 
meals a day, and bathing in a tub after each; his pleasure, 
to lie on his side on the quarter-deck, and be scratched 
and petted; while his labour consisted of ceaselessly en- 
deavouring to enlarge a certain scupper-hole sufficiently to 
permit his escape to his native ocean. How indefatigably 
he used to work day by day, and hour after hour, scraping 
on the iron first with one flipper, then another, then poking 
his nose in to measure the result with his whiskered face! 
He kept the hole bright and clear, but did not sensibly 
enlarge it, at least to human ken. 
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Jock’s successor on that ship was a youthful bear of 
Arctic nativity. He wasn’t a nice pet. He took all you 
gave him, and wanted to eat your hand as well, but he 
never said ‘Thank you,’ and permitted no familiarity. 
When he took his walks abroad, which he did every 
morning, although he never went out of his road for a 
row, he walked straight ahead with his nose downwards 
growling, and gnawed and tore everything that touched 
him—not at all an attractive pet. 

Did the reader ever hear of the sailor who tamed a 
cockroach? Well, I was shipmate with this man. He 


Seal. 


built a little cage, with a little kennel in the corner of 
it, expressly for his unsavoury pet, and he called the 
creature Idzky—‘ which he named himself, sir,’ he ex- 
plained to me. Idzky was a giant of his race. His length 
was fully four inches, his breadth one inch, while each of 
his waving feelers measured six. This monster knew his 
name and his master’s voice, hurrying out from his kennel 
when called upon, and emitting the strange sound which 
gained for him the cognomen Idzky. The boatswain, 
his master, was as proud of him as he might have been 
of a prize pug, and never tired of exhibiting his eccen- 
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tricities. I met the boatswain afterwards at the Cape, 
and inquired for his pet. 

‘Oh sir,’ he said with genuine feeling, ‘he’s gone, sir. 
Shortly after you left the ship poor Idzky took to taking 
rather much liquor, and that don’t do for any of us, you 
know, sir ; I think it was that, for I never had the heart 
to put him on allowance; and he went raving mad, had 
regular fits of delirium tremens, and did nothing but run 
round his cage and bark, and wouldn’t look at anything in 


Polar Bear. 


the way of food. Well, one day I was coming off the 
forenoon watch, when what should I see but a double line 
of them “ P” ants working in and out of the little place: 
twenty or so were carrying a wing, and a dozen a leg, and 
half a score running on with a feeler just like men carrying a 
stowed mainsail ; and that, says I, is poor Idzky’s funeral ; 
and so it was, and I didn’t disturb them. Poor Idzky !’ 
Peter was a pet mongoose of mine, a kindly, cosy, little 
fellow, who slept around my neck at night, and kept me 
clear of cockroaches, as well as my implacable enemies 
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the rats. I was good to Peter, and fed him well, and used 
to take him on shore at the Cape, among the snakes. The 
snakes were for Peter to fight; and the way my wary wee 
friend dodged and closed with, and finally throttled and 
killed a cobra, was a caution to that subtlest of all the 
beasts of the field. The presiding Malay used to clap his 
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brown hands with joy as he exclaimed: ‘Ah! sauvé good 
mongoose, sar, proper mongoose to kill de snake.’ 

‘You don’t object, do you,’ I modestly asked my captain 
one day, while strolling on the quarter-deck after tiffin— 
‘you don’t object, I hope, to the somewhat curious pets 
T at times bring on board ?’ 

‘Object?’ he replied. ‘Well, no; not as a rule. Of 
course you know I don’t like your snakes to get gliding all 
over the ship, as they were the other day. But, doctor, 
what’s the good of my objecting. If any one were to let 
that beast in the box yonder loose ’ 

‘Don’t think of it, captain,’ I interrupted; ‘he’d be the 
death of somebody.’ 

‘No! I’m not such a fool,’ he continued. ‘But if I 
shot him, why, in a few days you’d be billeting a boa- 
constrictor or an alligator on me, and telling me it was for 
the good of science and the service.’ 
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The beast in the box was the most splendid and graceful 
specimen of the monitor lizard I have ever seen. Fully 
five feet long from tip to tail, he swelled and tapered in 
the most perfect lines of beauty. Smooth, though scaly, 
and inky black, tartaned all over with transverse rows of 
bright yellow spots, with eyes that shone like wild-fire, and 
teeth like quartz, with his forked tongue continually 
flashing out from his bright-red mouth, he had a wild, 
weird loveliness that was most uncanny. Mephistopheles, 
as the captain not inaptly called him, knew me, however, 
and took his cockroaches from my hand, although perfectly 


Monitor. 


frantic when any one else went near him. If a piece of 
wood, however hard, were dropped into his cage, it was 
instantly torn in pieces; and if he seized the end of a 
rope, he might quit partnership with his head, but never 
with the rope. 

One day, greatly to my horror, the steward entered the 
wardroom, pale with fear, and reported: ‘ Mephistopheles 
escaped, sir, and yaffling’ (rending) ‘the men.’ I rushed 
on deck. The animal had indeed escaped. He had torn 


his cage into splinters, and declared war against all hands. 
B 
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Making for the fore hatchway, he had seized a man by the 
jacket skirts, going down the ladder. The man got out of 
the garment without delay, and fled faster than any British 
sailor ought to have done. On the lower deck he chased 
the cook from the coppers and the carpenter from his 
bench. A circle of Kroomen were sitting mending a fore- 
sail; Mephistopheles suddenly appeared in their midst. 
The niggers unanimously threw up their toes, individually 
turned somersaults backwards, and sought the four winds 
of heaven. These routed, my pet turned his attention to 
Peepie. Peepie was alittle Arab slave-lass. She was 
squatting by a calabash, singing low to herself, and eating 
rice. He seized her cummerbund: it was her only gar- 
ment. But Peepie wriggled clear and ran on deck, 
innocent of clothing. On the cummerbund Mephis- 
topheles spent the remainder of his fury, and the rest of 
his life; for, not knowing what might happen next, I 
sent for a fowling-piece, and the plucky fellow succumbed 
to the force of circumstances and a pipeful of buck-shot. 
I have him now on my sideboard, in spirits, bottle-mates 
with a sandsnake, three centipedes, and a tarantula. 

With monkeys, baboons, apes, and all of that kind, navy 
ships, when homeward bound, are ofttimes crowded. Of 
our little crew of seventy, I think nearly every man had 
one, and some two, such pets, although fully one-half died 
of chest diseases as soon as the ship came into colder 
latitudes. The monkeys made the little craft very lively 
indeed, and were a never-ending source of amusement and 
merriment to all hands. I don’t like monkeys, however. 
They ‘are so near, and yet so far,’ as respects humanity. 
I went shooting them once—a cruel sport, and more 
cowardly even than elephant-hunting in Ceylon—and when 
I broke the wrist of one, instead of hobbling off, as it 
ought to have done, it came howling piteously towards me, 
shaking and showing me the bleeding limb. The little 
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wretch preached me a sermon anent cruelty to animals 
that I shall never forget. Further reference to this trait 
is made in the chapter on ‘ Monkeys at Freedom.’ 

We had a sweet-faced, delicate wee marmoset, not taller, 
when on end, than a quart bottle—Bobbie, the sailors called 
him; and we had also a larger ape, Hunks by name. 
This brute was never out of mischief. He stole the men’s 
tobacco, smashed their pipes, spilled their grog, and ran 
aloft with their caps, which he minutely inspected inter- 
nally, and then threw overboard. He was always on the 
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black-list ; in fact, when scratching his back after one 
hiding, he was wondering all the time what mischief he 
could do next. Bobbie was arrayed in a neatly fitting 
sailor-costume, cap and all complete; and so attired, of 
course, could not escape the persecutions of the ape. 
Hunks, after filling his stomach with cockroaches, would 
stuff his cheeks; then, holding out his hand with one to 
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Bobbie, ‘ Hae, hae, hae,’ he would cry, then seize the little 
innocent, and escape into the rigging with him. Taking 
his seat in the maintop, Hunks first and foremost emptied 
his cheeks, cramming the contents down his captive’s 
throat. We next got out on to the stays for exercise, and 
used Bobbie as a species of dumb-bell, swinging him by the 
tail, hanging him by a foot, by an ear, by the nose, &c., 
and threatening to throw him overboard if any sailor 


attempted a rescue. Last of all, he threw him at the 
nearest sailor. 

On board the Orestes was a large ape as big as a man. 
He was a most unhappy ape. There wasn’t a bit of 
humour in his whole corporation. ‘He had a silent 
sorrow’ somewhere, a ‘grief he’d ne’er impart.’ When- 
ever you spoke to him, he seized and wrung your hand in 
the most pathetic manner, and drew you towards him. 
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His other arm was thrown across his chest, while he shook 
his head, and gazed in your face with such a woe-begone 
countenance that the very smile froze on your lips; and 
as you couldn’t laugh out of politeness, you felt very 
awkward. For anything I know, this poles ape may 
be still alive. 

Deer are common pets in some ships. We had a fine 
large buck in the old Semramis. A romping, rollicking 
rascal, who never wanted a quid of tobacco in his mouth 
nor refused rum and milk. Whenever the steward came 
up to announce dinner, he bolted below like a shot; and 
we were generally down just in time to find him dancing 
among the dishes, after eating all the potatoes. 

I once went into my cabin and found two Lilliputian 
deer in my bed. It was our engineer who had placed 
them there. We were lying off Lamoo, and he had 
brought them from shore. 

‘Ye ’ll just be a faither to the lammies, doctor,’ he said, 
‘for 1’m no on vera guid terms wi’ the skipper.’ 

They were exactly the size of an Italian greyhound, 
perfectly formed, and exceedingly graceful. They were 
too tender, poor things, for life on shipboard, and did not 
live long. . 

In the stormy latitude of the Cape we used to amuse 
ourselves by catching Cape pigeons, in this manner: a little 
bit of wood floated astern attached by a string, a few pieces 
of fat were thrown into the water, and the birds, flying tack 
and half-tack towards them, came athwart the line, by a dex- 
terous movement of which we entangled their wings, and 
landed them on board. We caught albatrosses in the 
same fashion, and nothing untoward occurred. 

I had for many months a gentle, loving pet in the shape 
of a snow-white dove. I had bought him that I might 
make feather-flowers from his plumage; but the boy 
brought him off alive, and I never had the heart to kill 
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him. So he lived in a leathern hat-box, and daily took 
his perch on my shoulder at meal-times. 

It was my lot once upon a time to be down with fever 
in India. The room in which I lay was the upper flat of 
an antiquated building in a rather lonely part of the 
suburbs of a town. It had three windows, close to which 
grew a large banyan-tree, beneath the shade of whose 
branches the crew of a line-of-battle ship might have hung 
their hammocks with comfort. The tree was inhabited by 
a colony of crows ; we stood—the crows and I—in the 
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relation of over-the-way to each other. Now, of all birds 
that fly, the Indian crow must bear the palm for audacity. 
Living by his wits, he is ever on the best of terms with 
himself, and his impudence leads him to dare anything. 
Whenever, by any chance, Pandoo, my attendant, left the 
room, these black gentry paid me a visit. Hopping in by 
the score, and regarding me no more than the bed-post, 
they commenced a minute inspection of everything in the 
room, trying to destroy everything that could not be eaten 
or carried away. They rent the towels, drilled holes in 
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my uniform, stole the buttons from my coat, and smashed 
my bottles. One used to sit on a screen close by my bed 
every day, and scan my face with his evil eye, saying as 
plainly as could be: ‘You’re getting thinner and beauti- 
fully less: in a day or two you won’t be able to lift a 
hand, then I'll have the pleasure of picking out your two 
eyes.’ 

Amid such doings my servant would generally come 
to my relief, perhaps to find such a scene as this: Two or 
three pair of hostile crows with their feathers standing 
up around their necks, engaged in deadly combat on the 
floor over a silver spoon or a tooth-brush; half-a-dozen 
perched upon every available chair; an unfortunate lizard 
with a crow at each end of it, getting whirled wildly round 
the room, each crow thinking he had the best right to it; 
crows everywhere, hopping about on the table, and drink- 
ing from the bath; crows perched on the window-sill, and 
more crows about to come, and each crow doing all in his 
power to make the greatest possible noise. The faithful 
Pandoo would take all this in at a glance; then would 
ensue a helter-skelter retreat, and the windows darkened 
by the black wings of the flying crows, then silence for 
a moment, only broken by some apologetic remark from 
Pandoo. 

When at length happy days of convalescence came 
round, and I was able to get up and even eat my meals at 
table, I found my friends the crows a little more civil and 
respectful. The thought occurred to me to make friends 
with them; I consequently began a regular system of 
feeding them after every meal-time. One old crow I 
caught, and chained to a chair with a fiddle-string. He 
was a funny old fellow, with one club-foot. He never 
refused his food from the very day of his captivity, and 
I soon taught him a few tricks. One was to lie on his 
back when so placed for any length of time till set on his 
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legs again. This was called turning the turtle. But one 
day this bird of freedom hopped away, fiddle-string and 
all, and a whole fortnight elapsed before I saw him again. 
I was just beginning to put faith in a belief common in 
India—namely, that a crow or any other bird that has 
been for any time living with human beings, is put to 
instant death the moment he returns to the bosom of 
his family; when one day, while engaged breakfasting 
some forty crows, my club-footed pet reappeared, and 
actually picked the bit from my hand, and ever after, until 
I left, he came regularly thrice a day to be fed. The other 
crows came with surprising exactness at meal-times: first 
one would alight on the shutter outside the window, and 
peep in, as if to ascertain how nearly done I happened to 
be, then fly away for five or ten minutes, when he would 
return, and have another peep. As soon, however, as I 
approached the window, and raised my arm, I was saluted 
with a chorus of cawing from the banyan-tree ; then down 
they swooped in dozens ; and it was no very easy task to 
fill so many mouths, although the loaves were government 
ones. 

These pets had a deadly enemy in a brown raven—the 
bramla-kite : swifter than arrow from bow he descended, 
describing the arc of a great circle, and carrying off in his 
flight the largest lump of bread he could spy. He, for 
one, never stopped to bless the hand of the giver; but the 
crows, I know, were not ungrateful. Club-foot used to 
perch beside me on a chair, and pick his morsels from the 
floor, always premising that two windows at least must 
be open. As to the others, their persecutions ended; 
they never appeared except when called upon. The last 
act of their aggression was to devour a very fine specimen 
of praying mantis I had confined in a quinine bottle. The 
first day the paper cover had been torn off, and the mantis 
had only escaped by keeping close at the bottom; next 
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day the cover was again broken, and the bottle itself 
capsized. Club-foot, I think, must have stopped all day 
in the banyan-tree, for I never went to the window to call 
him without his appearing at once with a joyful caw; this 
feat I used often to exhibit to my shipmates who came to 
visit me during my illness. 

One thing I don’t remember ever to have seen noticed 
—namely, the habit some birds have of talking in their 
sleep. (See ‘My Pet Starling,’ page 115.) And justasa 
human being will often converse in his dreams in a 
long-forgotten language, so birds will often at night be 
heard repeating words or phrases they never could 
remember in their waking moments. A_ starling of 
mine often roused me at night by calling out my dog’s 
name in loud, distinct. tones, although by day his 
attempts to do so were quite ineffectual. So with a 
venerable parrot we had on board the saucy Skipjack. 
Polly was a quiet bird in daylight, and much given to 
serious thought; but at times, in the stillness of the middle 
watch at sea, would startle the sailors from their slumbers 
by crying out: ‘ Deen, deen—kill, kill, kill!’ in quite an 
alarming manner. Polly had been all through the Indian 
Mutiny, and was shut up in Delhi during the sad siege, so 
her dreams were not very enviable. 

Do parrots know what they say? At times I think they 
do. Our parson on board the old Aumbler had no more 
attentive listener to the Sabbath morning service than 
wardroom Polly ; but there were times when Polly made 
responses when silence would have been more judicious. 
There was an amount of humour which it is impossible to 
describe in the sly way she one day looked the parson 
in the face as he had just finished a burst of eloquence 
both impassioned and impressive, and uttered one of her 
impertinent remarks. She was guilty of a still greater in- 
discretion, For some months she was denied access to 
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church because she had once forgotten herself so far as 
to draw corks during the sermon—this being considered 
‘highly mutinous and insubordinate conduct.’ But she 
regained her privilege. Poor Poll! I’ll never forget the 
solemn manner in which she shut her eyes one day at the 
close of the service, as if still musing on the words of 
the sermon, on the mutability of all things created, and 
remarked: ‘ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity, says—says:’ she 
could say no more—the rest stuck in her throat, and we 
were left to ponder on her unfortunate loss of memory in 
uttering the admonitory sentiment. 

A quartermaster had a gray parrot for a long time. He 
was a prime favourite, and had learned to say ‘Let us 
pray.’ This he said one Sunday during church, just at the 
wrong time, and upset the gravity of both parson and 
people. He was a standing guest in the wardroom when 
ladies came off to tea, and never failed to be well con- 
ducted and amusing. He also came to a sad and violent 
end. He flew outside the ship one day at sea to exercise 
his wings, and soon got into a flock of sea-gulls. They 
resented his intrusion, and speedily pecked him to death 
in sight of us all, who were unable to render him any 
assistance. 

During four years’ absence from home in Australian 
waters, and among the cannibal and semi-civilised islands 
of the South Pacific, many weary hours were whiled away 
by the numerous pets we had at various times on board. 
The first was a goat which was bought in Sydney by the 
captain, and presented to the lower deck. There are few 
better pets for a ship than a well-conducted goat. She 
soon gets passionately fond of her quarters, and will eat 
anything from a banana to a marlinespike. This goat 
became a sadly debauched character. She acquired in a 
few days such a taste for tobacco that she would refuse 
the most enticing delicacy in the way of green stuff for the 
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noxious weed, and indeed she was never happy without a 
quid in her jaw. But this was not her worst bad habit. 
No one on board knew the grog bugle better than she, and 
punctually she was standing beside the tub at one bell in 
the afternoon watch, when two glasses of water and one of 
rum per man are served out to the different messes. There 
is naturally always a glass or two left when all are served. 
This was poured into a can, the grog tub turned upside 
down, the liquor poured into the shallow bottom; then 
Nanny drank, after which it was too absurd to watch her 
conduct. She would skylark with any one, charge up and 
down the deck, butt anybody who came in her way, and, 
in fact, play the ‘giddy goat’ all round for half an hour or 
so; then, like other depraved beings, she would coil 
herself up in a corner and sleep off the effects of her 
indulgence. 

There was also a little pig on board once in the islands. 
He was only a temporary acquaintance, and he was ulti- 
mately designed to be served hot with apple-sauce and 
vegetables. He used to chase Nanny round the ship as 
hard as they could go. The midshipmen soon improved 
the show by making jumps in the gangways with sponges, 
rammers, and broom handles; and many a half-hour in 
dreary tropical climates was spent by all hands watching 
the sport, and cheering the pair over the hurdles with 
‘Yoicks,’ ‘ Tally-ho,’ and ‘Over.’ Working-parties used 
to take Nanny ashore to give her a ‘fly round’ on the 
grass. She would never go far away from them, and was 
always ready for the boat to return to the ship. Some- 
times one man would hold her while the others climbed 
into the cutter, pretending to leave her behind on shore. 
She would struggle and whine to the best of her abilities ; 
and when loosed, would gallop to the shore as quick as 
her legs could carry her, and jump into the boat with 
much delight. 
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She got into a somewhat delicate state of health, and 
we gave her to a man living on Cockatoo Island in 
Sydney Harbour, where the ship was in dock. ‘Two years 
after, we returned to dock, and found Nanny tethered on 
the hillside. She had forgotten none of her particular 
friends, but came up at once to be petted, and whined 
and tugged at her chain as hard as she could to get to 
her old ship again. Nanny’s place was taken by a more 
fashionable animal—an angora. She never became any- 
thing like so popular, though she was a much more 
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properly conducted animal. She cared little for tobacco, 
and was a rigid teetotaler. She was addicted to eating 
brass, rags, and rope ends, and the liver of even a goat 
cannot successfully tackle sail-makers’ yarn with needles 
attached. We soon had a funeral at sea. 

In annexing twenty-one islands in the Solomon group, 
we arrived one forenoon at a steep little hill in the ocean, 
densely wooded right down to the beach. The captain 
landed in his galley with a number of officers, to hoist 
the English flag and read the declaration of protectorate, 
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He was as usual accompanied by the cutter, carrying the 
guard of honour of armed blue-jackets and marines, and 
the carpenter’s crew to erect a flag-staff, and to cut down 
a new pole for the next island. No armed and naked 
cannibals came to meet us, as at the other places, and the 
interesting ceremony was performed in the presence of an 
opossum, who was perched, blinking in the sun, in the 
fork of a mangrove tree. A lieutenant and_half-a-dozen 
sulors went in chase, and without much difficulty captured 
the quaint little animal. He was brought on board in a 


Opossum, 


basket, but immediately after his arrival he gave signs of 
trouble. The padre let him out of his basket on the 
quarter-deck, and before one could say ‘ Knife,’ he was up 
in the main-topgallant-rigging with half-a-dozen young 
topmen in his wake. After much cunning chase, he was 
captured and placed in a cage. Very soon he became 
tame, and gave much amusement by his smartness on the 
tight-rope. But opossums never do well at sea, and this 
one, with many others which we tried at different times, 
died in a few months. 

The next pet was a kangaroo. He was presented by 
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a lady in Hobart to one of our lieutenants. He never 
became quite at home on board, and in a few months 
took a passage overboard, when nobody was looking, 
through a gun port, and was seen and heard of no more. 
He was addicted to keeping late and irregular hours. He 
would hide himself away and sleep all day, and then wake 
up and become aggressively active at about 11 P.M., when 
everybody had turned in. Kangaroos are extensively 


Kangaroo. 


hunted in the country parts of Australia, and give excellent 
sport. Our friend did so to the sentry and quartermaster 
of the watch at night. He had a particular fancy for the 
navigating officer’s cabin, which is on the upper deck. 
For various reasons the owner of the cabin did not appre- 
ciate this flattering preference, and left strict orders with 
the men on night duty in the neighbourhood not to allow 
his highness to disturb him in his rest. The kangaroo 
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used to ‘lay off’ very quietly behind the bits at the other 
end of the quarter-deck, and wait his opportunity. When 
he thought he had a good chance, he would make a rush, 
and in nine cases out of ten he succeeded in breaking 
through his enemies’ lines, and reaching his favourite 
corner ; only, however, to be at once captured and igno- 
miniously evicted. His hop, hop, hop on deck was 
curious to watch, but the sound of it overhead at night 
was ridiculously irritating, and no one mourned very much 
when he took his voluntary departure. 

We had also a dear little flying fox. This bird or beast 
bears somewhat the same resemblance to a fox that a bat 
does to a mouse—except for size. This pet rarely came 
aft, and was usually to be seen in the men’s messes, hang- 
ing on to an overhead rope or rafter. He was a silent 
friend, but still most popular. His time was chiefly occu- 
pied in discussing, in the most ridiculously serious manner, 
half a banana or a small fid of soft bread. He was very 
quiet and cautious in his habits, but at last he fell a victim 
to the dangers of a seafaring life. He dropped into the 
soup copper in the galley, and was scalded to death before 
he could be got out. 

But the dearest pets of the whole commission were 
two cassowaries which were bought at New Guinea for a 
few sticks of trade tobacco. They were quite young and 
small when they joined the ship, and very soon became 
accustomed to their surroundings. They grew rapidly, 
and it was the regular routine after church on Sunday to 
have up a pair of scales from the ‘sick bay,’ and weigh 
them, to find out how much they had gained during the 
week. The male bird used to gain about two ounces and 
the female about one and a half ounces per week. Their 
house was a large wooden box with bars in front, and it 
was located under a gun platform in that part of the upper 
deck where the officers smoke. During all smoking hours 
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the cassowaries expected to be allowed out, and to have 
delicacies in the way of fruit brought up for them. If 
they were not liberated, they would set up such a con- 
tinuous and angry piping as to show they considered 
themselves very badly used indeed. Then they would 
lie down on their sides in the sun to be stroked and 
petted. When they were inclined for exercise, they would 
watch some one walking up and down the quarter-deck, wait 
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till he had a good start, and then run after him so quickly 
as to be close under his heels at the forward end; then 
wait and race him back again. Alas! a sad fate awaited 
them. We were in dock at Auckland, New Zealand, and 
the birds had to be landed. A comfortable house was 
made for them by the midshipmen under a pile of shoring 
timbers, when one night a baulk tumbled down (Oh, sorry 
log!) and killed the male bird. The female at once began 
to pine away and to refuse her food, and in a few days 
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she died, universally lamented by all on board. She was 
buried by the midshipmen beside her mate with all due 
honours. ‘This ceremony took place during school hours, 
but the chaplain and naval instructor could not find it in 
his heart to administer any serious rebuke when he found 
the young gentlemen standing mournfully around the 
grave, whistling, with evident emotion, the ‘ Dead March 
in Saul.’ 


OUR COON. 


On the top of one of the hencoops on board the ship 
Veva, homeward bound from Brazil, munching some 
biscuit out of the carpenter’s brawny hand, crouches a 
nondescript mass, something between a pig and a por- 
cupine—all snout and bristles, in the midst of which 
sparkles a small, bright, cunning eye. This is Our Coon 
—destined to become the most popular personage on 
board, and to leave, in my memory at least, an ineffaceable 
souvenir. 

Before we are half-way to St Vincent, Our Coon has 
become as integral and universally recognised a portion 
of the day’s amusements as our sweepstakes on the ship’s 
daily run, or our after-dinner concert upon the lower deck. 
All the passengers, turn and turn about, make pilgrimages 
to look at him. Children shout and make faces at him ; 
men cut stale jokes upon him, or trace likenesses in his 
long, lean, crafty face to various political celebrities ; old 
ladies wonder at him through their eye-glasses; young 
ladies feed him with cake or sweet biscuit, and pass their 
soft hands caressingly over his bristly coat. It is to be 
remembered that I am speaking of the small Brazilian 
racoon, who is naturally a quiet easy-going fellow enough. 
The big, truculent ‘coon’ of North America is not to be 

Cc 
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touched with impunity. But he takes it all quite coolly 
—to all appearance not a whit flattered or uplifted by the 
homage paid to him. The cakes and oranges he receives 
with marked approval— the compliments and caresses 
with philosophic indifference. Self-sufficing as Diogenes, 
and living like him in a tub, he seems the very embodi- 
ment of that serene stoicism which is ‘equal to either 
fortune.’ 
For the first two or three days he is a great favourite 


Racoon. 


with the crew, and catered for as liberally by them as by 
the first-class saloon. Sailors are always prone to make 
a pet of something; and Our Coon’s dry, knowing look 
and imperturbable composure win universal admiration 
from our blue-jackets. But, like other popular favourites, 
his reign is but a short one. The Cape Verd peaks are 
not yet in sight, when, as I go forward as usual to the 
forecastle for my morning ‘blow,’ I hear a burst of sten- 
torian malediction, and find a stalwart tar exhibiting to 
his sympathising messmates the poor remains of a gnawed 
and mangled tobacco-pouch—‘ torn,’ as the boatswain 
poetically remarks, ‘so small, that you couldn’t see it if 
’twarn’t for the smell 0’ the ’baccy.’ 
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‘Look’ee there, now! I was just a-standin’ by the 
coop yander, a-thinkin’ no harm, when, all to once, what 
does that ’ere beast go and do but whip my ’baccy-pouch 
out o’ my hand, and tear it all to bits—and be hanged to 
him.’ 

‘Never mind, my lad,’ I interpose incautiously ; ‘we ’ll 
easily find you another pouch somewhere ; and, after all, 
it’s not the poor beast’s fault—he doesn’t know any 
better.’ 

‘Ah, it’s all very well for you to talk!’ growls the irate 
mariner, stung to double fury, as the aggrieved John Bull 
always is, by any attempt at consolation. ‘Just wait till 
he collars summut o’ yourn, and see if yer don’t complain 
as loud as any on us!’ 

I turned away with a laugh, which is echoed by the 
entire circle ; little dreaming, in my presumptuous self- 
confidence, how speedily or how fully honest Bill’s blunt 
prediction is destined to be accomplished. 

But from this day forth Our Coon’s organ of acquisitive- 
ness develops itself suddenly and portentously—as if, 
having once tasted the pleasures of theft, he were deter- 
mined to enjoy them to the full. Every day some fresh 
complaint is made of his depredations. A little girl comes 
to me weeping over the loss of the feather of her hat; a 
gentleman finds himself minus a cigar which he was just 
about to light; a lady bewails her pocket-handkerchief, 
torn to ribbons by this omnivorous ‘ collector of extracts ;’ 
and the officer of the watch himself is seen one evening 
looking ruefully at his new forage-cap, which has a hole 
gnawed clean through the crown of it. Even the boat- 
swain, man in authority though he be, is not exempt from 
taxation: a banana wherewith he is about to regale himself 
is carried off and devoured under his very eyes by the 
four-footed Bedouin, whose small cunning eye assumes 
a doubly knowing twinkle during the operation. 
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Several attempts at revenge are made by Our Coon’s 
innumerable victims : one peculiarly vindictive individual 
going so far as to administer to him a pinch of snuff, 
which (as the operator emphatically remarks) ‘ would make 
any Christian quadruped sneeze his very eyes out!’ But 
upon Our Coon—thanks, no doubt, to the astounding 
length of his nose—the dose produces no effect whatever ; 
and for the time being he escapes unpunished. But the 
retribution in store for him, if tardy, is very complete. 

Up to this time, my own relations with this Ishmaelite 
of the forecastle had been friendly enough. I had been 
in the habit of feeding him with fruit and sponge-cake 
(which appeared to meet his views), and visiting him three 
or four times a day, till the sociable monster learned to 
climb upon my shoulder, burrow his long gutta-percha 
snout into my pockets in search of food, and pass his 
claws through the curls of my beard—an amusement in 
which he occasionally indulged rather too energetically 
for my comfort. Thus it happened that (as has been 
seen) I was rather disposed to side with him against the 
current of public opinion; but it was fated that my views 
on this point should undergo a sudden and surprising 
change. 

On the twelfth morning of our voyage, just as the huge 
gray bastions of volcanic rock that fence the Cape Verd 
Islands are melting into the southern sky, I come on deck 
after what my friend the boatswain would call ‘a good 
spell o’ quill-drivin’” cramming into my pocket a roll of 
papers (chiefly short magazine articles), which I propose 
carrying up to my favourite perch in the fore-rigging, in 
order to enjoy at my ease the greatest pleasure of all 
literary conscripts—that of reviewing my own works. But 
my evil star directs that I should halt on the way, to pay 
a visit to my friend the coon, who receives me as usual 
with ‘gestures expressive of delight.’ But alas! I forget 
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his propensity to act the part of custom-house officer to 
my pockets ; and before I can guess what he is about, the 
long flexible snout dives into my breast-pocket, whips out 
the precious bundle, and—exit robber, O.P. I spring 
upon the coop like a possessed monkey, and clutch at 
him as he runs; but in trying to escape me, he lets drop 
the packet, and away flutter my ‘fugitive notes’ over the 
weather-quarter into the sea. The chief officer, who is 
standing near in convulsions of laughter, contrives to 
seize two or three of them; but the returns of ‘ miss- 
ing’ are at least seventy-five per cent. of the whole. In 
one moment I am left desolate; and a deafening roar of 
laughter from behind warns me that my friend Bill and 
the boatswain are enjoying seeing me bereaved in my 
turn. 

‘No use applying to ¢/at editor again, Mr _K——,’ 
laughs the ‘chief ;’ ‘he’s declined ’em without thanks, you 
see! Well, it’s one comfort, they won’t be dry reading 
where they are now!’ 

‘Well, sir, you've got a taste o’ him this time!’ says 
Bill, grinning from ear to ear. 

‘T have, my lad; and now I am going to pay him out 
for it.’ 

‘Be yer, sir? Well, it ’ud just sarve him right, I qd 
say. But, bless yer! he’s up to every trick as yer can 
try on him; and ye wouldn’t go for to hurt the poor 
beast, sure-Zy ?’ 

‘Hurt him? No; but I’ll make him remember it. 
Just wait a minute.’ I go forward to a knot of tars who 
are washing their clothes on the forecastle, and return 
with a piece of soap, which I lay upon the coop (which 
is still wet from the washing of the decks), and then retire 
a few paces; while the conscript fathers of the forecastle, 
clustering around me, breathlessly await the result. 

The coon pounces upon the new dainty, and, as usual 
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begins to rub it between his fore-feet previous to devouring 
it. As a natural consequence, his paws disappear in a 
whirlpool of lather. At this novel phenomenon, he is 
palpably taken aback; it puzzles him; he does not like 
it. His glossy fur is wet and soiled, and the only thing 
to be done is to rub off the nasty stuff forthwith; so he 
goes to work upon it with his snout. Up flies the lather 
instanter, in double quantity, enveloping his whole head 
in a sort of huge frill, through which his small, deep-set 
eyes stare at us with a kind of frightened fury ; while the 
sailors, clinging to each other for support, explode in yells 
of laughter that rend the very air. Driven frantic by the 
uproar, which seems to imply that he is being made a fool 
of, bewildered at finding himself blossoming into soap- 
froth at the rate of a hundred bubbles a minute, evidently 
wondering what on earth can have become of his nice 
brown coat, and whether he shall ever see it again, the 
poor beast scrubs away like a Dutch washerwoman, making 
matters worse at every stroke. At length, as a last re- 
source, he rolls over and over in the midst of the froth, 
making an object of himself to which no description can 
do justice. When I leave the scene of action ten minutes 
later, he is still scrubbing away as hard as ever, with an 
expression of mingled horror and amazement in the little 
that remains visible of his features. 


MY QUEER FRIEND. 


THE good ship s.s. Avracan was ploughing the Bay of 
Bengal on a voyage between Akyab and Penang. It was 
an ideal afternoon at sea; even the most timid land- 
lubber would have gloried in it. There was just enough 
of wind to make a healthy breezy ripple about the bows, 
and occasionally to give us a gentle roll sufficient to make 
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us aware that we were on board ship, and not citizens of 
some floating town moored on a lake. I had just left my 
cabin, and was strolling towards the forecastle in that 
particularly agreeable frame of mind which follows a 
decent dinner, a good smoke, and an afternoon nap on 
the quiet. My attention was suddenly arrested by some 
object floating heavily through the air towards the ship. 
In another instant it had alighted, and was swaying to 
and fro from one of the fore-chains. With the utmost 


Flying Fox. 
caution I approached, and began to scrutinise this new 
and unlooked-for passenger. After a cautious but careful 
survey I identified him as the Preropus rubricollis, or Flying 
Fox—which is really one of the larger bats. Poor fellow! 
—what an experience he must have had. We were now 
well out at sea, and he must have winged his way for 
many a weary mile, vainly seeking for—well, not rest for 
the sole of his foot—but some kind of bearing or another 
upon which to hang himself up. And there he was at 
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last swinging by his hook-like claws to the chains, and 
fast asleep. 

I am naturally fond of all sorts of animals, and in his 
present condition my queer friend to be at once reached 
my heart. My plan of campaign was speedily formed. 
Proceeding to the storeroom, I soon improvised a suitable 
cage in the shape of a deep wicker basket used to hold 
potatoes or fruit; and with this and a deck-chair, I drew 
near to my victim. Mounting the chair, I perceived that 
he was in the most profound repose, having apparently 
been at the very point of complete exhaustion when he 
reached his present perch. I carefully placed the basket 
beneath him, and gradually elevated it, till he at last 
hung in the very centre of it, his forearms and claws alone 
being above the rim. 

‘Now for you, my boy,’ said J, nimbly unhooking both 
claws from the chain, and thus permitting my friend to 
drop at once to the bottom. At the same moment, with 
my other hand I crushed in the top of the basket all 
round, forming a ready-made but quite effective cage. I 
could now breathe freely, and take in the situation. What- 
ever I-thought of it, certainly he did not at all relish it. 
If he was motionless before, he had assuredly plenty of 
life about him now. He grinned his teeth at me horribly, 
and spat and barked like a furious dog. It is a pity that 
some creatures don’t know their best friends. Unmoved, 
however, by his ingratitude, I carried him triumphantly to 
my cabin, and set him on a little table in the corner, where 
we could see and converse with each other. But war 
was evidently in his heart, for, approach him as I 
would, I received, the most unfriendly of receptions, with 
the usual accompaniments of teeth-showing and yelping. 

‘Well, well,’ said I, ‘time will try ;’ and I resolved to 
leave him for awhile to his own colloquies. Next day 
his behaviour continued much the same. Having heard 
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of the power of a roasted potato or a piece of bread upon 
a hungry city Arab, I tried now to kill him with kindness. 
I offered him a ripe banana, but he would have nothing to 
do with it or me. On the morning of the third day I saw 
he was beginning to lielow. Hunger, which has conquered 
many an impregnable city, was beginning at last to tell 
upon him. In the end he snapped the banana out of my 
fingers and retreated to the farther side of his cage, be- 
having much as a cat does with a captured mouse in the 
presence of the housemaid. All the same, he seemed to 
relish it mightily, and at the close I fancied I saw in his 
eyes the remotest glance of affection for the donor. Day 
by day I continued to bestow on him his coveted bananas, 
and by-and-by not only found him waiting for his daily 
bread ; he now received it with increasing grace, and ate 
it with comfort under my very nose. And thus the time 
flew swiftly and merrily past. 

I thought the time had now arrived to bestow upon him 
a large measure of freedom and _ self-government, so I 
opened the top of his cage and gave him the run of my 
whole cabin, strictly charging my boy to see that the door 
was never left standing open in the meantime. Our mutual 
good offices soon ripened into a close friendship. My 
queer friend would now leap up into my lap, rub his nose 
against my hand, and look up wistfully into my face as 
much as to say: ‘Dear master, where is my banana?’ I 
used afterwards to tease him a great deal by passing the 
fruit from one hand to another behind my back after the 
manner of ‘ Hide the slipper ;’ but he always fetched it 
in the end. I would also change it adroitly from pocket 
to pocket while he played the réle of the very smartest of 
pickpockets. 

But the scene that lingers longest in my mind in con- 
nection with him, and the thought of which yet causes a 
twitching about my mouth, a roughness in my throat, and 
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a certain dimness about my eyes, is yet to tell. It was 
my invariable custom when out at sea, unless in case of 
peril or emergency, to have a short siesta in my cabin just 
after dinner-time. Stretched full length on my sofa, I 
would turn on my back, close my eyes, breathe heavily, and 
pretend to be fast asleep. He would then creep up upon 
my chest, press his little sharp snout close to the front of 
my neck, spread out his great furry leathern wings quite 
over my right and left breast, close his bright mischievous 
eyes, and purr away pleasingly with a sound which was a 
capital imitation of my own breathing. What a sense of 
sympathy, affection, security, and quiet dreaminess and 
comfort were blended together in these afternoon naps! 
What a contrast to the barking, snapping, grinning savage 
of a few weeks ago: it was like some metamorphosis of 
Ovid. I need hardly say that my queer friend had now 
the full liberty of the whole ship, from stem to stern, and 
that he speedily became the friend of all on board, and of 
myself in particular. 

With the combined agility of the squirrel and the cun- 
ning of the fox, he used to swing and flap about the decks, 
making such odd and funny grimaces, and playing such 
sly, underhand tricks. Sometimes I would pretend not 
to notice him, or would seem offended with him, and pass 
by on the other side without speaking. I had not, how- 
ever, proceeded many steps till a whiz through the air, 
and a smart slap between the shoulders, told me that my 
companion would not be put off thus, and would take no 
denial ; till, after grubbing in every one of my pockets, he 
at length secured the much-coveted banana, and then re- 
tired to eat it by himself, and dizzily, dizzily to swing and 
drowse from one of the fore-chains. 

But the greatest of all the delights of his little circum- 
scribed life was to get a combing from me. I had beside 
me an old curry-comb, which had found its way on board 
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nobody knows how. On a fine afternoon I used to take 
him on my knee and put the teeth through his brown 
furry coat, gently drawing it from head to tail. How he 
did enjoy that operation! No fond mother or old grand- 
mother ever enjoyed the hair-comb, passing through her 
raven or snowy locks by the hands of a little child, more 
than did my queer friend his combing. He would stretch 
himself out full length, almost serpent-like, and writhe and 
wriggle with exquisite pleasure under it; at the same time 
singing away like a pussy cat when her fur has been 
stroked in the right direction. He used to beg for this 
luxury in every conceivable way; in fact, he did all but 
speak. 

But now comes the comedy of this brief narration, for 
my story is a comedy after all, and not a tragedy. We 
had just got up the river, and cast anchor in mid-stream, 
waiting for our turn of the wharf. In the great shady 
trees by the river’s side there were many of his clan, leap- 
ing and chattering about. In the dusk, I saw him eyeing 
them ; in the morning, he was gone. 
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SOME VERY HUMAN TRAITS IN MONKEYS. 


giIR GORE OUSELEY, diplomatist and 
traveller, gives a remarkable instance of the 
‘exquisite sensibility’ of the monkey. On 
board the man-of-war which took him out as 
SS ambassador to Persia, there was a pet monkey 
of the captain’s, a peculiarly affectionate, gentle, amiable 
creature, which was a favourite with the whole ship’s 
company. But it was not without the mischievous pro- 
pensities of its kind. There was a milch-goat kept on 
board specially for the ambassador’s use. One morning 
the monkey lashed the goat to the tackle of a gun, and 
milked it into a marine’s hat—the headgear of the marines 
at that time was a stiff glazed hat. Caught red-handed, 
the monkey was brought before the captain, who sentenced 
him to be sent to Coventry for a week, any one taking the 
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slightest notice of the culprit during that period to forfeit 
his grog. The monkey went about wistfully seeking the 
attentions to which he had been accustomed, but none of 
his old friends had a kind look or word for him. In vain 
he put on his most coaxing and engaging airs; they 
were wasted. [For two days he bore his punishment; but 
on the morning of the third, finding himself still in dis- 
grace, his sensitive heart broke under the strain of misery. 
He sprang on the bulwarks, and placing both hands over 
his head, gave one pitiful cry, then leaped into the sea and 
was seen no more. 

The following story, too, shows a similar trait in the 
simian character. On board one of Her Majesty’s ships 
on the West Indies station there were two monkeys, a big 
one and a little one, both great favourites. Dressed in 
the uniform of middies, the two would parade the deck, 
gravely salute the captain, and imitate every action of the 
officer of the watch. The pair were sworn friends and 
confederates. Both were arrant thieves; but the big one 
did the actual stealing, whilst the little one bolted with the 
stolen goods and hid them. On one occasion the captain’s 
gold snuff-box was missing. That the monkeys had stolen 
it was obvious, for both of them were seized with con- 
vulsions of sneezing ; but the minutest search failed to find 
the box, till the smaller monkey was seen surreptitiously 
peering into a middy’s chest, and there beneath the linen 
was found the missing box. When the ship was at anchor 
in Kingston harbour, Jamaica, the big monkey stole a 
bottle of Madeira, which he emptied without sharing a 
drop with his ‘pal,’ who sat and looked at him reproach- 
fully. The wine made the bibulous monkey very drunk. 
He jumped on the bulwarks, and got so excited at the 
sight of a shark which was swimming round the ship that 
at last, after a great deal of jabbering and gesticulation, 
he sprang into the water, perhaps with some vague idea of 
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playing with the fish. It was a fatal mistake. The shark 
turned over on its back, opened its huge jaws, and—exit 
monkey. His little comrade watched the tragedy in 
agony; his screams were painful to hear. His grief was 
inconsolable, and the next day he jumped overboard and 
joined his dead mate. After that, who will deny that 
monkeys have their feelings, and very human feelings too? 

The conformity to the requirements of society is 
something marvellous in the monkey tribe; resulting 
apparently from their wonderful faculty for imitation. A 
ludicrous instance of this power is related by Mrs 


Barbary Ape. 


Loudon. Father Casaubon had a Barbary ape, which was 
so attached to him that it tried to follow him wherever he 
went. One day, when the reverend father proceeded to 
church, the monkey contrived to escape from his fastenings, 
and silently followed his master. On arrival at the place of 
worship, the ape climbed up to the sounding-board, and 
lay there quiet enough until Casaubon began his sermon. 
Then it perched itself just above his head and watched his 
actions ; and as the holy father gesticulated, it mimicked 
his gestures to the best of his capabilities. The congrega- 
tion tittered; and Casaubon, shocked at the ill-timed 
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levity, administered a severe rebuke, suiting his actions to 
his words, and being all the while most grotesquely 
imitated, so far as gestures went, by his silent pupil. This 
was too much for the congregation; a roar of laughter 
greeted the competitors, as some friendly person kindly 
pointed out to the exasperated pastor the cause of the 
general hilarity. 

Amusing as this anecdote is, it affords very little idea of 


Chimpanzee. 


the highly polished condition to which our monkey friends 
can be brought when in contact with civilised beings. 
Every naturalist can give instances. Buffon tells of a 
chimpanzee which ‘always walked on its hind-legs, even 
when carrying heavy burdens. I,’ he says, ‘have seen this 
animal present its hand to conduct the company to the 
door, or walk about with them through the room; I have 
seen it sit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, make 
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use of a spoon or fork to carry its victuals to its mouth, 
pour out its drink into a glass, touch glasses when invited, 
go for its cup and saucer, carry them to the table, pour 
out its tea, sweeten and leave it to cool; and all this 
without any other instigation than the signs or commands 
of‘its keeper, and sometimes even of its own accord. It 
was gentle and inoffensive ; it even approached you with 
a kind of respect, and as if only seeking for caresses.’ 

As a rule, so far as our experience goes, the mischievous- 
ness of monkeys is not purely wanton, but is prompted by 
a motive. Sometimes the motive is revenge, as in the 
following case. A retired colonel at Bath had a pet 
monkey. His next-door neighbour was a widow lady with 
three mischievous and troublesome boys, who, when they 
were home for the holidays, made that unhappy monkey’s 
life a burden to him by throwing lighted squibs- and 
crackers at him, and giving him nuts filled with pepper 
or mustard. When his tormentors went back to school, 
the monkey, from a respectful distance, watched them 
depart, then came down, crept cautiously along the balcony 
to the widow’s drawing-room window, and seeing that there 
was no one about, entered, got hold of a bottle of ink, 
and liberally sprinkled its contents over the carpet and 
furniture. He was caught, handed over to his master, 
and soundly whipped—but he had had his revenge. 

In another curious case jealousy of a quite human 
type prompted revenge. A nobleman, well-known as a 
prominent member of the Royal Yacht Club, had a pet 
monkey, which used to accompany him on his yachting 
cruises, and was accustomed to receive a great deal of 
attention from every one on board. Among the guests 
on the yacht on one occasion was a beautiful girl, who 
attracted general admiration; but, as she professed a 
dislike for monkeys, Master Pug’s presence was not 
encouraged. The monkey felt himself aggrieved and 
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neglected. But when the party landed to inspect some 
caves, he contrived to slip into the boat unobserved and 
accompany them. Watching his opportunity, he seized 
a large crab, and placed it against the heel of the young 
lady, which it gripped with its huge claw so fiercely that 
she screamed with pain. Unfortunately for the monkey, 
he had been detected in the act, and he suffered for it. 

But most of the mischievous pranks of which monkeys 
are guilty proceed from no worse motive than a desire to 
imitate the actions of their masters. And if imitation be 
the sincerest form of flattery, the mischief of the monkey 
should be regarded more leniently than it generally is. 
And yet it must have been difficult for a late Royal 
Academician to appreciate this subtle form of flattery when 
his pet monkey, taking advantage of the master’s absence 
from the studio, calmly seated himself on a stool before a 
nearly finished canvas, and with mahl-stick, palette, and 
brush, proceeded to lay on the colours with a recklessness 
and dash worthy of a latter-day ‘impressionist.’ 

Nor were the inmates of a Suffolk vicarage, on returning 
from morning service one Sunday, altogether pleased to 
find that in their absence the pet monkey had removed the 
table-cloth, which had been laid for dinner, with all the 
appurtenances, from the table to the floor, where it was set 
out with a scrupulous attention to details which showed 
how carefully the lesson had been learned. 

One of the drollest instances of the monkey’s keenness 
of observation and power of mimicry that we have met 
with is the following. A retired admiral and his wife 
living at Cheltenham had a favourite monkey. One day 
the lady, hearing a strange noise in the dining-room, looked 
in to see what it was. The sight which met her eyes was 
a ludicrous one. Seated in the arm-chair, with the 
admiral’s smoking-cap on his head, and the admiral’s 


spectacles on his nose, was the monkey; and in his hand 
D 
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was the open newspaper, which he shook and patted, 
whilst he jabbered and gesticulated with great emphasis 
at the cat which lay blinking on the hearthrug. It was 
a clever and carefully-studied imitation of the testy old 
admiral’s tone and manner when reading to his wife some 
passage from the newspaper which excited his wrath or 
indignation. 

It is strange that so little attempt is made to utilise this 
strong imitative faculty in monkeys. They might easily 
be trained to perform as athletes and acrobats. Some 
fifty years ago an Italian count, who had a villa on the 


Mrs Midnight’s Animal Comedians. 


(From a contemporary print.) 


shore of Lake Albano, kept a monkey which he had taught 
both to row and sail a small skiff. The monkey used to 
navigate this tiny craft with great skill; but, unfortunately. 
one day, when climbing the mast, he capsized the bon 
and was drowned. 

Possibly the reason why monkeys have been so little on 
the stage is that their appearance there would emphasise too 
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strongly the striking similarity between man and monkey. 
Something of the sort, indeed, was tried in London 
in 1753, and ‘Mrs Midnight’s Animal Comedians’ for a 
brief space took the town by storm. A trained troupe of 
dogs and monkeys took part in a ballet, dressed in the 
costume of the day, and their dancing is said to have been 
clever and graceful. The ballet was followed by a stirring 
battle-piece. The monkeys defended and the dogs 
assaulted a mimic fortress. Everything was ex régle— 
uniforms, arms, and all the paraphernalia of war. The 
stormers with scaling-ladders dashed gallantly to the 
assault. The monkeys received them with a withering fire 
of musketry. After a fierce struggle the ramparts were 
carried. Then the firing ceased, and when the smoke 
cleared away, the gallant foemen were seen drawn up side 
by side, waving their shakos, whilst the band played ‘God 
save the King.’ If this sort of spectacle could be produced 
successfully a hundred and fifty years ago, why not now? 

Herr Brehm tells the following droll story: ‘A female 
baboon which I brought up in my family got hold of a 
kitten with the intention of making a pet of it and mother- 
ing it, but was scratched by the terrified foundling. The 
monkey carefully examined the kitten’s paws, pressed the 
claws forward, looked at them from above, from beneath, 
and from the side, and then bit them off to secure itself 
against further scratches.’ 

This tendency of monkeys to make pets of other animals 
is curiously illustrated by an instance in our own experience. 
In this case the monkey had a mania for nursing, or 
‘mothering,’ as Herr Brehm has it, pets both animate and 
inanimate ; sometimes it was a doll, sometimes a guinea- 
pig, sometimes a white rat. This craze, however, brought 
the monkey to an untimely end. He had fixed covetous 
eyes upon a litter of young pigs, and resolved to steal one 
to make a pet of it. He popped over the wall of the stye 
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and seized a sucking grunter. He leapt with his prize on 
the door of the stye; it was rickety, and, giving way with 
his weight, precipitated him back right into the jaws of the 
infuriated sow, who quickly made an end of him. 

From Graaf-Reinet, South Africa, comes the strange 
story of a monkey signalman. A correspondent of 
Chambers’s Journal writes : ‘As regards monkeys, we have 
several varieties here. I think the Cynocephalus is the 
most sagacious. We had a remarkably intelligent baboon 
here a few years ago. He was a giant of his species. His 
master and trainer had the misfortune to have both his 
legs cut off in a railway accident, and on his leaving 
hospital the Cape government gave him a berth as signal- 
man, near the terminus here. He taught this baboon not 
only to work the signals, but to place the wheels of a 
little trolley on the line, and then the bed on the wheels. 
His master would then seat himself on the trolley, and 
Jackoo would push him along to his house, about 200 
yards down the line. He would then detach the pieces 
of the trolley and clear them off the line. He would also 
lock the door of the signal-box and take the key to his 
master. When he died I obtained the body, and sent it 
to the. Albany Museum at Grahamstown, but the taxider- 
mist informed me that the body was too decomposed for 
preservation. I believe his skeleton has been afforded a 
place in the Museum. I enclose a photograph (see 
frontispiece) of poor Jackoo and his master, showing 
the former working the railway signals as hundreds of 
people have seen him.’ 

When Mr Mayhew was writing his book on London 
Labour and London Poor, he did not forget to interview 
and question one of the owners of performing monkeys. 
The man gave information freely in broken English and 
French, but somewhat timidly, as he had a frightened 
impression that in the streets of the town the monkey was 
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‘defended’ (meaning défendu, ‘forbidden’), and that his 
information might get him into trouble. He never did 
‘play de monkey’ in town, he said; he went out ‘vare 
dere is so many donkey up a top at dat village.’ He 
stated that performing monkeys were becoming scarce ; 
there were not a dozen ‘wot play in Angleterre,’ for the 
reason that ‘monkey is “defended” in the streets.’ He 
himself was making about twelve shillings a week, some- 
times three shillings a day, sometimes sixpence, sometimes 
nothing. He had had his monkey three months, having 
bought him for thirty-five shillings. 

‘I did teach a him all he know. I teach a him vid de 
kindness, do you see. I must look rough for tree or four 
times, but not to beat him. I mustn’t feed him ven I am 
teaching him. Sometimes I buy a happorth of nuts, to 
give him after he has done wot I want him to do.’ 

Then he alluded mournfully to this monkey’s accom- 
plished predecessor, who could use the sword, dance, and 
play the drum and the fiddle. ‘Ah! but he don’t play de 
fiddle like de Christian, you know, but like de monkey!’ 
On this prodigy of a monkey he had lavished his care and 
affection, teaching him to waltz with time and step regu- 
lated by jerks of the string, and rewarding him with ‘biled 
raisins.’ But just as the artiste was conquering the diffi- 
culties of the waltz, he indulged in an imprudent meal of 
red paint, and, as the old epitaphs say, ‘physicians were 
in vain,’ and he and his tricks came to an end. 

A French paper relates a good story about a merchant 
in Marseilles who wrote to a correspondent on the coast 
of Africa asking him to send him at his convenience two 
or three monkeys of the rarest and most valuable species. 
As chance would have it, the merchant, in stating the 
number, wrote the oz (or) between’ the figures two and 
three with a very small 0 and a diminutive ~ How great 
events may issue from small causes will appear from the 
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sequel. A few months passed over, when at last a 
messenger was sent from the harbour to inform the mer- 
chant that his menagerie had landed. ‘My menagerie!’ 
was the astonished reply. ‘Yes, a menagerie; in fact a 
whole cargo of monkeys have come for you.’ The mer- 
chant could not believe the man until a letter was de- 
livered to him from his friend in Africa, a person of the 
most scrupulous exactness, in which he gravely apologised 
for his having been unable, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
to procure more than 160 monkeys instead of 203 as 
ordered, but promised to forward the remainder as soon as 
possible. Imagine the feelings of the merchant on going 
down to the port to convince himself with his own eyes of 
the existence of his 160 monkeys, which were all comfort- 
ably housed and which grinned at him through the bars 
of their cages. 


MONKEYS IN CONFINEMENT. 


MonkKEys in confinement are not wholly destitute of 
good qualities. Observation proves that the curiosity, 
petulance, and mischief so frequently ascribed to these 
creatures in general, are as foreign to some tribes as are 
repulsive habits and ferocity common to others. Most 
apes are naturally gentle, grateful, and affectionate, even 
towards their jailers, and although when teased they grow 
sullen or peevish, they can rarely be provoked to violent 
passion. Generally, they wear an aspect of melancholy ; 
due, doubtless, to the unnatural circumstances in which 
they are placed ; but their eyes are bright, and their looks 
full of intelligence. The gravity and deliberation with 
which they act are most impressive, and cause one to 
regard with a kind of respect the opinion prevalent among 
many uncivilised peoples that monkeys can talk. Thus, 
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a traveller, writing about Java, says: ‘The Sultan of 
Djokjokarta entertained us by the exhibition of a curious 
collection of monkeys and apes. Some were of huge 
proportions, full four feet in height, and looking as fierce 
as if just captured from their native jungles. The orang- 
outangs and long-armed apes had been trained to go 
through a variety of military exercises; and when one of 
us expressed surprise at their seeming intelligence, the 
Sultan said gravely: ‘They are as really men as you and 
I, and have the power of speech if they choose to exercise 
it. They do not talk, because they are unwilling to work 
and be made slaves of.” This strange theory is generally 
believed by the Malays, in whose language orang-outang is 
simply “man of the woods.”’ 

Darwin mentions an anecdote, strongly illustrative of 
our contention, that the characters of monkeys are as 
varied as those of men. ‘A man who trains monkeys to 
act,’ says the eminent naturalist, ‘used to purchase 
common kinds from the Zoological Society at the price of 
five pounds each; but he offered to give double the price, 
if he might keep three or four of them for a few days, in 
order to select one. When asked how he could possibly 
so soon learn whether a particular monkey would turn out 
a good actor, he answered that it all depended on their 
power of attention, If, when he was talking and explain- 
ing anything to a monkey, its attention was easily dis- 
tracted, as by a fly on the wall, or other trifling object, the 
case was hopeless. If he tried by punishment to make an 
inattentive monkey act, it turned sulky. On the other 
hand, a monkey which carefully attended to him could 
always be trained.’ 

To what a close imitation of the manners of human 
beings monkeys can be trained is pretty generally known. 
Mrs Lee gives an account of one which a Parisian had 
taught to behave with great reasoning powers. She states 
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that she suddenly met this monkey one day as he was 
coming upstairs to the drawing-room. He politely made 
way for the lady, standing on one side, and as she said 
‘Good-morning,’ took off his cap, and made her a low 
bow. ‘Are you going away?’ she inquired. ‘Where is 
your passport?’ Whereupon he took a square piece of 
paper out of his cap, and showed it to her. His master 
now appeared on the scene, and told him the lady’s dress 
was dusty; when he instantly took a brush out of the 
man’s pocket, and raising the hem of Mrs Lee’s gown, 
brushed it, and then did the same with her shoes. His 
docility and obedience were perfect. When given any- 
thing to eat, he did not cram it gluttonously into his 
mouth, but ate it delicately; and when given money, he 
carefully handed it to his master. All this, of course, was 
the result of education. But this monkey was by no means 
the sole member of the race found capable of instruction, 
as many similar cases can be cited. And surely they 
know what their actions signify. The author of Salad for 
the Social says that a friend of his possessed one of these 
little exiles whose disposition was very affectionate. When 
it had done anything wrong, and was scolded, it would 
immediately seat itself on the floor, and clasping its little 
hands together, beg earnestly, in its dumb manner, for 
pardon. 

But our records show that these poor tormented crea- 
tures possess good qualities, and can perform really noble 
actions—from innate goodness, quite irrespective of educa- 
tion. Darwin furnishes most conclusive evidence of this 
in a story he tells. A keeper in the Zoological Gardens, 
whilst kneeling on the floor of the cage, was suddenly 
attacked by a fierce baboon. A little American monkey, 
which was a warm friend with the keeper, lived in the 
same compartment with, and was dreadfully afraid of the 
great baboon. But as soon as the poor little fellow saw 
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his friend the keeper in peril, he rushed to the rescue, and 
by screams and bites so distracted the baboon that the 
man was enabled to effect his escape, not, however, with- 
out having run great risk of losing his life, according to 
the opinion of the surgeon who attended him. Monkeys 
have long memories, and some of them can inflict cruel 
punishment. Mrs Lee tells of having greatly annoyed one 
in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, by tapping him on his 
hands for ill-treating one of his fellow-prisoners, and he 
never forgave her. Whenever he saw her on future occa- 
sions, or even heard her voice, he flew into a passion, and 
rolled about in rage, in one instance seizing her gown 
through the bars of his cage and tearing a piece out of it, 
although it was of stout material. 

Of another monkey, whose place of exile was in the 
West Indies, a more cruel revenge is known. This in- 
dividual, kept tied to a stake, was often robbed of his 
food by the crows. This was how he revenged himself. 
He lay quite still on the ground and pretended to be dead. 
By degrees the birds approached and repeated their thefts. 
The artful little fellow never stirred, but let the crows steal 
to their hearts’ content until he was sure of them. When 
he was certain that one was within reach of his fingers, he 
made a grab at it and caught it. When he had got hold 
of the luckless bird, he sat down and deliberately plucked 
the feathers out of it, and then flung it towards its scream- 
ing comrades, who, for reasons best known to themselves, 
immediately surrounded it and pecked it to death. ‘The 
expression of joy on the animal’s countenance,’ says the 
witness of the affair, ‘was altogether indescribable.’ 
Happily, most of these prisoned ‘men of the woods’ are 
better natured; and so deeply attached to each other, 
that if one die, its companion—should it have one— 
almost always dies of grief. It was once stated that two 
cat-faced monkeys from New Granada had died within a 
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few days of each other—the female from inflammation of 
the lungs; and the male, apparently from grief, as, after 
the death of his companion, he refused all food. These 
models of conjugal tenderness were at the Jardin des 
Plantes for seven years. 

The strong affection monkeys bear not only for each 
other, but for their owners, or even for any animals they 
have to associate with, is well known. Monsieur Relian, 
a surgeon resident in Batavia, in an interesting account he 
has given of two orangs which were leaving for Europe, 
says: ‘They were of the human size, and executed all the 
movements which men do, particularly with their hands. 
Both were very bashful when you looked fixedly at them, 
and the female would then throw herself into the arms of 
the male and hide her head in his breast. This touching 
sight I have witnessed with my own eyes. They did not 
speak, but uttered a sound similar to that of a monkey. 
They are called ‘‘ wild men,” from the relation which they 
bear in outward form to the human species, particularly in 
their movements, and in a mode of thinking which is cer- 
tainly peculiar to them, and which is not remarked in any 
other animals.’ 

When deprived of the society of individuals of their own 
tribe, monkeys appear to turn instinctively to that of 
human beings, in preference to the companionship of 
other animals. They have their likes and dislikes, how- 
ever, for certain individuals, preferring, if possible, to 
associate with persons from their own quarter of the globe. 
Mr George Bennett, speaking of a Malay monkey that had 
been given to him, and which had succéeded in freeing 
itself from the cord or chain by which it had been fastened, 
says that as soon as he had obtained his liberty, he walked 
in his usual erect posture towards some Malays who were 
standing near the place, and after hugging the legs of 
several of them, without, however, permitting them 
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to take him in their arms, he went to a Malay lad who 
seemed to be the object of his search; for, on meeting 
with him he climbed into his arms, and hugged him closely, 
expressing both by look and manner his gratification at 
being once more in the arms of him who, it appeared, had 
been his former master. This lad had not properly recip- 
rocated the poor creature’s affection, for he it was who had 
sold it to Mr Bennett. Its screams had been very dis- 
tressing ; and its frequent escapes down to the water-side 
in search of the lad who had brought it from Sumatra 
were the cause of much annoyance. When its original 
owner was not to he found, Mr Bennett had to get the 
temporary assistance of another Malay to take charge of 
it. Ultimately it became quite docile, and free from 
these mischievous tricks ascribed to the monkey tribe in 
general. Mr Bennett brought it to Europe, and says. that 
its mildness of disposition and playfulness of manner made 
it a favourite with all on board. It preferred children to 
adults, and became particularly attached to a little Papuan 
child, ‘whom it is not improbable he may have in some 
degree considered as having an affinity to his own 
species.’ 

A young chimpanzee was once purchased by the Zoo- 
logical Society, after it had apparently imbibed many ideas 
from its human neighbours. ‘Tommy,’ as he was called, 
was from the regions of the Gambia, and when found, was 
in the company of his mother, whom the hunters ‘ were 
obliged to shoot before they could obtain possession of 
the young one.’ Master Tommy, at the time the author 
observed him in the Zoological Gardens, where his cage 
was kept in a keeper’s apartment, was about two years old, 
and quite unsophisticated by any showman’s tuition. Two 
trees had been erected in his cage, and a rope suspended 
between them, to afford the youthful occupant the amuse- 
ment of climbing or swinging; but he generally preferred 
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to run about the floor of his cage, or amuse himself 
with visitors. 

In many of- his actions Tommy differed but little 
from the human species. ‘He was without exception,’ 
says our authority, ‘the only animal we have ever seen 
that could leap, or jump upon his hind-feet, like man; 
and this feat he often performed, both on the floor 
of his cage and in descending from his tree. He fre- 
quently indulged, too, in a kind of rude stamping dance, 
perfectly similar to that of a child of three or four years 
old, only that it was executed with greater force and con- 
fidence. All this arose from the uninterrupted spirits and 
buoyancy natural to the infant mind. He was at all times 
cheerful, lively, and perpetually in motion from sunrise to 
sunset, either jumping or dancing, or cantering about his 
cage, romping and playing with the spectators, or amusing 
himself by looking out at the window!’ Tommy was 
evidently better suited for walking on the ground than 
climbing trees, and, like his human friends, was particularly 
noticed to use his right hand in preference to his left. 
When told to seat himself in his swing, Tommy would 
good-humouredly do so, stretching out his foot to one of 
his visitors, to be set in motion. 

Although he strongly objected to being made the object 
of a practical joke, Master Tommy was very fond of play- 
ing them off on others. The carpenter had to enter the 
cage to make some alterations, and Tommy availed him- 
self of the opportunity to perform all kinds of tricks upon 
him, such as pulling his hair, snatching off his paper cap, 
purloining his tools, and even trying to trip him up, all the 
while assuming an aspect of the most innocent gravity, and 
only approaching when he deemed himself unobserved ; 
-the instant after he had perpetrated his joke, pretending 
to be interested in something at the other end of his cage. 
Finally, when the unfortunate carpenter happened to have 
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his back turned to him, Master Tommy, unable to resist 
the temptation, gave him such a sounding box on the ears 
that the keeper had to interfere. 

Another time he got a small dog into his cage, and so 
tried its temper by pulling its ears and tail that the poor 
brute showed an intention of retaliating; whereupon 
Master Tommy pretended to be highly indignant at his 
impudence, and with uplifted hand threatened to chastise 
doggie there and then. The young captive was very fond 
of being tickled, and flung his arms and feet about during 
the operation in an ecstasy of delight, his eyes twinkling, 
and his whole face convulsed with laughter. He had 
a great jealousy of children, and never lost a chance 
of pulling their hair, or clothes, or of scratching them. 
Although generally good-natured, he did not like to be 
teased or refused anything he had taken a liking to; then 
he would lose his temper, his face became inflamed with 
passion, and he uttered shrill and angry cries. He 
soon forgot his resentment, however, and in a few 
moments would recommence his games as if nothing had 
happened. His habits were extremely cleanly and decent ; 
he would pick his teeth, clean his nails, and perform 
many other similar acts which have been generally con- 
sidered as peculiar to the human species. 


MONKEYS AT FREEDOM. 


MONKEYS are born in almost as helpless a condition as 
are human beings. For the first fortnight after birth they 
pass their time in being nursed, in sleeping, and looking 
about them. During the whole of this time the care and 
attention of the mother are most exemplary ; the slightest 
sound or movement excites her immediate notice ; and 
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with her baby in her arms, she skilfully evades any ap- 
proaching danger by the most adroit manceuvres. At the 
end of the first fortnight the little one begins to get about 
by itself, but always under its mother’s watchful care. She 
frequently attempts to teach it to do for itself, but never 
forgets her solicitude for its safety, and at the earliest 
intimation of danger seizes it in her arms and seeks a 
place of refuge. 

When about six weeks old, the baby begins to need 
more substantial nutriment than milk, and is taught to 
provide for itself. Its powers are speedily developed, and 
in a few weeks its agility is most surprising. The mother’s 
fondness for her offspring continues; she devotes all her 
care to its comfort and education; and should it meet 
with an untimely end, her grief is so intense as frequently 
to cause her own death. ‘The care which the females 
bestow upon their offspring,’ says Duvancel, ‘is so tender 
and even refined that one would be almost tempted to 
attribute the sentiment to a rational rather than an in- 
stinctive process. It is a curious and interesting spec- 
tacle, which a little precaution has sometimes enabled me 
to witness, to see these females carry their young to the 
river, wash their faces in spite of their childish outcries, 
and altogether bestow upon their cleanliness a time and 
attention that in many cases the children of our own 
species might well envy. The Malays indeed related a 
fact to me, which I doubted at first, but which I believe 
to be in a great measure confirmed by my own subsequent 
observations: it is, that the young szamangs, whilst yet 
too weak to go alone, are always carried by individuals of 
their own sex; by their fathers if they are males, by their 
mothers if females.’ 

M. d’Osbonville states that the parents exercise their 
parental authority over their children in a sort of judicial 
and strictly impartial form, ‘The young ones were seen 
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to sport and gambol with one another in the presence of 
their mother, who sat ready to give judgment, and punish 
misdemeanours. When any one was found guilty of foul 
play or malicious conduct towards another of the family, 
the parent interfered by seizing the young criminal by the 
tail, which she held fast with one of her paws till she boxed 
his ears with the other.’ 

Dealing with the progress of education among monkeys, 
Forbes, in his Orzental Memoirs, remarks that they have 
often diverted him with ‘their parental affection for their 
young offspring, by teaching them to select food, to exert 
themselves in jumping from bough to bough, and then in 
taking more extensive leaps from tree to tree; encour- 
aging them by caresses when timorous, and menacing and 
even beating them when refractory. Knowing by instinct 
the malignity of the snakes, they are most vigilant in their 
destruction. They seize them when asleep by the neck, 
and running to the nearest flat stone, grind the head by 
a strong friction on the surface, frequently looking at it 
and grinning at their progress. Whenconvinced that the 
venomous fangs are destroyed, they toss the reptile to 
their young ones to play with.’ 

In the case of the approach of human enemies, an 
alarm is given by one of the tribe that danger is at hand. 
In an instant the youngster springs on to its mother’s 
body, and grasps it, to cite Mr Garratt’s AZarvels of Instinct, 
‘with such tenacity that no jerk can possibly loosen its 
hold; for the female parent, notwithstanding her burden, 
makes her usual and often surprising leaps of twenty or 
thirty feet from branch to branch and from tree to tree, 
without finding it necessary to give any assistance to her 
offspring by way of supporting it upon her own body. 
The little one holds fast, quite fearless of a fall, and 
doubtless without knowing anything as to the cause of its 
being carried off in such a hasty manner, or as to the 
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consequences of insecurity or of a tumble.’ Should the 
mother lose her life in protecting her young one, the latter 
has been known to be adopted and carefully guarded by 
other monkeys, both male and female. Rescued from its 
dangerous position, the little orphan is carried off by the 
tribe. Its educational and other wants are carefully 
looked to, the male and female adopters taking their turn 
alternately, handing the little creature from one to the 
other as occasion or convenience requires. 

A few months may be supposed to have elapsed when 
the tribe to which the little orphan belongs is once more 
attacked by human foes, who on this occasion are in 
considerable numbers and accompanied by dogs. These 
canine auxiliaries are sent in pursuit of the monkeys, but 
are met with such a gallant resistance that they retreat in 
confusion. ‘These are again encouraged to the attack,’ 
says Brehm in one particular instance mentioned in his 
Thierleben ; ‘but by this time all the baboons had re- 
ascended the heights excepting a young one about six 
months old, who, loudly calling for aid, climbed on a block 
of rock, and was surrounded by the dogs. Now, one of the 
largest males, a true hero, came down again from the moun- 
tain, slowly went to the young one, coaxed him, and trium- 
phantly led him away—the dogs being too much astonished 
to make an attack.’ Other instances are given of the readi- 
ness of the older monkeys to help the young. A little one 
was seized one day by an eagle; but, says Brehm, ‘it saved 
itself from being carried off at once by clinging to a branch. 
It cried loudly for assistance ; upon which the other mem- 
bers of the troop, with much uproar, rushed to the rescue, 
surrounded the eagle, and pulled out so many of his 
feathers that he no longer thought of his prey, but only 
how to escape.’ 

According to numerous accounts, the larger species of 


monkeys, in their native forests, construct huts for them- 
E 
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selves and families nearly similar in form to those of 
certain Africans; or else they take possession of those 
abandoned by the natives. They also make beds of 
leaves ; but, according to some accounts, these are only 
for the females and young, the males sleeping outside. It 
is asserted that these African monkeys maintain among 
themselves a republican form of government, in which the 
strictest order and subordination are enforced. When 
they travel from place to place they are under the com- 
mand of particular chieftains, which are always the oldest 
and most powerful of the tribe, and maintain a severe kind 
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of discipline upon the march. The females, when they 
have but one young one, carry it in front of them; but 
should there happen to be twins, one of them is mounted 
upon its mother’s back. During the march the females 
and young always travel in the centre, a troop of the old 
males leading the van, and another bringing up the rear of 
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the party. Hemprich and Ehrenberg, speaking of such 
troops of migrating monkeys, remark that ‘they did not 
appear to pay the slightest attention to the Gallas and 
Abyssinians, but when the European travellers approached, 
whom they probably mistrusted from the appearance of 
their firearms, the old males abandoned their station in 
the rear, and placed themselves between the troop and 
the travellers ; so that it was found extremely difficult to 
procure specimens of either the females or young. When 
they first observed the travellers approaching, they all 
stood erect, for the purpose of examining them. The 
old males, having driven away the females and young 
animals, remained in this position till the near approach 
-of the party compelled them also to retire, when the 
whole troop scampered up the sides of the mountains, 
making them resound with their shrill clamour.’ 

But travellers in search of ‘specimens’ do not always 
get off so easily. Brehm relates how when he formed one 
of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha’s party, they attacked a troop 
of baboons in the pass of Mensa, but were utterly routed 
and put to flight, although provided with firearms ; and in 
many instances, where the men have been unarmed, : or 
unable to get these defenders of their native fastnesses 
within range, they have paid the penalty of their attack 
by suffering severe wounds, and even death, from the 
stones and other articles flung at them. In the neighbour- 
hood of inhabited localities, monkeys turn the tables on 
their human foes by also seeking for ‘specimens,’ but of 
fruit and grain only. ‘Where they are likely to meet with 
resistance,’ we are told, ‘their predatory expeditions are 
usually made during the night ; but where the thinness of 
the population and the want of firearms place them on 
some degree of equality with the inhabitants, they make 
their forays in the open day, and dispute with the husband- 
man the fruits of his labour.’ 
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When they are engaged upon any very daring raid, 
monkeys place sentinels upon the neighbouring trees and 
heights to give them timely warning of approaching 
danger; and should they be surprised through any fault 
of these sentinels, the luckless individual is either severely 
punished, or in some cases, it is declared, is put to death 
for his neglect of the public safety. According to some 
accounts, these raiders will form a long chain, extending 
from the field or garden they are plundering towards their 
own place of abode, and toss the fruits of their robbery 
from one to the other, till collected together and deposited 
in a place of safety. By this co-operative system they are 
enabled to carry off a much larger booty than they could 
if each one only took sufficient for himself. When leaving 
the scene of their plunder, however, each takes off with 
him as much as he can carry. Fruit and eggs are their 
chief food ; in a state of nature, it is believed, they will 
not touch the flesh of warm-blooded animals, nor in a state 
of captivity, unless cooked. 

Some monkeys are pre-eminently a silvan race, and 
never abandon their native forests. ‘ Each tribe or family 
has its own particular district, into which individuals of 
other tribes or species are never allowed to intrude, the 
whole community uniting promptly to repel any aggression 
of this nature, either upon their territory or their indi- 
vidual rights. They are highly gregarious, never leave the 
recesses of the forest, generally take up their quarters in 
the vicinity of a running stream, and seldom approach the 
habitations of men. It is this spirit of union and mutual 
defence which prompts the monkeys to collect round 
travellers, and by their chattering, grimaces, and every 
other means in their power, endeavour to prevent them 
from intruding into the little territory which they. regard 
as their especial property.’ Sometimes, indeed, regular 
pitched battles take place between two tribes, such as 
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those between the Geladas and the Hamadryads described 
by Schimper, the well-known traveller, when sticks and 
stones are freely used. Most monkey tribes, however, 
appear quite satisfied if permitted to remain in peaceable 
possession of their own localities, there to carry on their 
customary occupations. 

Some idea of their mode of life may be gleaned from 
such scenes as those portrayed by Margrave, in his 
account of a species Buffon termed ouarines. ‘ Every 
day, both morning and evening,’ says the traveller, ‘ they 
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assemble in the woods to receive instruction. When 
all come together, one among the number takes the 
highest place on a tree, and makes a signal with his 
hand to the rest to sit round, in order to hearken. As 
soon as he sees them placed, he begins his discourse 
with so loud a voice, and yet in a manner so precipitate, 
that to hear him at a distance, one would think the 
whole company were crying out at the same time. 
However, during that time, one only is speaking, and 
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all the rest observe the most profound silence. When this 
is done, he makes a sign with the hand for the rest to 
reply, and at that instant they raise their voices together, 
until, by another signal of the hand, they are enjoined 
silence. This they as readily obey, till at last the whole 
assembly break up.’ What the nature of this discourse is, 
not knowing the speaker’s language, we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

Although each family lives separate, it appears to be on 
social terms with the other families of the tribe ; and when 
they remove their habitations, all travel together in large 
bands. Let us suppose that the little orphan previously 
mentioned, now grown up and become one of the leaders 
of the tribe, has taken unto himself a wife from among the 
most attractive females of his species. Let us suppose 
that they are a happy couple, living in the social freedom 
of their native wood, and knowing nothing of the doings 
of the outer world, when suddenly a party of travellers 
appear upon the scene, and ruthlessly despatch the young 
bride. The sequel, to quote Forbes in his Oriental 
Memoirs, was as follows: ‘On a shooting-party, one of my 
friends killed a female monkey, and carried it to his tent, 
which was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, 
who made a great noise, and in a menacing posture 
advanced towards it. On his presenting his fowling-piece 
they retreated, but one stood his ground, chattering and 
menacing in a furious manner. He at length came close 
to the tent door, and finding that his threatenings were 
of no avail, began a lamentable moaning, and by every 
expression of grief and supplication, seemed to beg the 
body of the deceased. On this it was given to him. He 
took it up in his arms, eagerly pressed it to his bosom, and 
carried it off in a sort of triumph to his expecting com- 
panions. The artless behaviour of this poor animal 
wrought so powerfully on the sportsmen that they re- 
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solved never more to level a gun at one of the monkey 
tribe.’ 

According to their custom of carrying away their dead 
and wounded, it may be presumed that our hero bore off 
his murdered bride and buried her, in accordance with the 
habits of his tribe, beneath a cairn of leaves. These crea- 
tures, as we know, feel the most intense and overpowering 
sorrow for their deceased, and something closely approach- 
ing to human intelligence mingles with their sense of the 
ravages of death. 


MY PET APH. 


Ir you were asked, reader, to guess what my pet is, or 
rather who he eS he is, I hope, important enough to 
admit of my dispensing with the neuter gender—I am sure 
you ‘would not succeed in guessing. Well, then, I may 
as well tell you that he is a small ‘ gibbon.’ - 

My office, in the last port where I was stationed, looked 
over the sea, and had a veranda outside it, which of course 
was kept sacred. I was sitting one day in my office-chair, 
looking out over the bay beyond, to collect my thoughts 
for a despatch then in hand, when I espied a Celestial 
coming along the veranda with some dark object in his 
arms, the dark object showing its appreciation of the 
attention it was receiving by placing two arms of in- 
ordinate length round the man’s neck. I naturally rose 
up to see what this phenomenon was, and having been told 
that it was a rare animal, I at once made overtures for 
its purchase. As soon as negotiations were concluded, I 
fastened my purchase—a black gibbon—to my copying- 
press, instead of sending him up to my house, being 
anxious to introduce him myself to my two dogs and to 
Joseph the cat. I could not entrust a rare animal to my 
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servants, lest the introduction through their agency to 
Joseph and the rest might result in some disaster. 

When I fastened the gibbon to the press I took no 
account of the length of the animal’s arms, and I was 
therefore not a little surprised when a black hand took 
possession of a red-and-blue pencil and a black mouth 
began to eat it. Nature is said, in her beneficence, to 
instruct the lower animals what to eat and what to avoid. 


HL 


Gibbon, 


That, no doubt, applies to an animal in the wild state, 
such animal being directed by instinct where to find an 
antidote to anything deleterious which it may have eaten. 
An animal in captivity must, however, be treated differ- 
ently, and must not be allowed to do as it likes. So I 
reasoned ; and as I had no herb ready to correct the evi! 
which I knew would result from eating a pencil, I pro- 
ceeded to recover the stolen article. Though my new 
pet did not mind being touched, though he would jump 
into your lap and make himself at home, he strongly 
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objected to part with anything which he had once got 
hold of, and a good deal of diplomacy had to be used 
before I repossessed myself of the pencil. 

Scarcely was this fun at an end before some black 
fingers were dipped into the ink; and when the ink was 
removed out of reach, the gum-bottle was next turned 
over, the gum being particularly appreciated. Thinking 
that the animal might be thirsty, I put a saucer of water 
before him; but though easy to put the saucer down, it 
was impossible to pick it up again, even though there was 
not a drop of water left in it. It seemed to me, on reflec- 
tion, that I had made a bad purchase. 

At first, the name of ‘Sambo’ was given to the gib- 
bon, on account of its jet-black colour; then this was 
changed in course of time to ‘Samuel,’ the little 
fellow becoming too respectable to be called Sambo. 
At the last port at which I was stationed the lower 
windows of my dwelling-house were provided with 
iron bars—about five inches apart—as a protection 
against thieves. These bars were a great convenience to 
me, as I could attach Sam to them at meal-times, thus 
keeping him out of mischief, whilst giving him plenty of 
freedom. The question of feeding Sam was not an easy 
one to tackle. If we sat down and began eating before 
he was served, the most noisy protests were made; and 
when the saucer of rice was put down, there was no one 
courageous enough to recover the empty saucer. The 
point was often settled by Sam himself, who, having 
finished his rice, would throw the saucer into the air a 
few times—catching it very cleverly—and then hurl it 
away from him. A wooden bowl was found to answer 
better; but this also received much rough usage, and had 
to be repeatedly renewed. 

One very noticeable feature about Sam was his extreme 
jealousy. If I stroked the cat in his presence, he used to 
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get into a paroxysm of rage and make great efforts to bite 
me. He would be almost as much vexed if J patted the 
dogs. When a guest came to luncheon he was so angry 
at the intrusion that he often had to be removed. He 
would absorb all the conversation until removal, it being 
quite impossible to keep him quiet. He had a singular 
objection to anything being removed by the servants ; and 
had he been fastened to my chair instead of the window, 
no plate once put on the table could have been removed. 
When in the drawing-room with me—and he was often 
there—he would even fly at my wife if she attempted to 
touch the tea-things. At this date he has sobered down 
a good deal; but even now, though a servant may bring 
me a letter, he must not take away a reply if Sam is with 
me. He objects to any one coming near me; and if my 
wife shakes my coat, or even touches my shoulder, he 
catches hold of her, though now perhaps more in play 
than in anger. 

His disposition has naturally changed during his long 
captivity, and I am therefore obliged to speak of his 
actions in the past tense. Sitting up, Sam measures 
sixteen and a half inches ; but his arms are twenty-three 
inches long. He is jet black all over, has fur as thick as 
. that of many animals which live in cold climes, and the 
hair on the top of his head grows up into a point, which 
naturally enhances his personal appearance. His nose is 
flat, and is doubtless more useful than ornamental. He 
has a good voice, and whether he calls out for his food or 
expresses his delight at seeing you, his notes are equally 
agreeable. When'I take him his bread and milk at half- 
past six every morning, he shows his gratitude in a queer 
way: prostrating himself, he makes what no doubt are 
eloquent speeches in his own language. After he has 
spoken for some time and made numerous faces, he takes 
hold of my hand and hugs it. Until he has gone through 
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this elaborate performance, he will not touch his food. 
Though his diet should consist of rice and fruit only, he 
often has bread and jam, and often, too, a slice of cake. 
He has no objection, moreover, to either rice-pudding or 
plum-pudding. When his appetite shows signs of weak- 
ness, an egg beaten up in milk revives him ; and symptoms 
of fever call for a little quinine mixed with sugar. I never 
give Sam ¢ea.. Tea makes such animals nervous, and has 
other deleterious effects on their constitutions which need 
not be particularised here. Orang-outangs taken to Britain 
are generally dosed with tea on arrival, and are given an 
inordinate quantity of fruit to eat. Very little fruit is 
required, and care should be taken not to give too much 
water. In their wild state gibbons no doubt eat a large 
quantity of fruit; but then nature comes to their aid if ill 
effects arise, and points out to them the herb which will 
cure them. In captivity they do not get much exercise, 
and science can do very little for them when bodily ail- 
ments occur. 

If Sam breaks loose in the summer, he helps himself 
liberally to bananas: if his rope gives way in the winter, 
he makes his way to the drawing-room; there he warms 
himself, and having done this, he jumps on the sofa, pulls 
an antimacassar over him, and goes to sleep. 

When I go into the garden, I release him altogether. 
He jumps from tree to tree to the great amazement of the 
Celestials, who watch his movements from hillocks outside 
my grounds, and occasionally he comes down to have a 
game with my two pups. It is not a common sight to see 
a gibbon loose, nor can you always get a picture of a 
gibbon and a dog rolling over and over each other in play. 
Perhaps some of my readers may at one time or another 
have kept gibbons. If they have, they must have been 
struck with the singular way in which gibbons quench their 
thirst. The young gibbon does not put his mouth to the 
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water when he wants to drink; he dips his 4 hand into 
it and sucks the back of his fingers, the hair which is on 
them taking up about half a teaspoonful of water at a time. 
As he grows older he shakes off this youthful folly, and 
then dips his head into the water and sucks the fluid up in 
the same way that a horse does. What the gibbon lives on 
in his native wilds it is impossible to say ; but he evidently 
has a predilection for spiders’ webs. My pet clears away all 
webs within his reach, and apparently not liking to leave 
the owners of them homeless, he devours them too. He is 
very fond of hard-backed beetles ; but these delicacies are 
now strictly forbidden, as they are not calculated to agree 
with bread and jam or with rice-pudding. 

It was not an easy matter to keep Sam alive in the 
tropics; now that he is not only well out of the tropics 
but in a region where the winters are severe, one may well 
despair of being able to preserve him. During the twenty- 
seven months which he has now spent with me, he has been 
my constant companion. He went with me to the office 
when I was in the south of China: he goes with me now 
that I am in the north. In the south he used to pull the 
hats of my chair-coolies off: here he continues this play, 
varying it by pulling my hat off and throwing it away, 
At the office he constitutes himself my special guardian, 
making strong protests against any one approaching my 
desk. He will allow a stranger to go up to him and 
scratch his head ; but he makes the noisiest demonstrations 
possible if any one ventures to shake hands with me or 
touch anything on my desk. 

If I leave my house in the morning without him, he 
speedily lets me understand how sore in spirit he is, and 
I have eventually to take him. Sometimes I am reluctant 
to take him, as he pulls things about at the office, and on 
the way to the office he swoops down on any fruit which 
may be within range. If he captures a pear or an apple, 
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he returns with it in great triumph, showing as much 
pleasure in his face, and making as much noise as a child 
does when given a piece of cake of more than ordinary 
richness or a lollipop of extra quality. I became so well 
known that itinerant fruit-vendors knew where to apply 
for compensation for thefts committed. There was no 
ill-feeling created; indeed there were roars of laughter 
when the ‘black monkey,’ as they termed Sam, made a 
good seizure. I had to keep a string of ‘cash’ at the 
office to pay for Sam’s depredations. 


BABOON-HUNTING ON AN AFRICAN FARM. 


THE special character of baboon-hunting is derived from 
the fact that baboons are generally found in large troops, 
numbering up to eighty or a hundred or more. In some 
of the karroo farms of the Sneeuwberg and Compass Berg 
ranges in the Midland districts of Cape Colony, for 
instance, the rocky krantzes and kopjes covered with bush 
and boulder are often infested by such troops. So long 
as they are left undisturbed in their strongholds, so long 
must the farmer be content to see the tale of his losses in 
stock grow bigger every day. Single-handed, not much 
can be done, for baboons are difficult to approach, and if 
surprised at close quarters, they have a good idea of 
defending themselves with large stones. It is one of the 
farmer’s most tantalising experiences to stand at the door 
of his homestead, gun in hand, and see the baboons just 
out of range on the rocky sky-line a few hundred yards 
away—now springing on all fours like a large dog, now 
squatting on their haunches like a bushman—and to know 
that the cunning beasts are just watching till his back is 
turned that they may seize their opportunity to swoop 
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down and raid his flocks. Their predatory methods, too, 
are revoltingly cruel, and ‘baboon-handled’ stock can 
always be recognised at a glance. They will attack cattle, 
tearing the udders away with their long powerful hands, 
and sheep and goats are often found by the herdsmen 
with their hindquarters stripped of the flesh right to the 
bone, and left to die in slow torture. 

Moreover, the baboon is no respecter of persons, and 
the costly imported ‘long-wool’ or the priceless angora 
may fall a victim, no less than the common Cape ‘hamel’ 
or ‘capater’ which would only fetch half-a-sovereign or so 
at the market in Cradock or Graaf-Reinet. 

And now to come to the plan of campaign. An open 
assault by day is of little use, for the almost human intel- 
ligence of the baboon is proverbial, and it is well known 
that the principles of ‘sentry-go’ are put into practice in 
each troop. At the first sign of an enemy’s approach the 
deep. barking Yd-Au/ Yda-hu/ of the simian sentinel 
sounds a warning note to the rest, and immediately the 
whole troop is seen making off stealthily behind the 
boulders to the back of the krantz or springing along the 
spur of the ridge to the heights beyond. 

To ensure a successful hunt, it is thus needful to begin 
circumventing the enemy the day before. The Kaffir 
herdsmen are sent out towards sunset and instructed to 
form a wide circle round the baboons’ feeding ground— 
the prickly pear scrub tracts of the veldt are their special 
haunts. Quietly narrowing the circle, they gradually head 
the scattered feeders towards one particular krantz which 
has been agreed upon, and, by the time it is dark, the 
baboons, suspecting nothing, are safely ensconced for the 
night in the rocky clefts of their Majuba Hill. 

Meanwhile, from the neighbouring farms in the district, 
one after another rides to the appointed rendezvous at the 
homestead. 
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A good ‘meet’ will muster a dozen or fifteen guns. 
After suitable refreshment, and perhaps two or three 
hours’ sleep till after midnight, the party of sportsmen 
make their way by moonlight to the scene of action. 

Each man has his position assigned to him. Presently 
the hill is surrounded, the guns being a hundred yards or 
so apart. A couple of the party are told off to the post 
of honour (and danger) at the top of the krantz. This is 
to cut off the baboons’ retreat when the guns begin to 
shoot from below. The troop is thus hemmed in between 
two fires. These dispositions having been made as 
silently as possible, there is nothing more to be done 
except take out a pipe to keep awake, lying out in the 
warm clear night to watch for the first streaks of the early 
South African dawn. 

Between three and four in the morning a falling stone 
or a cracking mimosa branch sets the watchers on the 
alert. By-and-by in the gray light the first baboon is 
sighted cautiously coming out to take his morning observa- 
tions. Crack! goes a rifle. The baboon leaps up in the 
air, and a blood-curdling scream, startlingly human, pro- 
claims that one of the assassins of the sheep kraal has met 
his righteous fate. Taken by surprise, the whole troop 
rushes out to escape, and for the next few minutes things 
are lively for all the guns, as the baboons clamber up 
towards the top of the krantz only to find an equally warm 
reception awaiting them there. 

Unless some unguarded point affords a loophole of 
escape—oversights do occur in the best regulated hunts— 
the number left Zors de combat upon the field of battle will 
be very often as many as thirty or forty, or even more. 
Unlike the Red Indians, whose victory is not complete 
until the scalps of their fallen foes adorn their waist-belts, 
the last thing the baboon hunter does is to secure the 
tails of the slain. 
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For the tail of a baboon the government offers a reward 
of three shillings (there is a fixed tariff for the different 
carnivora according to their size and destructiveness) as 
an encouragement to the farmers, and some compensation 
for their loss of time. Between six and seven, the sports- 
men are back at the homestead for an early breakfast 
before they ride off again to their respective farms. The 
return from a baboon hunt is generally awaited by the 
feminine portion of the farmer’s household with some 
degree of suspense and uneasiness. For in the uncertain 
light of the early morning it is not difficult to mistake a 
man for a baboon, and the men on the top of the krantz 
sometimes find the bullets whizzing around at rather too 
close quarters to be pleasant. 

Wild shooting, or an incautious change of position by 
one of the party in the excitement of the moment in order 
to get a better aim, have been known to lead to narrow 
escapes ; and instances are on record of casualties which 
have occasionally resulted in a tragic termination of the 
hunt for those concerned. As a commentary upon this 
element of risk which exists in baboon-hunting, there is a 
story current of a man who was once asked: ‘Well, how 
did the hunt go off?’ ‘Fine,’ was the laconic reply; 
‘forty baboons and two men!’ 
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CLEVER PARROTS. 


HE parrot is the type of a large and important 
group of birds, divided into numerous families 
and genera. It has been suggested that they 
come nearest to the birds of prey, but this is 
at present no more than a suggestion. They 

are pre-eminently tropical birds, and live on fruit and seed, 
with the exception of the Kea, which has, since the 
colonisation of New Zealand, taken to a flesh-eating diet. 
As a rule the parrots are brightly coloured birds, being 
often, like other forest-frequenting creatures, green ; there 
are’ some species, however, which are not brilliantly 
coloured. ‘There is occasionally a difference of colour in 
the two sexes, which is best marked in species belonging 
to the genus Eclectus ; in these the prevailing colour of 
the female is red, and of the male green. Some species 
will survive for fifty years in confinement. Parrots make 
their nests in holes, and lay white eggs, as is commonly the 
case where the eggs are concealed. 


Sir Walter Scott’s droll anecdotes were inexhaustible 
F 
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He had always a fresh one ready at call. His friend John 
Ballantyne had a green parrot—a very great favourite— 
which he carried about on his hand like a hawk; indeed, 
it often perched on his head, and dressed his hair by turn- 
ing the curls over its black horny bill. One morning Scott 
found Poll busy arranging his hair as usual. Ballantyne 
told him some curious anecdotes of the bird, mentioning 
that as it sat on his fist as he was walking in the garden, he 
encountered old Geordie the gardener, who, staring with 
astonishment, asked him ‘ What’n a beast that was ?’ 

‘A beast?’ replied Mr Ballantyne: ‘it’s a bird, man— 
a parrot.” _ 

‘Eh, sir, that canna be a parrot: it’s just a green craw!’ 
responded Geordie. 

Scott laughed heartily at this, and related that he, ora 
friend of his, had a parrot, which, being allowed to wander 
about at pleasure in the grounds, used to come regularly 
at one o’clock in the afternoon—the hour at which the 
servants dined—and, rapping with its bill at the kitchen 
window, would ask: ‘Is the petawtis ready ?’ with a strong 
Northumbrian burr, which Scott imitated to the life, having 
the same peculiarity himself, which made the joke still 
better. 

The resemblance between parrots and monkeys in their 
dispositions and habits is very strong. Like monkeys, 
parrots display a remarkable degree of intelligence ; and 
like that of monkeys, it is often devoted to the accomplish- 
ment of the tricks in which they delight. The brain in 
parrots is larger and more perfect than in any other kind 
of birds. Exaggerated ideas of the intelligence of parrots 
have, however, been entertained by some, who, misled by 
the amusing appositeness with which they often utter the 
sentences they have learned to speak, have too hastily 
concluded that they fully understand the meaning of what 
they say. The parrot, an account of which appears on a 
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later page under the title of ‘The Photographer’s Parrot,’ 
was the best speaker we ever heard. But no well- 
authenticated instance is on record of one having ever 
shown a capacity for rationally sustained conversation. 
There is indeed a well-known and often repeated story 
of a parrot in Brazil which excited much speculation two 
hundred years ago, and which Locke thought worthy of a 
place in the midst of a grave philosophical discussion in 
his Zssay on the Human Understanding, which has been 
regarded as indicating something of this kind; but it is 
not more wonderful than many other trustworthy anecdotes 
of parrots, which may easily be explained by supposing 
these birds to possess—as they certainly do possess, in 
common with many other animals—memory and association 
of ideas, so that words addressed to them, and the tone in 
which these words are spoken, recall the acquired sentence 
that seems their appropriate reply ; or the utterance of an 
acquired sentence is suggested by the presence of some 
person, or by some circumstance that occurs. 

Locke quotes the story from Sir William Temple’s 
Memoirs of what passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679. 
Sir William Temple says: ‘I had a mind to know from 
Prince Maurice’s own mouth the account of a common 
but much credited story that I had heard so often from 
many others of an old parrot he had in Brazil, during his 
government there, that spoke and asked and answered 
questions like a reasonable creature; so that those of 
his train there generally concluded it to be witchery or 
possession.’ He accordingly asked Prince Maurice about 
the matter, who told him that having heard of the parrot, 
he sent for it; and that when it was brought into the room 
where he was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, 
it presently exclaimed, ‘What a company of white men 
are here!’ They asked what it thought that man was, 
pointing to the Prince. The parrot answered: ‘Some 
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general or other.’ When they brought it close to him, he 
asked it, ‘Whence come you?’ It answered, ‘From 
Marinnan.’ The Prince then said, ‘To whom do you 
belong?’ The parrot replied, ‘To a Portuguese.’ The 
Prince asked, ‘What do you do there?’ The parrot 
said, ‘I look after the chickens.’ The Prince laughed, 
and said, ‘You look after the chickens?’ The parrot 
replied, ‘Yes; and I know well enough how to do it;’ 
and began to cluck like a hen calling chickens. This 
parrot appears only to have been a well-trained bird, 
accustomed to say certain things, and ready to say them, 
but them only, on occasions such as arose from the 
presence of the Prince and his attendants and the questions 
addressed to it. 

The death of a parrot was thus announced in the 
General Evening Post for the 9th of October 1802; ‘A 
few days ago died in Half-moon Street, Piccadilly, the 
celebrated parrot of Colonel O’Kelly. This singular 
bird sang a number of songs in perfect time and tune. She 
could express her wants articulately, and give her orders 
in a manner nearly approaching to rationality. Her age 
was not known; it was, however, more than thirty years, 
for previously to that period, Colonel O’Kelly bought her 
at Bristol for a hundred guineas. The colonel was re- 
peatedly offered five hundred guineas a year for the bird 
by persons who wished to make a public exhibition of her; 
but this, out of tenderness for his favourite, he constantly 
refused.’ This parrot, we are told, ‘beat time with all 
the appearance of science ; and so accurate was its judg- 
ment, that if by chance it mistook a note, it would revert 
to the bar where the mistake was made, correct itself, and 
still beating regular time, go through the whole with 
wonderful exactness.’ 

In Willughby’s translation of Clusius his Discourse and 
Account of Parrots, we read as follows: ‘The noble Philip 
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Marnixius of St Aldegond had a parrot whom I have oft 
heard laugh like a man, when he was by the bystanders 
bidden so to do in the French tongue, in these words, 
“ Riez, perroquet, riez” |Laugh, parrot, laugh]; yea, which 
was more wonderful, it would presently add in the French 
tongue, as if it had been endued with reason, but doubtless 
so taught, “ O le grand sot qui me faict rire!” [Oh, what a 
fool to make me laugh!], and was wont to repeat these 
words twice or thrice.’ This has sometimes been adduced 
as a proof of the great intelligence of parrots. It is 
evidently, however, rather an illustration of memory and 
association of ideas, which, along with other things, will 
be found illustrated also in the following account communi- 
cated to us of a parrot in London. 

A blue macaw in Brook’s menagerie imitated to per- 
fection the snarling, barking, and howling of dogs, and 
the cackling and crowing of fowls, and would also astonish 
the visitors by its readiness in mimicking any peculiar 
voice in the company. Dr Thornton bought the bird for 
fifteen guineas; but it moped, sickened, and seemed to 
have lost all imitative power till it was released from 
captivity and allowed the range of the house. Then it 
speedily recovered health and regained the beauty of its 
plumage, made itself perfectly at home, became very 
loquacious, and played many amusing tricks. Its sense 
of smelling was very acute, and it was generally the first 
to announce that dinner was ready. Its mode of showing 
gratitude or satisfaction was by half expanding its wings 
with a gentle tremulous flutter of the feathers and uttering 
a low and not unpleasing note. If food was proffered 
which its instinct or caprice rejected, it would take it with 
its foot and throw it down with an exclamation which 
sounded like ‘ Zhere/’ Food that was to its liking was 
carefully examined, tasted, and then conveyed to the 
bird’s own tin dish, in which it was packed close by 
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pressure with the bill. If any of the children fell or was 
hurt, Poll was the first to give the alarm, and did not 
cease clamouring till the cause was attended to. 

Dr Thornton’s son taught this parrot to descend from 
its perch at word of command and to stand upon his 
finger ; then, on another order, it turned back downward, 
and hung on the finger by one foot, retaining its hold 
although swung about ever so violently. Like many other 
parrots and cockatoos, it was evidently vain and very 
susceptible of flattery; and was generally prompt in com- 
plying, if asked, to extend its wings and show their beauty. 
It would walk on the ground backward, if ordered to do 
so, walking in this direction with the utmost ease. It was 
extremely fond of music; and with movements of the 
feet along the perch, danced to all lively tunes, its wings 
also moving, and its head moving backward and forward 
in correct time. By a peculiar working of the serratures 
or fife which all parrots have in the upper mandible, 
against the lower, it diligently strove to imitate the noise 
made by a scissors-grinder who weekly visited the street ; 
but finding that this alone did not quite serve the purpose, 
it had recourse to the expedient of striking its claws 
against its tin-covered perch, and accurately observing 
the time of the turning of the wheel, effected so exact an 
imitation once or twice a day, that the neighbours said 
the man had become a perpetual nuisance. 

A lady had a gray parrot of four years old, that learned 
new words and sentences every day, and made surprisingly 
correct application of them. Enjoying perfect freedom, 
he would sometimes indulge in the expensive luxury of 
mischief, upon which his mistress would scold him, when 
he would indignantly reply, ‘Not a naughty Poll,’ ‘ Not 
a bold bad bird;’ and reiterate, with stamping of his 
right foot and an up-and-down movement of his body, ‘I 
am not—I am not!’ When she praised him, he would 
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tell her that she was a darling and that he loved her. He 
was very jealous of attentions paid to children, and when 
he saw them caressed would cry, ‘Go away, bold girl!’ 
or ‘Go away, bold boy!’ using the terms girl and boy 
with accurate discrimination. He remembered every 
name that he heard, and applied it correctly to the person. 
Once seeing a visitor without a dog he was accustomed to 
have with him, he called the dog by name and whistled 
for him, although neither the gentleman nor his dog had 
been at the house for some months. He would mimic 
a visitor’s taking off coat or shawl, as if trying to divest 
himself of his wings, and no one laughed more heartily 
at his performances than he did himself. He would play 
with the cats till tired of them, and then whistle for 
the dogs to chase them away. He was often allowed to 
be out of doors, and the crows would fly away in alarm 
from a tree when he got upon it, calling Good mornings 
after them apparently with great delight. 

‘Let me catch you doing that again !’ called out a parrot 
to some boys who had given a runaway ring to the door- 
bell of a house at Acton. One of the boys, seeing no one 
but the bird in the cage, and struck with a feeling of awe, 
called next day and apologised to the owner of the house. 
As he was quitting the hall, Poll exclaimed, ‘Oh, then, you 
won't do that again.’ 

In the case of a parrot owned by a family of my acquaint- 
ance, his master had tried for a long time, as the appropriate 
season drew nigh, to teach him to say, ‘A merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year to you!’ but the bird, although 
wonderfully intelligent and docile as a rule, was upon this 
occasion obstinately silent, and his master gave up the task. 
But on Christmas Eve some friends called at the house, and 
as they entered the parlour, the bird, to their delight, but 
to his master’s astonishment, saluted them with, ‘A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year to you!’ ‘The guests 
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were quite ready to declare that this was the most sagacious 
of all recorded parrots, and might even have believed that 
such a phenomenon possessed the ability to study the 
almanac. 

This particular parrot is fond of hoaxing the dog, an 
amusement in which many of his race appear to take a 
real pleasure. This bird could imitate his master’s voice 
and whistle to perfection, and was evidently proud of 
his power. This was curious, as he was so afraid of 
his master, or was, at any rate, so shy in his presence 
that he would never speak if the gentleman could be 
seen. Did the latter, however, but step behind a cur- 
tain or door, Charlie, as the bird always calls himself, 
would rattle away merrily, but stopped at once if his 
master showed himself. 

Carlo, the dog, may be basking in the sun, or snoozing 
harmlessly in a corner of the room, when suddenly, and 
quite of his own accord, the parrot will shout so exactly in 
his master’s voice as sometimes to deceive the family, 
‘Hi, Carlo! Cats!’ The dog leaps up, rushes furiously 
into the garden, looking fiercely round for the intruders ; 
then encouraged by fresh cries of ‘Cats! Cats! Seize 
them, Carlo!’ bounds over the wall into the next garden. 
The moment he has done this, the parrot, with a wonder- 
ful change to his master’s sternest tones, calls out, ‘Come 
back, Carlo! Come back, you naughty dog!’ Carlo slinks 
back, ashamed and frightened, evidently expecting to find 
his owner awaiting him with a cane. Now, this looks like 
something more than ‘a parrot-like repetition’ of certain 
acquired words. 

Another bird in my circle is equally fond of ‘chaffing’ 
his fellow-housemate the dog. In a very different tone 
from that employed to poor Carlo when ‘cats’ were 
referred to, this one will whistle and say patronisingly, 
‘Gyp, poor old Gyp! Does Gyp want to go out?’ The 
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dog, delighted at the prospect of a run with his master, 
is invariably taken in, frisking and dancing about, and 
looking wonderingly around in search of the supposed 
speaker ; but of course is always disappointed. This trick 
is played by the bird over and over again, always with the 
same success. 

This parrot could also dance the polka, or what she 
considered was the polka, and proud she was of this 
accomplishment. You could not please her more than by 
asking her to show off her steps ; and it was amusing, and 
odd too, to hear the bird, when she was covered up for 
the night, practising her dance. Whether she did this to 
improve herself, or because she liked the exercise, or from 
no logical cause whatever, there is no telling. 

I must not forget one anecdote of our friend Charlie, 
which is perhaps the most curious of any I have to record. 
There were two young boys, brothers, in the house; and 
their mother, Charlie’s mistress, was in the habit of calling 
them by name Reginald and Albert, using certain familiar 
contractions when she did so. It was no wonder that 
Charlie caught these up; but what will be said of such an 
application of them as the following? The bird, as with 
most parrots, was not allowed water in his cage; so, when 
thirsty, he would call in what may be termed his own voice, 
‘Reggie! Reggie !—Reggie or Bertie !—Charlie wants some 
water !’ 

Charlie has a great fondness for the paste of which pie- 
crust is made, and this being known, he was often treated 
to a piece. He naturally looked for this; and when for- 
gotten, he would invite himself to have some, in the form 
of words which had doubtless often been used by his 
mistress ; he would say, ‘Charlie, do you like paste? Will 
you have a bit?’ This would be said in the voice of his 
mistress or her daughter ; he would then add in quite a 
changed tone, ‘Oh, rather !’ 
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I am inclined to fancy that parrots learn, and perhaps 
understand phrases relating to eating and drinking 
almost sooner than any others. One of my feathered 
acquaintances was in the habit of inviting visitors to take 
refreshment. ‘Won’t you have a cup of tea? Do have 
a cup of tea,’ she would say ; and sometimes it was really 
awkward, as almost compelling the mistress to extend her 
hospitality to visitors for whom such an invitation had 
not previously been intended. This bird was also fond 
of saying ‘Good-bye!’ and never said it at the wrong time. 
When the visitor was about to depart, he or she would be 
startled by a voice from a personage hitherto unseen, say- 
ing, ‘Well, good-bye! good-bye !’ 

This bird had been taught to count up to six; but she 
could rarely say the numbers all in order. She often 
missed one, not the same figure, however; three, four, or 
five were, but only one at a time, her usual omissions. 
She was always conscious that she had made a mistake, 
and on ‘skipping’ a figure, would give a shrill comical 
whistle and begin again. Some kind of thought and cal- 
culation must have passed through her mind during this 
performance. 

I have already spoken of the fondness of parrots for 
hoaxing or mischief. I was once acquainted with a family 
in the west of England, the father whereof was owner of 
some extensive brickworks and grounds near his residence. 
He used to be on his ground very early, and came home 
to breakfast. His time being limited, his wife liked to 
have the meal ready when he came in. She used to watch 
for him, and call to the servant as soon as he was in sight. 
They kept a parrot ; but no one, it is certain, ever taught 
the bird to imitate this, so it must have been out of sheer 
mischief that he acquired the phrase referring to his 
master’s return, Often did his voice in exact imitation 
of his mistress startle the servant: ‘Mary, here is your 
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master coming across the field!’ Mary would hurry up 
with the breakfast things, the clatter whereof would alarm 
her mistress, who naturally supposed that the girl had seen 
MrR close at hand ; and the good lady would hasten 
from her room possibly fifteen or twenty minutes before 
she need have appeared, only to find that the parrot—who 
would exult in a deep chuckle—had hoaxed them again. 

That these birds are the same in all parts of the world 
is sufficiently proved by an anecdote which another friend, 
a very intelligent Singhalese, told me, referring to his own 
people. <A parrot had long been kept by his family, who 
belonged to the Roman Catholic Singhalese, and the bird 
would sometimes startle my friend’s mother, when perhaps 
she was, so to speak, ‘up to her eyes’ in household work, 
and much indisposed to receive visitors, by assuming the 
voice of one of the daughters, and exclaiming as if alarmed, 
‘Mother! mother! the priest is coming!’ Then the poor 
woman would at once cease her work, and throw an apron 
over her head, after the manner of Singhalese women, in 
order decorously to meet the holy father, who was not near 
the place. The bird did this several times, but yet did 
not repeat the call over and over again throughout the 
day, as she would repeat other sentences she had picked 
up; so it really does look as though she had some 
knowledge of the meaning of the words and took a 
mischievous pleasure in their effect. 

Parrots have a bad reputation as being spiteful and cruel. 
I dare say this is often true; but many of them are gentle 
and affectionate, and all have a dog-like faculty of remem- 
bering members of a family who have left home. This may 
appear to the reader as an unlikely power, yet one of the 
birds already quoted—our friend of the polka—was very 
fond of one of her young mistresses, who married and 
went away. When she came home to see her friends, the 
bird would recognise her step before seeing her, and would 
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call with evident pleasure, ‘Hallo, Flo! Come along, 
Flo!’ Now she might, indeed must, have heard the girl’s 
brothers thus greet her; but how did the parrot know the 
right time to use the expressions, and that they were to be 
used to this particular sister? I can suggest no explana- 
tion except that the bird had some thinking power. 

As regards the affection of parrots, most persons who 
have kept them will have some corroborative anecdotes to 
tell, and yet the birds have a reputation for spitefulness 
and malice-bearing. This last accusation, by the way, 
tends to support a belief in their thinking. I again admit 
that they are often spiteful; but they have generally been 
teased a good deal and their tempers spoilt. 

The parrot last described was fond of all the family in 
which she lived, a tolerably large one ; and when let out 
of her cage, which was usually done for an hour every day, 
she would go from chair to chair and kiss in her fashion 
every one present. How did she learn that a kiss was the 
usual way of showing affection? She might perhaps have 
been taught to do this mechanically or to one person ; but 
to go the round of the family one after the other was her 
own idea—not at all a bad one for a parrot. That she 
knew what she was doing, and what was the meaning of 
a kiss, was made abundantly clear at other times. For 
instance, when her favourite the former Miss Florence 
came in, the bird would say very softly: ‘Come and 
kiss me, darling!’ and appear supremely delighted when 


the young lady complied, which I need hardly say was 
always the case. 
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SOME PARROTS I HAVE KNOWN. 


THE first parrot whom it was my privilege to know 
resided in the house where I was born. He was an 
extremely handsome bird, and his plumage was always in 
beautiful condition. He was, moreover, blessed with an 
exceedingly good temper. It is true that tradition said 
that in his early days he had been addicted to swearing—a 
habit picked up during his voyage to this country from 
his sailor companions—but words of such a character had 
happily quite faded from his memory by the time when 
I first made his acquaintance. By that time, indeed, he 
had got so far as to occasionally become pious, so pious 
that he had to be removed from the room at the time of 
family prayers, as he was prone to exclaim ‘ Let us pray’ 
at inopportune moments, and would occasionally even 
repeat about half of the Lord’s Prayer. The indignity 
of banishment from the dining-room to the hall on such 
occasions weighed heavily upon him; he resorted to a 
mean revenge, which proved so successful that he must 
often have chuckled over it to himself. One night, in the 
middle of the evening devotions, the sound of the street 
door latch being unfastened, caused the hasty exit, amid 
general alarm, of the family. No one was at the door, 
but some nights later the alarm was repeated ; it became 
common at prayer time, and it was not until some time 
afterwards discovered that the prayerful exile had en- 
deavoured by this very successful ruse to draw attention 
to the indignity of his position. 

Parrots are not above availing themselves of artificial 
means, when they think it necessary, for the proper repro- 
duction of a particular voice or sound. For instance, in 
order to obtain the resonance of tone required for the 
successful imitation of the deep voice possessed by the 
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master of the house, this particular bird would invariably 
put his head into his empty or half-empty seed-tin, a 
method of voice production he was never known to adopt 
at any other time, or for the imitation of any other voice 
or sound. He thus succeeded in producing a very perfect 
imitation, and his orders (always most peremptorily pro- 
claimed) were occasionally mistaken for those of his 
master. 

On one occasion a friend had arrived unexpectedly from 
the country, when the family were out of town; only the 
master of the house was at home, and he was also going 
away the very evening his friend arrived. The visitor 
was, however, asked to remain for the night, an offer which 
he accepted. The following morning, to the disgust of 
the servant who was engaged in her work, he appeared 
early upon the scene, inquiring for her master. ‘ Master 
went away last night,’ she answered. ‘Impossible! Why, 
I heard him call for his hot water and his boots this morn- 
ing,’ cried the astonished guest. ‘Oh sir, that was the 
parrot,’ answered the servant. 

The bird sometimes uttered words in season. His 
owner was a clergyman with a curacy at the East End of 
London. When the rector made his first call, he was 
shown into a room where for some minutes he and the 
bird were alone together. On the entrance of the lady of 
the house, her visitor at once remarked: ‘There is no 
occasion for me to ask your husband’s views, as your 
parrot has just greeted me with the words “ No Popery for 
Polly.”’ The bird had, perhaps not unnaturally, an 
ecclesiastical turn of mind; he would constantly exclaim, 
in a burst of enthusiasm, ‘ Long life to Canterbury.’ The 
word ‘Archbishop’ he left out ; it was too much for him. 
At the same time he could be critical, and when dis- 
satisfied with the views expressed upon religious questions, 
would state his opinion warmly. At the time of the great 
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controversy respecting the Maynooth grant, when party 
spirit ran high, several clergymen met one evening to 
discuss at the house where the bird lived the burning 
question of the hour. Polly was covered over, according 
to custom, after it became dark, and no notice was taken 
of him. <A heated discussion took place, but after a time 
a slight momentary pause occurred in the conversation, 
whereupon a stern voice was heard angrily ejaculating 
from the covered Cage, ‘Stuff! Pack of nonsense! 
Rubbish !’ 

This parrot much enjoyed being placed on the balcony 
of the portico of the house, where he would remain for 
hours, much to the amusement of the boys in the street ; 
but from this coign of vantage the cage had to be removed, 
as he hailed the passing omnibuses, and persisted in calling 
for cabs. 

All the parrots I have known have been accustomed to 
pass the night in their swings. From this upper or bed- 
room story the bird one evening fell suddenly down to 
the floor of the cage. Though he was not in any way 
injured by the fall, the shock drew from him the exclama- 
tion, ‘Oh, good gracious ! !? 

A friend living in the neighbourhood used to pass the 
house as he went to and fro to his daily occupation; he 
was in the habit of knocking two or three times a day, 
and, truth to tell, he became rather a bore. One day when 
he was giving his usual double knock, Polly exclaimed in 
a loud and distinct voice, ‘There’s that Robbins.’ It 
appeared, on inquiry, that the cook, whose duty it was to 
open the door in the morning, had become exasperated 
by his repeated visits, and had been accustomed to utter 
these words when she heard him at the door. 

There was an old factotum in our family who used to 
sew for us, and who occasionally spent several weeks at a 
time at the house. She was somewhat of a character, had 
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been married three times, and to distinguish her second 
dear departed, was in the habit of calling him ‘my middle 
husband.’ The old woman was very deaf, and much 
shouting was needed to make her hear. One day many 
vain efforts were made to induce her to do a piece of work 
in a particular way, but she could not or would not see 
what was wanted, and at last in despair the lady of the’ 
house remarked to the nurse, ‘Oh, never mind; when she 
is gone, it must be altered.’ ‘Ah,’ remarked the parrot, 
in a loud clear voice, ‘there’s no fool like an old fool.’ 

This bird lived with us for about thirteen years, and 
his death was caused by a cold. He had accompanied us 
for a summer holiday to a cottage in Surrey, and one day 
was unwisely hung up in a draught between a door anda 
window. The cold ended in inflammation of the lungs, 
and after lingering for nearly a week, he died; his last 
words—addressed to his mistress—were, ‘ Kiss me, Emily.’ 
Much grief, I need hardly say, was felt for his loss; he 
was carried to his grave wrapped in a little flannel 
gown, and carefully buried under an evergreen at the end 
of the lawn. 

Another bird had belonged to my grandmother, and 
after her death spent the last two or three years of its 
life with us. The habit, so noticeable in birds of every 
description, of remarking the flight of time, was in this one 
very remarkable. At six o’clock in the evening, as soon 
as the clock struck, his usual habit was to exclaim, ‘ Put 
me to bed ;’ and if no notice was taken of his request, he 
uttered unpleasant screams, and on being told to be quiet, 
would reply, ‘Why don’t you put me to bed?’ The 
cover having been placed over his cage, he would immedi- 
ately exclaim, ‘Now put little Dicky to bed.’ ‘Little 
Dicky’ was a canary who lived in a cage which hung 
above his own. On one occasion, when placed one 
summer’s day at the open window of his home, he much 
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offended an old lady who was passing, by calling out 
loudly, ‘Who are you, you old guy?’ She knocked at 
the door and scolded the servant, insisting that some one 
had deliberately insulted her. 

The parrot had one morning been given a bath—or, 
in other words, the garden watering-can had been turned 
upon him—and was placed in front of the fire to dry. 
There were two small kittens who also liked the warmth 
of the fire, and who were sitting one on each side of the 
cage. The bird walked first to one side, and looking 
down out of the corner of his eye, inquired, ‘Are you a 
good boy?’ ‘Then he sidled across to the other end of 
his perch and said to the other kitten, ‘And are you a 
good boy?’ 

One day two children of our family visited the house, 
and when alone amused themselves by mischievously 
pulling up some tulips, which grew in a pot in the room, 
by the roots, afterwards carefully replacing them. A little 
later, Polly’s master, to whom the plants belonged, came 
into the room, and immediately exclaimed, ‘Oh, look at 
my tulips; see how they are growing.’ Polly at once 
uttered two words, and only two—the reader will forgive 
their rudeness, they were so much to the point; they were, 
‘You ass!’ I need hardly say that some time elapsed 
before the owner of the tulips was made acquainted with 
all the particulars of what had happened. 

Our next parrot, in spite of her eighteen years, has 
no sign of age about her; she sings, dances, climbs, 
and whistles with all the vigour of youth. She is shy 
in the presence of strangers, before whom she will very 
‘rarely talk at all; and is more curious in her habits, taking 
great fancies to some people, and decided dislikes to 
others. She has an unpleasant habit of sometimes wishing 
visitors good-bye when she does not approve of them. 


She also, if she cannot get what she wants, gives angry 
G 
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whacks and double knocks upon the tin floor of her cage. 
Nothing appears to delight her more than mischief. She 
positively revels in it, and to get hold of anything she 
ought not to have is unmixed joy. Evidently the bird has 
been at some time very cruelly treated: for many months 
she was terrified at the sight of a man or a boy, and for 
years a broomstick was an object of horror to her. Since 
getting over this fear she has shown a decided liking 
for the sweep and the coalman, and the latter has left the 
house with the bird wishing him pleasantly good-bye and 
affectionately requesting him to kiss her, which gives rise 
to the question whether she may have had, in her African 
past,-a kind negro friend. Any one who has ever had 
opportunities of studying the parrot tribe must have been 
struck with their extraordinary gift of memory, so long ago 
observed by Plutarch. 

It is very curious to observe the peculiar way in which 
these birds learn their lessons. When a fresh word is 
being acquired, at first (though not always) the word is 
miscalled, and the parrot will constantly repeat it, just like 
a child practising a lesson, becoming perfect by degrees. 
Then when quite mastered, the word is put away, as it 
were, at the back of its memory, to be brought forward 
when required, two or three years sometimes elapsing 
before the occasion arises. Some easy words it is found 
quite useless to endeavour to teach the bird; for instance, 
for years the words ‘Thank you’ have been said to her 
when giving her food, but she never has once uttered 
them on receiving it. On one occasion, though, on see- 
ing some delicacy being given to the cat, she remarked, 
in a reproving voice, ‘Thank you.’ Good-morning and 
good-night are constantly said at the proper times, but 4 
heavy London fog perplexes her; she hesitates which to 
say, sometimes ending the matter on a dark morning by 
remarking, ‘Good-night.’ 
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Cats have always been a great attraction to her. One 
fine fellow, who was a great favourite, by name ‘Thomas,’ 
she called beautifully, occasionally slightly altering his 
name to ‘Tom Ass.’ He has been in his grave eleven 
years (and here again the curious power of memory ap- 
pears at intervals); ‘Tommy, Thomas,’ and ‘Poor old 
Tom,’ as tenderly called, often in the fond tone of those 
who grieve for the dear departed. 

A young kitten succeeded Thomas, by name Peter. In 
early youth he distinguished himself by various tricks, 
always to his cost, by walking on the top of the cage when 
the cover was on, having his paws consequently nipped. 
One very weak moment he ventured to sit down on the 
top, dangling his fine tail within the bars. Polly, of course, 
seized a firm hold of it, with the disastrous consequence that 
bird, cat, and cage all fell down to the ground together. 

Another time, when on the table, the cage was seen to 
move about five inches, the bird having secured a firm 
grip of Peter’s tail while clinging tight tothe perch. Years 
have, however, in a degree brought wisdom to Peter, who 
is able to measure his distance within half an inch. Still, 
in spite of this harsh treatment, the cat appears really 
attached to the parrot, guarding her from strangers of his 
~ own family on summer days, when they are both basking 
in the sun in their London garden. This is more than 
ordinary kindness, for when the cat steals, a warning cry 
of ‘Peter!’ attracts attention; and once, on Puss jump- 
ing on to the kitchen table, Polly immediately exclaimed, 
‘Peter, you are stealing.’ 

One peculiarity of the bird is the power of distinguish- 
ing each member of the family individually, calling them 
by their respective names, and this, whether or not she is 
covered over, or is in the dark. Having lived within the 
sound of ‘ Big Ben’ for several years, the parrot is fond of 
copying him. This she does mostly late in the evenings, 
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when the traffic in the streets is quietest. She booms 
the note quite correctly, occasionally in the interval 
between the chimes and the first stroke of the great bell, 
insinuating perhaps the not unfair idea that ‘Big Ben’ 
might hurry up. 

Parrots are born whittlers; the tearing up of soft wood 
is to them a great delight. Perhaps exercise keeps them 
in health. ‘Give the bird something to do,’ the attendant 
at the Zoological Gardens wisely advised, and very excel- 
lent advice it was. The bird will often demolish a large 
stick of firewood in one day, but objects strongly to any 
person seeing the performance. Unless quite alone in the 
room, she insists on being secluded from view by her 
cover, and if any one lifts it up to see what is going on, 
she directly leaves off work, raises her feathers like a 
turkey cock, and sometimes has demanded in an- angry 
voice, ‘What do you want?’ The sticks which she is 
destroying are always cleverly placed between the bars, 
sometimes upright, so as to get a purchase upon them. 

The bird is fond of counting, but cannot go beyond 
seven. Often when cribbage is being played, she joins in 
with her figures. Laughing, too, appears to give her much 
pleasure. Unlike the other two birds, this one has always 
been allowed to come out at feeding hours, and spends 
some time at the top of the cage, where she flaps her 
wings, and then usually descends and takes a promenade 
to see what mischief she can find to do, finally going in 
when the food is ready for her. If kept waiting longer 
than she thinks right, she will call her attendant by name, 
saying, ‘Come along, here, here.’ A favourite remark of 
hers is, ‘It is all the same,’ spoken in a reassuring voice. 
Once when a gentleman was fussing and fuming about 
some business, she aptly answered, ‘ Don’t bother yourself 


about it.’ Aliso another day she observed, ‘You must 
prove that.’ 
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Here is a curious story of a parrot which became foster- 
mother to kittens. At Northrepps Hall, near Cromer, the 
seat of the late Sir Fowell Buxton, a large colony of 
parrots and macaws had been established, for whom a 
home had been provided near the house in a large open 
aviary, with hutches for them to lay in. But the birds as 
a rule preferred the woods, at any rate during the summer, 
only coming home at feeding-time, when, on the well- 
known tinkling of the spoon on the tin containing their 
food, a large covey of gaily plumaged birds came fluttering 
down to the feeding-place, presenting a sight not often to 
be seen in England. The hutches being then practically 
deserted, a cat found one of them a convenient place to 
kitten in. While the mother-cat was away foraging, one 
of the female parrots paid a chance visit to the place, and 
finding the young kittens in her nest, at once adopted 
them as her own, and was found by Lady Buxton’s man 
covering her strange adopted children with her wings. 

A few words may not be out of place with regard to 
the feeding of these birds. They should be given plenty 
of clean water, clean gravel, and a clean cage. When the 
perch is scrubbed, it should be dried by the fire. Hemp, 
canary, and millet seed, mixed together in equal parts, is 
a very good diet. Chillies and the large whole peppers 
should about once a week be given. Water-cress, celery, 
mustard and cress, and lettuce are excellent: any kind of 
fruit in season is good. Orange-peel, to pick to pieces, 
much interests them. MHard-boiled egg, sponge-cake, 
boiled rice, and biscuits are good food; while for medi- 
cines, palm-oil (about as much as will lie on a shilling) 
and a little brandy in their water tin appears to answer 
best. Above all, keep the birds warm, both in summer 
and winter; never let them be in a draught, and never, 
unless you wish to kill them, leave them uncovered at 


night. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER’S PARROT. 


I BECAME acquainted with Mr Truefitt in the summer of 
1873, and having occasion to visit him one Saturday after- 
noon, was invited to drink tea with the family. The only 
other stranger present was a Mr Peters, who, like myself, 
had called on business. He was telling a very wonderful 
story, which awakened my incredulity, and I happened to 
express it. There was silence for a moment; and then 
a voice—I hear it yet—quiet, grave, solemn, but intensely 
satirical, uttered these memorable words: ‘My con- 
science!’ I turned round, and found, to my astonish- 

ment, that the speaker who had so 
suddenly and unexpectedly intro- 
duced himself was a parrot, which, 
after having thus expressed itself, 
sat on the lower bar of its cage, 
with its head on one side, look- 
ing straight across the table at 
Mr Peters. ‘Wonderful!’ I ejac- 
ulated. Mr Peters trembled,- but 
could not keep his eyes from the 
parrot. ‘Eh, you rascal,’ said 
Poll; ‘go tothekitchen. You ’re 
a Fenian. That’s what I say.’ 
And having thus delivered itself, 
it sprang into its ring, and shouted at the pitch of its 
voice, ‘ Ring the bell, ring the bell.’ Mr Peters became 
pale, rose to his feet, called for his hat and umbrella, 
and finally said ‘good-bye,’ and took his departure. 

As the reader may suppose, I was at once an admirer of 
Poll. I had heard parrots in a cracked voice endeavour 
to say ‘Pretty Poll;’ but what other parrots had attempted 
this parrot had achieved, and having been assured that 
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what he had said was nothing to what he could say, I was 
determined to interview him. This determination I im- 
mediately made known to Mr Truefitt, who there and then 
invited me to spend the following Monday with him, and 
intimated that, as he and his mother and sister expected 
to be engaged during the day, I should have the bird 
pretty much to myself. 

According to appointment, I went early, and was 
ushered into the dining-room by the servant. Breakfast 
was set, but, with the exception of Mrs Truefitt, no one 
had come downstairs. Poll was in his usual place, and 
appeared to be very much excited. I got out my pocket- 
book and pencil, to be ready. ‘Well take our seats at 
the table,’ said Mrs Truefitt; and we had no sooner done 
so, than Poll perched on one of the bars which ran across 
his cage, and looking towards the door of the room, 
shouted in a sound, clear, distinct voice, ‘ Peter, come to 
breakfast. Polly wants his breakfast. Quick, you rascal.’ 
It being summer-time, there was no coal in the grate, but 
lifting the poker, Mrs Truefitt made a feint of stirring the 
fire, when the parrot, in a most pathetic voice, said, ‘ Is 
it very cold?’ When Mr Truefitt entered the room, Poll 
more than surprised me by bowing most gracefully, and 
saying, ‘Good-morning, Mr Truefitt ; I hope you are well.’ 
But when the auntie of the family appeared, the joy of the 
bird was unbounded. ‘Auntie,’ he said, ‘ comment vous 
portez-vous ? What news in the Scotsman this morning? 
Come and kiss me, auntie. Come and kiss me, darling. 
Kiss me, then. Oh kiss me.’ This was uttered in a most 
affectionate voice. I felt astounded, and could scarcely 
believe my own eyes and ears. Nor would he cease 
repeating the latter sentence until the auntie approached 
him and wished him good-morning. What surprised me 
most was the appropriateness of the bird’s words to the 
circumstances, Of course, this was the result of training ; 
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but how could a bird, not possessed of a reasoning faculty, 
be trained to know, not only ow to articulate certain 
words, but when to articulate them? ‘This was the ques- 
tion which puzzled me. For example, when the cups were 
being filled, he looked gravely down to the table and 
asked, ‘Are ye wantin’ yer tea?’ and when we began to 
eat, he imitated the smacking of lips, and asked, ‘Is it 
nice? Is it good—very good?’ And after he had par- 
taken of some dainty which Mrs Truefitt gave him, he 
again imitated the smacking of lips, and pronounced it 
‘good, good, nice, nice, very nice.’ The fact of this 
appropriateness says much for Mrs Truefitt, his sole and 
exclusive teacher; but I confess that I have always felt 
a difficulty about it. 

We had salmon for breakfast, and some one having 
asked if it was good, Poll said, ‘ Fine, fine; taste it, taste 
it ;’ and again imitated the smacking of lips, as if he were 
tasting it himself. During the half-hour or so we sat at 
breakfast he seemed to know that I was there to hear him 
and report ; at least—which is not a usual thing with him 
so early in the day—he kept dancing about the cage, and 
firing off such sentences as the following: ‘Mamma, 
Polly is going to school. Mamma, he’s going to college 
to learn to be a doctor. Yes, my pretty bird—yes.’ Here 
he would pause a little, and then start another theme. 
Sometimes he shouted like a mariner, ‘What ship? 
What ship, ahoy? Mate, there’s a man overboard, of 
the royal navy.’ This last sentence he articulated most 
admirably. Then he was a baronet, and a candidate for 
the suffrages of a constituency. ‘Vote,’ he cried, ‘ for Sir 
Polly Truefitt. Iam a member. Major Polly Truefitt of 
the British army.’ And that he was interested in passing 
events was evident from the fact that he asked Mr Truefitt 
the following question: ‘Peter, have you ‘seen the great 
Shah?’ Then, as if he wished me to understand that he 
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was not altogether ignorant of literature, he quoted, ‘Come 
on, Macduff, and coward be he who first cries hold enough!’ 
‘A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse!’ ‘ Richard is 
himself again.’ 

He repeated several other quotations, which I neglected 
to take down, but I remember that at the close he very 
emphatically, and with a dash of pride, pronounced the 
author’s name—‘ Shakespeare,’ and shook his head, as 
much as to say that he knew what he was about. After a 
little silence he said in a zwaesome manner, ‘ Poor papa, 
poor papa; he is up among the little stars.’ This he had 
picked up after the death of the late Mr Truefitt, who was 
very fond of him. He repeated this several times ; and 
then, naming a terrier that once belonged to the family, he 
said mournfully, ‘Poor Blucher, poor Blucher! Blucher 
is dead.’ Then sharply, ‘But Blucher was only a dog ;’ 
and very proudly, ‘But Polly is a good, good, good little 
boy. Ah, Jock ’—this to the new dog—‘you are a bad 
boy. Go to the kitchen, sir. You are a bad boy; 
yes, yes.’ 

After breakfast I was left alone with the parrot, but not 
long. An old gentleman called to see Mr Truefitt in his 
studio. He had a boy with him about eight years of age, 
who was put into the dining-room to wait until the old 
gentleman came downstairs. The boy sat down on the 
seat nearest the door, directly opposite Poll’s cage. A few 
moments of silence occurred, and then Poll, pulling him- 
self up, addressed the little stranger thus: ‘John, attend 
to your master. John, fetch mea cigar. John, a glass of 
beer with the chill off. John, put the horses to the 
carriage ; Polly wants a drive in the gardens with Lady 
Polly. John, brush my coat; quick, you rascal.’ At the 
conclusion of this speech, which was delivered with an air 
of authority, the poor little fellow, whose name happened 
to be John, was nearly frightened out of his wits, and 
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leaving the room, he disappeared upstairs, screaming, 
‘Grandpa, the bird in the room has been speaking to 
me.’ 

When the old gentleman came down, he would see this 
wonderful bird; and he had no sooner made his appear- 
ance in the dining-room, than Poll very sharply asked, 
‘What’s your name, sir?’ The old gentleman literally 
sank into a chair. ‘My name,’ continued the parrot, 
answering his own question—‘my name is pretty Polly 
Truefitt, seventy-two Princes Street’ (the number of a 
previous house). ‘I’m a volunteer; Captain Polly True- 
fitt, first Highland company. What corps are you?’ Then 
putting himself into the attitude of a drill-sergeant, he 
unburdened himself in the following manner: ‘ Attention. 
Dress. Eyes front. Shoulder arms’ (the reader will ex- 
cuse Polly’s order). ‘Fix bayonets. Rear rank,° take 
open order; right about face; quick, march. Hooray, 
Hurrah for the Prince of Wales! Sergeant-major, right 
wheel. Make ready, make ready—present—fre.’ He 
then continued for some time shouting ‘ toot-oot-oot,’ &c. 
in imitation of the firing of rifles. 

The old gentleman was thunderstruck, and no wonder 
—for Poll’s pronunciation while delivering himself of these 
words of drill, the inflection of his voice, and entire 
attitude are so perfect, that a captain of volunteers told 
me that. the first time he heard him at it he was waiting 
for Mr Truefitt in the adjoining drawing-room, and could 
scarcely believe, even after the truth was made known to 
him, but that Mr Truefitt, being a volunteer, had engaged 
a drill-instructor to post him up for the evening. ‘Indeed,’ 
he added, ‘I never heard a drill-sergeant whose articulation 
was to be compared to that of the parrot.’ After this 
effort, as if conscious of having done a good morning’s 
work, Poll wished us ‘ good-bye,’ and leaping into his ring, 
said no more until the one o’clock gun, which is fired from 
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the castle, went off; when, rousing himself up, he made 
the room ring by crying, ‘One o’clock, one o’clock ; Polly 
wants his dinner. Jeanie, lay the cloth. Polly wants his 
dinner, with a glass of sherry ;’ and ceased not until the 
cloth was laid and the dinner set. 

In the evening four ladies were present, and among 
them a clergyman’s wife, who was more than delighted 
with Poll’s singing. As if certain that he would be de- 
sired to sing, he made the following request to himself: 
‘Poll,’ he said, ‘sing a pretty song to the ladies ;’ then 
coughing, like a nervous young lady about to entertain 
a party, he sang the following verses, giving to each its 
appropriate tune: 


O dear, what can the matter be? 

Jockey stays long at the fair. 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonnie brown hair. 


For Poll ’s a jolly good fellow, 
Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Poll’s a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Down among the coals, 
Down among the coals, 
Polly is a clever chap, 

Down among the coals, 


I wish I was a swell, 
A-roving down Pall-Mall, 
Upon the street to spread my feet, 
I wish I was a swell. 
Don’t I, rather! 


He sang other verses during the evening, such as Charlie 
is my darling, but of course substituting ‘ Polly’ for 
‘Charlie ;’ Up in a balloon, Boys ; My dear Boys, my dear 
Boys, he is a Pal 0 mine; and Champagne Charlie is my 
name, up to every little same, my boys; and amused and 
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delighted us all by dancing to one or two of his tunes. 
His singing of Poll’s a jolly good Fellow, was inimitable ; 
but when asked to repeat it by the clergyman’s wife, he 
very sharply told her to ‘go to the kitchen.’ That he 
objected to being encored was evident, so we allowed him 
to sing, dance, speak, laugh, or be silent just as he pleased. 
Polly is a capital laugher. He bends and unbends, and 
does it so heartily that it is difficult to believe that he 
is not consciously amused. Then he cries too, most 
mournfully, and generally indulges in it when he hears any 
one speaking in piteous tones. 

When the company had dispersed on the evening in 
question, he looked as if aware that he had shown himself 
off to some advantage, and, indeed, went the length of 
saying, ‘Poll is a very pretty bird. He’s a good little 
boy.’ When drawing near to the later hours, he inter- 
rupted an interesting conversation by saying, ‘Are you 
not going to your beddies? Polly is going to his beddie. 
Yes. Good-night, good-night.’ He then leapt into his 
ring, and retired for the night, evidently highly satisfied 
with the day’s performance. 

The last time I saw him, he distinctly pronounced my 
name, after hearing it a few times. He then wished the 
Duke of Edinburgh much joy, and informed me that he 
was proud to have the honour of the acquaintance of 
the Prince of Wales. Indeed, he seems to be extremely 
fond of our future king, and an anecdote illustrative of this 
trait in his character may very appropriately conclude this 
paper. When His Royal Highness, accompanied by his 
beautiful princess, was in Edinburgh laying the foundation- 
stone of the new Infirmary, the royal procession passed 
along Princes Street, and halted for a few minutes opposite 
Mr Truefitt’s window, which was. open for the occasion. 
A maiden lady of democratic principles was heard to say 
very ostentatiously that the people of Edinburgh were very 
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foolish in making such an ado about two common mortals 
like themselves. Some one very politely told her to hold 
her tongue; but she would not be put down, until Poll, 
who was brought to the open window, fairly silenced her 
by shouting until the procession moved on, ‘ Hurrah for 
the Prince of Wales !’ 


MY PET STARLING. 


THE rearing of a nest of starlings is always a very difficult 
task, and I found it peculiarly so. In fact one young 
starling would require half-a-dozen servants at least to 
attend it. Iwas not master of those starlings, not a bit 


Starling. 


of it; they were masters of me. I had to get out of bed 
and stuff them with grub at three o’clock every morning. 
They lived in a band-box in a closet off my bedroom. I 
had to get up again at four o’clock to feed them, again 
at five, and again at six; in fact I saw more sunrises 
during the infancy of that nest of starlings than ever I 
did before or since. By day, and all day long, I stuffed 
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them, and at intervals the servant relieved me of that 
duty. In fact it was pretty nearly all stuffing; but even 
then they were not satisfied, and made several ineffectual 
attempts to swallow my finger as well. At length—and 
how happy I felt !—they could both feed themselves and 
fly. This last accomplishment was anything but agreeable 
to me, for no sooner did I open their door than out they 
would all fly, one after the other, and seat themselves on 
my head and shoulders, each one trying to make more 
noise than all the rest and outdo his brothers. 

I got so tired of this sort of thing at last, that one day 
I determined to set them all at liberty. I accordingly 
hung their cage outside the window and opened their 
door, and they all flew, but back they came into the room 
again, and settled on me as usual. ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I’m 
going gardening.’ By the way they clung to me it was 
evident their answer was, ‘And so are we.’ And so they 
did. And as soon as I commenced operations with the 
spade, they commenced operations too, by searching for 
and eating every worm I turned up, evidently thinking 
I was merely working for their benefit and pleasure. I 
got tired of this. ‘Oh bother you all!’ I cried ; ‘I’m sick 
of you!’ I threw down my spade in disgust; and before 
they could divine my intention, I had leaped the fence 
and disappeared in the plantation beyond. 

‘Now,’ said I to myself as I entered the garden that 
evening after my return, and could see no signs of starlings, 
‘I’m rid of you plagues at last ;’? and I smiled with satis- 
faction. It was short-lived, for just at that moment, 
‘Skraigh, skraigh, skraigh’ sounded from the trees adjoin- 
ing ; and before I could turn foot, my tormentors, seemingly 
mad with joy, were all sitting on me as usual. Two of 
them died about a week after this; and the others, being 
cock and hen, I resolved to keep. 

Both Dick and his wife soon grew to be very fine birds. 
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I procured them a large roomy cage, with plenty of sand 
and a layer of straw in the bottom of it, a dish or two, a 
bath, a drinking fountain, and always a supply of fresh 
green weeds on the roof of their domicile. Besides their 
usual food of soaked bread, &c., they had slugs occasion- - 
ally, and flies and earthworms. Once a day the cage-door 
was thrown open, and out they both would fly with joyful 
skraigh, to enjoy the luxury of a bath on the kitchen floor. 
One would have imagined that being only two, they would 
not have stood on the order of their going; but they did, 
at least Dick did, for he insisted upon using the bath 
first, and his wife had to wait patiently until his lordship 
had finished. This was part of Dick’s domestic discipline. 
When they were both thoroughly wet and draggled, and 
everything within a radius of two yards was in the same 
condition, their next move was to hop on to the fender, 
and flutter and gaze pensively into the fire; and two more 
melancholy looking, ragged wretches you never saw. 
When they began to dry, then they began to dress; and 
in a few minutes Richard was himself again, and so was 
his wife. 

Starlings have their own natural song, and a strange 
noise they make too. Their great faculty, however, is the 
gift of imitation, which they have in a wonderful degree of 
perfection. The first thing that Dick learned to imitate 
was the rumbling of carts and carriages on the street, and 
very proud he was of the accomplishment. ‘Then he 
learned to pronounce his own name, with the prefix 
‘Pretty,’ which he never omitted, and to which he was 
justly entitled. Except when sitting on their perch singing 
or piping, these two little pets were never tired engineering 
about their cage, and everything was minutely examined. 
They were perfect adepts at boring holes; by inserting 
the bill closed, and opening it like a pair of scissors, lo! 
the thing was done. Dick’s rule of conduct was that he 
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himself should have the first of everything, and be allowed 
to examine first into everything, to have the highest 
perch and all the tit-bits; in a word to rule, king and 
priest, in his own cage. I don’t suppose he hated his 
wife, but he kept her in a state of inglorious subjection to 
his royal will and pleasure. ‘ Hezekiah’ was the name he 
gave his wife ; I don’t know why, but I am sure no one 
taught him this, for he first used the name himself, and 
then it was only to correct his pronunciation. 

Sometimes Dick would sit himself down to sing a song ; 
and presently his wife would join in with a few simple 
notes of melody; upon which Dick would stop singing 
instantly, and look round at her with indignation. ‘ Heze- 
kiah! Hezekiah !!’ he would say ; which being interpreted, 
clearly meant: ‘ Hezekiah, my dear, how can you so far 
forget yourself as to presume to interrupt your lord and 
master with that cracked and quavering voice of yours !’ 
Then he would commence anew; and Hezekiah, being so 
good-natured, would soon forget her scolding and again 
join in. This was too much for Dick’s temper; and 
Hezekiah was accordingly chased round and round the 
cage and soundly thrashed. His conduct altogether as a 
husband, I am sorry to say, was very far from satisfactory. 
I have said he always retained the highest perch for him- 
self; but sometimes he would turn one eye downwards, 
dnd seeing Hezekiah sitting so cosily and contentedly on 
her humble perch, would at once conclude that her seat 
was more comfortable than his; so down he would hop 
and send her off at once. 

It was Dick’s orders that Hezekiah should only eat at 
meal-times ; that meant at all times when he chose to 
feed, after he was done. But I suppose his poor wife was 
often a little hungry in the interim, for she would watch 
till she got Dick fairly into the middle of a song, and 
quite oblivious of surrounding circumstances, then she 
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would hop down and snatch a meal on the sly. But dire 
was the punishment for the deceit if Dick found her out. 
Sometimes J think she used to long for a little love and 
affection, and at such times she would jump up on the 
perch beside her husband, and with a fond cry sidle close 
to him. 

‘ Hezekiah! Hezekiah!’ he would exclaim ; and if she 
didn’t take that hint, she was soon knocked to the bottom 
of the cage. In fact Dick was a domestic tyrant, but in 
all other respects a dear affectionate little pet. 

One morning Dick got out of his cage by undoing the 
fastening, and flew through the open window, determined 
to see what the world was like, leaving Hezekiah to mourn. 
It was before five on a summer’s morning that he escaped ; 
and I saw no more of him until, coming out of church 
that day, the people were greatly astonished to see a bird 
fly down from the steeple and alight upon my shoulder. 
He retained his perch all the way home. He got so well 
up to opening the fastening of his cage-door that I had to 
get a small spring padlock, which defied him, although he 
studied it for months, and finally gave it up, as being one 
of those things which no fellow could understand. 

Dick soon began to talk, and before long had quite a 
large vocabulary of words, which he was never tired 
using. As he grew very tame, he was allowed to live 
either out of his cage or in it all day long as he pleased. 
Often he would be out in the garden all alone for hours 
together, running about catching flies, or sitting up in a 
tree repeating his lessons to himself, both verbal and 
musical. The cat and her kittens were his especial 
favourites, although he used to play with the dogs as well, 
and often go to sleep on their backs. He took his lessons 
with great regularity, was an arduous student, and soon 
learned to pipe Duncan Gray and The Sprig of Shillelah, 


without a single wrong note. I used to whistle these 
H 
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tunes over to him, and it was quite amusing to mark his 
air of rapt attention as he crouched down to listen. 
When I had finished he did not at once begin to try the 
tune himself, but sat quiet and still for some time, evidently 
thinking it over in his own mind. In piping it, if he forgot 
a part of the air, he would cry, ‘ Doctor, doctor!’ and repeat 
the last note once or twice, as much as to say, ‘ What 
comes after that?’ and I would finish the tune for him. 

‘Tse! tse! tse!’ was a favourite exclamation of his, 
indicative of surprise. When I played a tune on the 
fiddle to him, he would crouch down with breathless at- 
tention. Sometimes when he saw me take up the fiddle, 
he would go at once and peck at Hezekiah. I don’t 
know why he did so, unless to ensure her keeping quiet. 
As soon as I had finished he would say ‘ Bravo!’ with 
three distinct intonations of the word, thus: ‘ Bravo! 
doctor; br-r-ravo! bravo!’ 

Dick was extremely inquisitive and must see into every- 
thing. _He used to annoy the cat very much by opening 
out her toes, or even her nostrils, to examine; and at 
times pussy used to lose patience, and pat him on the 
back. 


‘Eh?’ he would say. ‘What is it? You rascal!’ If - 


two people were talking together underneath his cage, he 
would cock his head, lengthen his neck, and looking down 
quizzingly, say, ‘Eh? Whatis it? What do you say?’ 

He frequently began a sentence with the verb ‘Is,’ putting 
great emphasis on it. ‘Is?’ he would say musingly. 

‘Is what, Dick ?’ I would ask. 

‘Is,’ he would repeat—‘Is the darling starling a pretty pet?” 

‘No question about it,’ I would answer. 

He certainly made the best of his vocabulary, for he 
trotted out all his nouns and all his adjectives time about 
in pairs, and formed a hundred curious combinations. 

‘Js, he asked one day, ‘the darling doctor a rascal ?’ 
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‘Just as you think,’ I replied. 

‘Tse! tse! tse! Whew! whew! whew!’ said Dick; 
and finished off with Duncan Gray and the first half of 
the Sprig of Shillelah. 

‘Love is the soul of a nate Irish-man,’ he had been 
taught to say; but it was as frequently, ‘Love is the soul 
of a nate Irish starling ;’ or, ‘Is love the soul of a darling 
pretty Dick?’ and so on. 

One curious thing is worth noting (already alluded to 
in our first chapter): he never pronounced my dog’s 
name—Theodore Nero—once while awake; but he often 
startled us at night by calling the dog in clear ringing 
tones—talking in his sleep. He used to be chattering 
and singing without intermission all day long; and if 
ever he was silent then I knew he was doing mischief; 
and if I went quietly into the kitchen, I was sure to find 
him either tracing patterns on a bar of soap, or examining 
and tearing to pieces a parcel of newly arrived groceries. 
He was very fond of wine and spirits, but knew when he 
had enough. He was not permitted to come. into the 
parlour without his cage; but sometimes at dinner, if the 
door were left ajar, he would silently enter like a little 
thief; when once fairly in, he would fly on to the table, 
scream, and defy me. He was very fond of a pretty child 
that used to come to see me. If Matty was lying on the 
sofa reading, Dick would come and sing on her head; 
then he would go through all the motions of washing and 
bathing on Matty’s bonnie hair; which was, I thought, 
paying her a very pretty compliment. 

When the sun shone in at my study window, I used to 
hang Dick’s cage there, as a treat to him. Dick would 
remain quiet for perhaps twenty minutes, then the stillness 
would feel irksome to him, and presently he would 
stretch his head down towards me in a confidential sort of 
way, and begin to pester me with his silly questions. 
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‘Doctor,’ he would commence, ‘7s it, zs it a nate Irish 
pet ?’ 

‘Silence, and go asleep,’ I would make answer. ‘I 
want to write.’ 

‘Eh?’ he would say. ‘ Whatisit? What d’ye say?’ 

Then, if I didn’t answer: 

‘ Zs it sugar—snails—sugar, snails, and brandy?’ Then, 
‘Doctor, doctor !’ 

‘Well, Dickie, what is it now?’ I would answer. 

‘Doctor—whew.’ That meant I was to whistle to him. 

‘Shan’t,’ I would say sulkily. 

‘Tse! tse! tse!’ Dickie would say, and continue, 
‘Doctor, will you go a-clinking ?’ I never could resist that. 
Going a-clinking meant going fly-hawking. Dick always 
called a fly a clink; and this invitation I would receive a 
dozen times a day, and seldom refused. I would open the 
cage-door, and Dick would perch himself on my finger, and 
I would carry him round the room, holding him up to the 
flies on the picture-frames. And he never missed one. 

Once Dick fell into a bucket of water, and called lustily 
for the ‘ doctor ;’ and I was only just in time to save him from 
a watery grave. When I got him out, he did not speak a 
word until he had gone to the fire and opened his wings 
and feathers out to dry, then he said, ‘Bravo! B--ravo!’ 
several times, and went forthwith and attacked Hezekiah. 

Dick had a little travelling cage, for he often had to go 
with me by train; and no sooner did the train start than 
~ Dick used to commence to talk and whistle, very much to 
the astonishment of the passengers, for the bird was up in 
the umbrella rack. Everybody was at once made aware 
of both my profession and character, for the jolting of the 
carriage not pleasing him, he used always to prelude his 
performance with, ‘ Doctor, doctor, you ~s-rascal. What 
zs it, eh?’ As Dick got older, I am sorry, as his bio- 
grapher, to be compelled to say he grew more and more 
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unkind to his wife—attacked her regularly every morning 
and the last thing at night, and half-starved her besides. 
Poor Hezekiah! She could do nothing in the world to 
please him. Sometimes, now, she used to peck him 
back again; she was driven to it. I was sorry for 
Hezekiah, and determined to play pretty Dick a little 
trick. So one day when he had been bullying her worse 
than ever, I took Hezekiah out of the cage, and fastened 
a small pin to her bill, so as to protrude just a very little 
way, and returned her. Dick walked up to her at once. 
‘What,’ he wanted to know, ‘did she mean by going on 
shore without leave?’ Hezekiah didn’t answer, and 
accordingly received a dig in the back, then another, then 
a third; and then Hezekiah turned and let him have one 
sharp attack. It was very amusing to see how Dick 
jumped, and his look of astonishment as he said, ‘Eh? 
What @ ye say? Hezekiah! Hezekiah!’ 

Hezekiah followed up her advantage. It was quite 
a new sensation for her to have the upper hand, and so 
she courageously chased him round and round the cage, 
until I opened the door and let Dick out. 

But Hezekiah could not live always with a pin tied to 
her bill; so, for peace-sake, I gave her away to a friend, 
and Dick was left alone in his glory. 

Poor Dickie! One day he was shelling peas to him- 
self in the garden, when some boys startled him, and he 
flew away. I suppose he lost himself, and couldn’t find 
his way back. At all events I only saw him once, 
again. I was going down through an avenue of trees 
about a mile from the house, when a voice above in a tree 
hailed me: ‘Doctor! doctor! What zs it?’ That was 
Dick; but a crow flew past and scared him again, and 
away he flew—for ever. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
HORSE STORIES. 


The Horse-tamer of the Pampas—Riding a Buckjumper—Performing 
Horses—Peculiar Horses—Remarkable Feats—The Horse-trainer 
—Curious Traits in Horses—The Arabian Horse—-A Noble 
Horse. 


THE HORSE-TAMER OF THE PAMPAS. 


ROBABLY there is no calling followed by 
man in which the element of danger to life 
and limb is more closely associated than 
in that of the domador or horse-tamer of 
the South American Pampas; and certainly 
there is none in which daring courage, resolute will, and 
cool nerve are more necessary. 

The fearless daring of the swart domador—half Indian, 
half Spaniard—can only be thoroughly appreciated by 
those who have been eye-witnesses of the feats he performs 
in catching, mounting, riding, and taming a young horse 
of the Pampas. The means employed in trapping and 
selecting a particular animal are various. Sometimes the 
‘lasso’ or the ‘bolas’ is used; but more frequently a 
whole ‘tropilla’ is driven up from a distant ‘potrero’ or 
grazing-ground, to an extensive corral, with an entrance 
wide enough to admit the passage of only two or three 
animals at a time. Above this entrance, which is neces- 
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sarily of great strength, a stout crossbeam is fixed at a 
height of from six to eight feet above the ground. On 
this the domador squats himself and waits, cool and pre- 
pared, while the herd of wild horses is driven up and urged 
into the enclosure. This alone requires nerve; for the 
impetuosity and impact of a tropilla of from fifty to a 
hundred animals struggling in a mass together would seem 
sufficient of themselves to overturn the supports of the 
gates and trample them and the domador under foot. 
But a wholesome fear of the strange object crouched up 
above acts as a curb to regulate the struggling horses in 
passing the barriers. 

Amidst this mass the quick eye of the domador soon 
singles out a horse suitable to his requirements, perhaps 
the finest and most vigorous of the whole tropilla. As the 
animal passes beneath the crossbeam—swift as a-dart, 
unerring as the lasso—the domador drops upon his back 
and rides on with him into the spacious corral. The 
terrified brute plunges and rears and rushes madly here 
and there, rousing the whole herd into a state of excite- 
ment and fear. Once free of the danger of collision with 
the herd, which has fled to the farthest corner of the corral, 
the domador whips from his arm a large and coarse 
cloth, with which he promptly succeeds in blindfolding 
the captured horse, and then begins in a variety of ways to 
master the proud wild spirit beneath him. The horse will 
kick out in all directions, plunge and rear, whirl round 
and round, backwards and forwards, and even roll over 
and over; but as well might he attempt to shake off his 
own mane as to rid himself of that terrible incubus, the 
domador. The latter, of course, takes care that the animal 
does not roll over him. He simply steps off and stands 
aside till the brute picks himself up again, only to find that 
the grip on his sides is there strong as ever. Blindfolded 
as he is, he cannot see his tormentor, although at times 
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he manages to elude the latter’s grasp and attempt flight ; 
but the ready lasso speedily arrests his mad course. As 
a rule, before the horse has had time to regain his feet the 
domador has contrived to slip into his mouth the cruel 
massive bit used all over the Platine countries. 

The effects of this new instrument of torture are fearful. 
Maddened by the pain, quivering with rage and fear, the 
animal dashes away in any direction, forced by the cruel 
bit now to this side and now to that, until the domador 
at length succeeds in forcing him through the gates of the 
corral out on to the wide open camps. Then begins a 
mad race for liberty or the mastery of a noble spirit. At 
a speed to which terror, pain, and fury lend wings, horse 
and man thunder over the ground, which seems literally 
to fly beneath their feet. Foam drops like flying scud on 
each side of the horse ; his nostrils are dilated and his eye- 
balls distended ; mane and tail are streaming on the wind 
which their speed creates; while the tamer is seated cool 
and grim, hand and eye alert, and every faculty bent upon 
overpowering the fierce beast he bestrides. Thus they 
pursue their wild flight for many leagues ; and the domador 
knows that when the brute’s mad rage is spent and his 
strength exhausted, he will slacken his headlong pace 
more and more, until he almost completely halts; and 
soon, breaking out into a fit of trembling, surrender for ever 
the savage freedom of his untamed state. The rest of his 
education is easy, and need not be told. 

Amongst the many accidents to which the domador is 
peculiarly liable, none is of such frequent occurrence as a 
crushed leg or a broken knee-cap. Sometimes a horse in 
rushing from the corral will skim dangerously near to one 
of the gate-posts; and unless the domador be very active 
and smart, he is likely to be hurtled with all the brute’s 
force against some projection. I once saw a domador 
caught in this way. His knee-cap was broken, yet he 
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pluckily refused to give in until he had tamed the fierce 
animal he bestrode. But he was laid up for six months 
afterwards. 

Occasionally it happens, too, that a horse of unusual 
mettle and fierceness will get hold of the bit, and then let 
the domador look out for his life! His means of control- 
ling the animal are gone. All he can do is to keep his 
seat till the horse has run himself out. Provided the 
ground before them is clear, there is not much danger 
to be apprehended ; but if, as ofttimes is the case, there 
is much broken ground, intercepted by burrows and holes 
of all kinds, the domador needs all his cunning and skill 
to avert the constantly recurring dangers. As a case 
in point, there occurs to my recollection the tragic end of 
a domador called Santiago, who, though an Irishman 
by extraction, had lived nearly all his life in the southern 
camps of Buenos Ayres, and had retained a wide 
renown as a skilful and courageous tamer. Though given 
occasionally to intemperate habits, Santiago could gener- 
ally be relied on, and had successfully broken scores of 
horses without any more serious mishap than an occasional 
broken limb. 

One day, however, he mounted a wild horse, and this 
tameless brute managed to get the bit between his teeth and 
bolt with poor Santiago. No power on earth could control 
or turn him one way or another ; he simply tore straight on 
at an infuriated speed which baffles description. It is rare 
indeed that a domador in such a situation loses his head. 
If the worse comes to the worst, he prefers to throw himself 
off the horse’s back and risk breaking his neck that way 
rather than be thrown. But I fancy that Santiago must 
have been celebrating some festival that day, and so be- 
come reckless. Not otherwise can I account for his total 
obliviousness to the frightful dangers that menaced him 
on all sides. The district through which he was being 
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literally hurled is a wild and barren region of sandhills 
and ridges, which extends along the South Atlantic coast 
from Mar del Plata to Necochea. 

Just at a point between these two places, called the 
Loberia, the cliffs bordering the ocean are of great height, 
while on the summit there is—an oasis in a desert of sand 
—a very considerable stretch of comparatively level green- 
sward. It was towards this fatal spot that Santiago and 
his fiery Bucephalus were approaching at a thundering 
pace through herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, which 
they sent scampering in all directions. No human being 
was within sight, no human habitation anywhere for miles, 
no witness to behold the awful tragedy about to be enacted 
in the full glory of the summer sun. Indications dis- 
covered some time afterwards pointed to the probability 
that, as they drew near to the edge of the fatal cliff, 
Santiago must have become suddenly apprised of the 
magnitude of his danger, and tried with all his power and 
cunning to make the animal swerve, even on the edge of 
the cliff; but to"no purpose; and doubtless before even 
the thought of throwing himself to the ground had had 
time to filter through his muddled senses, horse and 
man were launched into space, sheer over the cliff, and 
were dashed to pieces on the rocky shore hundreds of feet 
below. Their mangled remains, discovered some days 
afterwards, partly devoured, were the only clue to the 
mystery of the fate that had befallen the poor domador. 
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RIDING A BUCKJUMPER. 


‘How does it feel to ride a buckjumper ?’ 

Many years ago we asked this question of a well-known 
rough-rider, on first meeting him. 

‘Youll be surprised when you try,’ was the reply. ‘The 
smash of his hoofs on the ground is what you'll notice 
principally. It comes like a pistol-shot, and it’s enough 
to make your jaws crack. Another thing is that his head 
goes out of sight altogether, between his fore-legs. But 
the real job is when he goes in for side-work, and tries to 
catch his tail, ike a young dog. Even if you stick to him 
then, you’re lucky if he doesn’t work the saddle over his 
head.’ 

‘You don’t mean without breaking the girths?’ we 
exclaimed. 

‘Certainly,’ he replied. ‘Ask any man who has broken 
wild horses whether a bad one can’t “jump out of the 
saddle.” If you can sit him till the third “ buck,” you are 
supposed to be able to sit him; but let me say that you 
don’t always get to the third.’ 

As we have sat (and also been thrown by) buckjumpers 
since then, we can endorse unreservedly every word of 
this authority on the subject. To say one is surprised is 
a mild term to employ. On our first attempt, our chief 
astonishment was at the infinitesimal time it took to reach 
the ground after the horse began to ‘go to work.’ 

Many who know anything of riding, in this (so-called) 
horse-loving nation of ours, will think they have ridden a 
‘buck’ often, and require no information on the subject. 
Be assured, however, reader, that it is an exceedingly rare 
thing. We have known men who have broken horses on 
colonial cattle-stations for twenty years, and have never 
- seen a real buckjumper. 
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A reason for this is the fact, which all do not know, 
that only horses of certain strains caz ‘buck.’ A vicious 
horse may rear and fall back on his rider, or he may roll 
on the ground and proceed to devour him—and these 
habits are no doubt unpleasant and not to be recom- 
mended (in a child’s pony, for instance) ; but if he hasn’t 
got the right breed, he will never ‘ buck.’ 

One of the innumerable popular delusions about horses 
is that buckjumpers which are exhibited in public, like 
Buffalo Bill’s, for instance, have received careful training 
in the art. Any one who has broken horses will know 
that in their wild state they require no instruction what- 
ever in this direction. The whole art of breaking consists 
in teaching them wof to ‘buck.’ This is why our colonies 
supply the buckjumpers of the world. Time there is 
money, and hands cannot long be spared for breaking. 
The two-year-old is driven into the yard (having possibly 
never seen a man before), roped up, cast, and while he is 
on the ground a saddle and bridle are worked on to him. 
A rough-rider is put up, he drives the spurs well home, 
and there you have an inveterate buckjumper for life. 

Put yourself in the horse’s place and you will hardly 
wonder at it. He is by nature morbidly nervous, and man 
is a thing almost unknown till now. The horrid black 
object on his back is detestable to him, and the first 
step in breaking he supposes to be the final dissolution 
of the universe. 

In Australia it used to be no uncommon thing that a 
man who had a colt to sell got him broken-in two hours 
before the sale! The whole process cost just ten 
shillings. 

The rough-rider was hoisted up, and the colt went 
through his series of contortions, being occasionally 
lashed from behind with a stock whip, to insure all traces 
of vice being thoroughly eradicated. By the time of the 
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‘sale he was naturally so exhausted that all attempts at 
‘playing up’ were (for the time being, of course) out of 
the question. The mark of the saddle was pointed out as 
proof positive that he could be ridden, and he changed 
hands, guaranteed thoroughly quiet and broken to 
saddle. 

Unless he was a first-class rider, the experience of the 
buyer, on mounting him next day, would be both un- 
expected and exhilarating. 

Who are the best riders in the world? The Australians 
say they are, and they are supported by most competent 
judges. South Americans claim to be as good, and they 
are certainly good riders, but not so scientific. ‘They are 
satisfied if they can stick on, and even resort to putting 

_ the spurs between the girths for a ‘foot-hold.’ Australians 
would scorn such means. If good riders, they will sit 
correctly even under the most difficult circumstances. 


PERFORMING HORSES. 


In many a travelling circus there may be seen some 
remarkable performances with horses and small ponies 
that have been trained for the purpose. Our recollections 
go back to Astley’s Amphitheatre, near Westminster Bridge, 
as it used to be in the first quarter of the century under the 
management of Mr Ducrow. The feats there performed 
by some of the horses were exceedingly wonderful. The 
animals seemed to possess a degree of human intelligence. 
They were accomplished actors. Their powers of simula- 
tion with a view to entertain spectators went far beyond 
what any one could expect whose knowledge is confined 
to the ordinary class of horses. 

One evening the performance represented a house on 
fire. All the inhabitants of the dwelling had managed to 
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escape except a lady in an upper story. You saw her at 
a window throwing about her arms wildly, and screaming 
for help. Her appeals to the assembled crowd beneath 
were heart-rending. The firemen could not reach her, for 
the stair was seemingly in a blaze, and there was no fire- 
escape. ‘The spectators in the theatre were wrought up to 
an agony, it being but too evident that the poor lady was 
doomed to perish by a painful and violent death. In the 
midst of the commotion, a horse which belonged to the 
lady rushed upon the stage. In its stable it had heard the 
screams of its mistress, and hastened to do its best to save 
her. Without saddle or bridle, it was seen to rush into 
the house, and to climb the stair amidst flames and 
volumes of smoke. It reached the apartment where the 
lady was. She mounted on its back, holding by the mane, 
and the horse descending the stair brought her safely to 
the ground. Prolonged shouts of applause rewarded the 
hazardous exploit. The whole thing was a beautiful piece 
of acting, evoking throughout sentiments of pleasure and 
admiration. Nothing but kindness and long training could 
have made the horse so clever in knowing what to do and 
to do it well. The feat was the more suzprising as horses 
usually have a dread of fire which is not easily conquered. 
It will be understood that the fire had been so adroitly 
managed as to effect no injury on the theatre, and that 
there never had been any real danger. 

On another evening at Astley’s a still more remarkable 
piece of acting by a white horse named Prince was offered 
for public entertainment. It was in a play called the High- 
mettled Racer. The play was in several successive acts, 
and designed to represent different stages of degradation in 
the career of a horse from youth to oldage. The spectacle 
was painful but touching, and unfortunately in too many 
cases true to nature. We shall endeavour to describe some 
of the scenes. 
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When the piece opens, we have a view of an English 
country mansion. In front there are several mounted 
huntsmen in scarlet coats ready to set out on a fox-chase. 
They are waiting till a young lady comes out of the mansion 
to accompany them. We see the lady, who is properly 
equipped for riding, descend the steps at the doorway, 
and by the aid of a groom mount a young and beautifully 
shaped white horse that is in readiness for her. She speaks 
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Prince. 


to it affectionately, and calls it her dear Prince. The » 
elegant form of the animal, its proud bearing, its glossy 
coat, and the spirited way it prances about, excite general 
admiration. After a little galloping to show its paces, the 
horse with its fair rider goes off with the huntsmen and 
hounds in pursuit of a fox—which was also a taught actor 
in its way—which leads the party through a variety of diffi- 
culties, such as climbing up rocks, leaping over hedges, 
and so forth, till at length, when on the point of being run 
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down, it dashes into the cottage of a poor old woman, who 
humanely gives it shelter. She takes up the fox lovingly 
in her arms, and saves it from seemingly impending de- 
struction. That may be called the first stage in the horse’s 
career, during which Prince was well attended to and 
happy. 
At the beginning of next act, the horse is to appearance 
several years older, and is no longer fit for racing or hunt- 
ing. The lady, its first owner, had from some circum- 


Prince as a Cab-horse. 


stances been compelled to part with it. From its swiftness 
in running, it had been purchased to run at celebrated 
horse-races, at which it had on several occasions won 
prizes, and its sprightliness obtained for it the name of the 
High-mettled Racer. After this it was transferred from 
one owner to another, always in a descending scale, until 
poor Prince is seen in the condition of a cab-horse in the 
streets of London. It has somewhat the look of its former 
state, but is terribly broken down in figure and spirit. Its 


plump and glossy appearance is gone. It is dirty and 
I 
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dejected. It hangs its head droopingly down. Its ribs 
shine through its skin. Its joints are stiff. It stands on 
three legs, with the other leg resting on the point of the 
foot, just as we see cab-horses trying to rest their aching 
limbs when standing in a row for hire. What a wretched 
downcome from that which Prince had enjoyed in ‘life’s 
young dream!’ There awaits it, however, a still lower 
depth of misery. 

In the following act Prince is reduced to the forlorn 
condition of drawing a sand-cart, when it can hardly draw 
its own legs after it. To appearance it is halfstarved. A 
child offers it a few straws, which it is glad to eat. It 
seems to be little better than skin and bone. The cart in 
which it is yoked belongs to a rude jobber whose object 
is to wring the utmost possible work out of the animal 
before selling it*to be killed. A feeling of horror and 
compassion thrills through the spectators. They can 
hardly believe they are only looking at a play, for the 
simulation is perfect. Staggering along with its draught 
under the cruel urging of the whip, the moment arrives 
when Prince can go no farther. Its unhappy span of life 
is terminated.. It suddenly drops down under its weary 
load—to die, and be relieved of all its troubles. Unyoked 
from the cart, and relieved of its harness, there it is 
stretched out, with a crowd of idlers about it, seemingly 
at the last gasp, and offering in its fate a dreadful instance 
of undeserved cruelty to animals.. ‘Man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn.’ Quite true; but, 
alas, inhumanity to man is nothing in comparison with 
the inhumanity which is recklessly exercised towards the 
horse. 

There is a concluding scene in the life of the horse we 
have been describing, which must on no account be 
omitted. While lying in the street in its death-struggle, 
and when preparations were making to drag it off to the 
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shambles, a lady who is passing recognises the dying 
animal as being her favourite horse Prince, which she had 
ridden years ago at the fox-chase. At the same time the 
poor beast faintly lifting its head, recognises its old 
mistress, and with failing eyes seems to implore her com- 
passion. In a state of distraction, the lady kneels down, 
takes the horse’s head in her lap, speaks to it consolingly, 
and once more calls it her dear Prince. Oh, what she 
would not do to revive the dying animal, and give Prince 
a new lease of existence! Just at this juncture, in the 
manner of the old plays, when something supernatural was 
required to get over a serious difficulty, a sylph-like being 
in the character of a benevolent fairy appears on the stage 
carrying a magic wand. Her mission, she says, being to 
redress wrong, she touches the dying horse with the wand 
and bids it rise. In an instant Prince starts up from its 
recumbent position, and to the delight and amazement of 
everybody, it is as fresh, plump, glossy, and beautiful as 
when it went out with the hounds in the fox-chase. The 
lady springs upon its back, and off Prince goes at a 
splendid gallop. The applause was, of course, immense ! 

Perhaps in the whole annals of horsemanship there was 
never demonstrated a more wonderful case of acting. The 
horse had all along been feigning for public amusement. 
It had feigned to be a cab-horse. It had feigned to be 
tired when it stood on three legs. It feigned to be dying 
when it dropped down in the sand-cart. . The whole affair 
was a piece of simulation, and by means of some adven- 
titious aid in discolouring the skin, the deception was 
complete. A hasty rub with a cloth puts it all to rights; 
and instead of dying, Prince gallops off in the conscious- 
ness of having performed a brilliant piece of acting. 

What we have narrated from recollection will assist in 
illustrating the natural intelligence of the horse, and the 
extent to which it can be educated by patient and gentle 
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training. Harsh treatment would be alla mistake. Words 
kindly spoken, some small reward in the shape of a mouth- 
ful of what is agreeable—a trifling sweetmeat, for instance 
—will work wonders in forming the character of the horse, 
and teaching it to perform any required feat. We have 
always thought that an impressive moral lesson was con- 
veyed in the play of the High-mettled Racer. 


PECULIAR HORSES. 


My late father-in-law, a physician in extensive practice, 
once possessed a horse named Jack, which was celebrated 
for his many peculiarities and his great sagacity. One of 
his antipathies was a decided hatred to one particular 
melody, the well-known Irish air, Drops of Brandy. If 
any one began to whistle or hum this air, Jack would 
instantly show fight by laying his ears back, grinding his 
teeth, biting and kicking, but always recovering his good 
temper when the music ceased. No other melody or 
music of any kind ever affected him ; you might whistle or 
sing as long as you liked, provided you did not attempt 
the objectionable Irish air. One of the doctor’s nephews 
and Jack were great friends. The lad could do almost 
anything with him; but if he presumed to whistle the 
objectionable melody of Erin, Jack would show his dis- 
pleasure by instantly pulling off the lad’s cap and biting 
it savagely, but never attempting the smallest personal 
injury to the boy himself, and always exhibiting his love 
when the sounds ceased ; thus saying, as plainly as a 
horse could say: ‘We are great friends, and I love you 
very much; but pray, don’t make that odious noise, to 
which I entertain a very strong objection.’ 

Jack had another and very peculiar antipathy—he never 
would permit anything bulky to be carried by his rider. 
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This came out for the first time one day when the doctor 
was going on a visit, and having to sleep at his friend’s, 
intended to take a small handbag with him. On the groom 
handing this up to the doctor, after he was mounted, Jack 
—who had been an attentive observer of the whole pro- 
ceeding by craning his head round—at once exhibited his 
strong displeasure by rearing, kicking, buckjumping, and 
jibing—so utterly unlike his usual steady-going ways, that 
the doctor at once divined the cause, and threw the bag 
down, when Jack became perfectly quiet and docile; but 
instantly, however, re-enacting the same scene when the 
groom once more offered the bag to the doctor. The 
experiment was repeated several times, and always with 
the same singular result; and at length the attempt was 
given up, when Jack trotted off on his journey, showing 
the best of tempers throughout. Why he should have 
exhibited this extraordinary dislike to carrying a small 
handbag, which was neither large in size nor heavy in 
weight, it 1s impossible even to guess. 

On another occasion the groom, wishing to bring home 
with him a small sack containing some household requisite, 
thought to lay it across the front of his saddle; but Jack 
was too quick and too sharp for him. Instantly rearing, 
and then kicking violently, he threw the groom off on one 
side and the objectionable burden on the other. After 
this, no further attempts were made to ruffle the customary 
serenity of Jack’s rather peculiar temper. 

The same gentleman also possessed a beautiful bay 
mare called Jenny, remarkable for her sweet temper and 
pretty loving ways. She was a great favourite with the 
doctor’s daughters, and would ‘shake hands’ when asked, 
and kiss them in the most engaging manner, with a sort 
of nibbling motion of her black lips up and down the face. 
She would follow any one she liked about the fields, answer 
to her name like a dog, and would always salute any of her 
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favourites on seeing them with that pretty low ‘hummering’ 
sound so common with pet horses, but never heard from 
those subject to ill-treatment. But with all these graces, 
the pretty and interesting Jenny had several peculiar an- 
tipathies, in one of which she too somewhat resembled 
a dog Wag, and that was a marked dislike to the singing 
voice of one particular person, a lady, a relative of the 
doctor’s. This lady often went to the stable to feed Jenny 
with lettuces or apples, and they were always the best of 
friends ; but so sure as she began to sing anything, Jenny 
instantly forgot her good manners, lost all propriety, and 
exhibited the usual signs of strong equine displeasure, 
although she never took the smallest notice of the singing 
or whistling of any other person, treating it apparently 
with indifference. One day, as the doctor was driving this 
lady out, he suggested, by way of experiment, that she 
should begin to sing. In a moment Jenny’s ears were 
down flat, and a great kick was delivered with hearty good- 
will on to the front of the carriage; and more would 
doubtless have followed had not the lady prudently 
stopped short in her vocal efforts, when Jenny was her- 
self again, and resumed her usual good behaviour. 

Another and very remarkable peculiarity of Jenny’s was 
her unaccountable antipathy to the doctor’s wife. If that 
lady approached her, she would grind her teeth savagely, 
and try to bite her in the most spiteful manner. What is 
perhaps even more singular, she would never, if possible, 
let the lady get into the carriage, if she knew it. Jenny 
would turn her head, and keep a lookout behind her, in 
the drollest manner possible ; and the moment she caught 
sight of the lady approaching the carriage for the purpose 
of getting in, Jenny would immediately commence her 
troublesome tantrums of biting and kicking. So strongly 
did she object to drawing her mistress, that more than 
once she damaged the carriage with her powerful heels, 
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so that the doctor was obliged to request his wife to 
approach the carriage from behind, whilst a groom held 
Jenny’s head, to prevent her looking round. Even this 
was not always sufficient ; for if the lady talked or laughed, 
Jenny would actually recognise her voice, and the usual 
‘scene’ would be forthwith enacted. Now, the most 
singular part of this story is, that this lady was, like all her 
family, a genuine lover of all animals, especially horses. 
She was very fond of Jenny, and had tried in every way 
to make friends with her, and therefore her dislike to her 
mistress was all the more unaccountable, as there was not 
a shadow of cause for it. We can all understand dislike 
on the part of any animal where there has been any sort of 
ill-usage ; but it is wholly inexplicable when nothing but 
love and kindness has been invariably practised towards 
that animal. 


REMARKABLE FEATS. 


For the purpose of leaping, the kind of horse called the 
Hunter is the best adapted. A hunter has been known 
to leap over a bar three feet six inches high, taking the 
leap at the distance of seventeen feet seven inches from it, 
and covering nine yards and eight inches of ground. Some 
of the most extraordinary leaps, however, have been made 
by the horse when it overcame the control of man. A 
fine Arabian horse disengaged himself at Greenock from 
the groom who had charge of him; ran with precipitation 
towards the dry dock, and unable to restrain himself when 
he came to the edge, leaped down, and lighted on all fours 
on the flags which covered the bottom; and, after trotting 
about for a while, thirty-four feet below the level of the 
ground, mounted to the top by the very steep stairs that 
surround the dock. 
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A gentleman’s servant who was riding to the post- 
office on a hackney that had never till that day been 
known to leap, received behind him a glazier. No 
sooner was the latter mounted than the horse, alarmed at 
the rattling of the crates of glass, started at full speed, and 
coming to the lodge gate, which was five feet six inches 
high, and spiked at the top, he cleared it all at one stroke, 
without any injury to his riders, or even to the glass. 

A young gentleman riding between Ravenglass and White- 
haven, on a spirited blood-horse, passed a chaise which 
caused the animal to take fright. It bolted off at full 
gallop, and coming upon Egremont Bridge (the middle 
of the battlements of which presents nearly a right angle 
to the entrance upon it), was going with such fury that, 
unable to retrieve himself, he leaped sidelong upon the 
battlements, which are upwards of four feet high.. The 
rider, seeing it impossible to recover his horse, and the 
improbability of saving either of their lives had he floundered 
over head-foremost, had presence of mind to strike him 
on both sides with his spurs, and force him to take a clear 
leap. Owing to this precaution he alighted upon his feet, 
and the rider firmly kept his seat till reaching the bottom, 
when he leaped off. When we consider the height of the 
bridge, which has been accurately ascertained to be upwards 
of twenty feet and a half to the top of the battlements, and 
that there was not one foot depth of water in the bed of 
the river where they alighted, it is really wonderful that 
they were not both struck dead on the spot. Yet neither 
the horse nor the man were disabled from immediately 
pursuing their journey. 

‘I will tell one more history of a horse,’ says 
Lord Herbert, and we quote his own words, ‘which I 
bought of my cousin Fowler, of the Grange, because 
it is memorable. I was passing over a_ bridge, not 
far from Colebrook, which had no barrier on the one 
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side, and a hole in the bridge not far from the middle! 
My horse, though lusty, yet being very timorous, and 
seeing besides but very little in the right eye, started so 
much at the hole that, upon a sudden, he had put half 
his body lengthwise over the side of the bridge, and was 
ready to fall into the river with his fore-feet and hinder- 
foot on the right side, when I, foreseeing the danger I was 
in if I fell down, clapped my left foot, together with the 
stirrup and spur, flat-length the left side, and so made him 
leap upon all fours into the river, where, after some three 
or four plunges, he brought me to land.’ 

Very extraordinary feats of the horse in swimming are on 
record. One is related by M. De Pages in his travels round 
the world. ‘I should have found it difficult,’ he says, ‘ to 
give it credit had it not happened at this place (the Cape of 
_ Good Hope) the evening before my arrival ; and if, besides 
the public notoriety of the fact, I had not been an eye- 
witness of those vehement emotions of sympathy, blended 
with admiration, which it had justly excited in the mind 
of every individual at the Cape. A violent gale of wind 
setting in from north and north-west, a vessel in the road 
dragged her anchors, was forced on the rocks and bulged ; 
and, while the greater part of the crew fell an immediate 
sacrifice to the waves, the remainder were seen from the 
shore struggling for their lives, by clinging to the different 
pieces of the wreck. The sea ran dreadfully high, and 
broke over the sailors with such amazing fury that no boat 
whatever could venture off to their assistance. Meanwhile 
a farmer considerably advanced in life, had come from his 
farm to be a spectator of the shipwreck; his heart was 
melted at the sight of the unhappy seamen, and knowing 
the bold and enterprising spirit of his horse, and his par- 
ticular excellence as a swimmer, he instantly determined to 
make a desperate effort for their deliverance. He alighted 
and blew a little brandy into his horse’s nostrils, and. again 
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seating himself in the saddle, he instantly pushed into the 
midst of the breakers. At first both disappeared, but it 
was not long before they floated on the surface, and swam 
up to the wreck; when taking with him two men, each of 
whom held by one of his boots, he brought them safe to 
shore. This perilous expedition he repeated no seldomer 
than seven times, and saved fourteen lives; but, on his 
return the eighth time, his horse being much fatigued, and 
meeting a most formidable wave, he lost his balance and 
was overwhelmed in a moment. The horse swam safely 
to land, but his gallant rider was no more!’ 


THE HORSE-TRAINER. 


THERE is required in the horse-trainer, besides mild- 
ness and patience of temper, a proper command over the 
animal, which can only be acquired by familiarity with 
its habits. It is very certain that a horse speedily under- 
stands whether his rider has been accustomed to that 
exercise, or whether he be raw and inexperienced, and that 
in the latter case he will sometimes endeavour to throw the 
individual who is incapable of retaining a powerful com- 
mand over his energies. There is a sort of authority over 
the horse which some possess, and which does not depend 
on cruelty or severity, but on a particular adaptation of the 
energies of the mind strengthened by confidence and the 
results of experience. These remarks furnish the only 
explanation we can give of the Horse-whisperer, whose 
feats in reducing the most incorrigible horses to obedience, 
have drawn the attention of some individuals of great 
eminence. The facts are recorded in Townsend’s Survey 
of the County of Cork. 

‘James Sullivan,’ he says, ‘was a native of the 
county of Cork, and an awkward, ignorant rustic of 
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the lowest class, generally known by the appellation of 
the “Whisperer,” and his profession was horse-breaking. 
The credulity of the vulgar bestowed that epithet upon him, 
from an opinion that he communicated his wishes to the 
animal by means of a whisper; and the singularity of his 
method gave some colour to the superstitious belief. As 
far as the sphere of his control extended, the boast of venz, 
vidi, vict, was more justly claimed by James Sullivan than 
by Czesar or even Bonaparte himself. How his art was 
acquired, or in what it consisted, is likely to remain for 
ever unknown. : 

‘The wonder of his skill consisted in the short time 
requisite to accomplish his design, which was performed 
in private, and without any apparent means of coercion. 
Every description of horse or even mule, whether pre- 
viously broke or unhandled, whatever their peculiarities 
or ill habits might have been, submitted without show of 
resistance to the magical influence of his art, and in the 
short space of half-an-hour became gentle and tractable. 
The effect, though instantaneously produced, was generally 
durable. ‘Though more submissive to him than to others, 
they seemed to have acquired a docility unknown before. 
When sent for to tame a vicious horse, he directed the 
stable in which he and the object of his experiment were 
placed to be shut, with orders not to open the door until 
a signal given. After a ¢éte-d-¢éte between him and the horse 
for about half-an-hour, during which little or no bustle 
was heard, the signal was made; and upon opening the 
door, the horse was seen lying down, and the man by his 
side playing familiarly with him like a child with a puppy 
dog. From that time he was found perfectly willing to 
submit to discipline, however repugnant to his nature 
before. 

‘I once saw his skill tried on a horse which could 
never before be brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. 


James Sullivan, the Horse-whisperer. 
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The day after Sullivan’s half-hour lecture, I went, not with- 
out incredulity, to the smith’s shop, with many other curious 
spectators, where we were eye-witnesses of the complete 
success of his art. This had been a troop-horse ; and it 
was supposed, not without reason, that after regimental 
discipline had failed, no other would be found availing. I 
observed that the animal seemed afraid whenever Sullivan 
either spoke or looked at him. How that extraordinary 
ascendency could have been obtained it is difficult to 
conjecture. In common cases this mysterious preparation 
was unnecessary. He seemed to possess an instinctive 
power of inspiring awe, the result, perhaps, of natural 
intrepidity, in which I believe a great part of his art 
consisted ; though the circumstances of the ¢éfe-d-téfe shows 
that upon particular occasions something moze must have 
been added to it.’ 


CURIOUS TRAITS IN HORSES. 


THE following incident presents us with a case of fatal 
revenge, or an assertion of a dignity not to be trifled 
with. A person who resided near Boston, in America, 
was in the habit, whenever he wished to catch his horse 
while it was grazing in the field, of presenting it with a 
quantity of corn in a measure. When called on, the horse 
would come up and eat the corn, thus affording to his 
master an opportunity of putting the bridle over his head. 
But the owner having deceived the animal several times 
by calling on him when he had no corn in the measure, 
which he held out as if it were full, the horse began to 
suspect his design, and coming up one day as usual on 
being called, he looked into the measure, and perceiving 


it empty, turned round, reared on his hind-legs, and 
killed his master on the spot. 
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Sometimes the horse seems to be actuated by a 
feeling of deep revenge. On a farm in the parish of 
Fintry, well known for the superior breed of its lambs, 
the shepherd was astonished and grieved to observe 
a gradual diminution in the number of his flock. On 
his way to the hills in the morning the dead bodies were 
found strewed in various directions, and what greatly 
added to his surprise was that they were quite entire, 
which clearly proved that the work of destruction could 
not be imputed to the fox or eagle, as these animals are 
never known to destroy except for the purpose of allaying 
their hunger. The faithful dog was consequently sus- 
pected as the depredator, and the shepherd lay in wait to 
watch its motions ; but he was astonished to see the real 
cause of his misfortunes appear in the shape of a young 
colt, which, cautiously approaching a group of lambs that 
were sporting on a neighbouring knoll, sprung among 
them, and seizing one of the innocents by the throat, 
would very soon, but for the interference of the shepherd, 
have added it to the number of the victims to its un- 
common disposition. 

The memory of the horse extends also to those habits 
which may at first have been taught him with much 
labour, and he is urged into the enthusiasm of the chase, 
or of the field-day, by any signal associated with these 
exercises. Though long unaccustomed to hear the words 
of military command, their recurrence often gains from 
him implicit obedience, even at the peril of his unprepared 
rider. An old cavalry horse has been known to stop in 
the midst of a rapid gallop on hearing the word halt, 
certainly very injudiciously called. The ‘Tyrolese, in 
one of their insurrections in 1809, took fifteen Bavarian 
horses, on which they mounted as many of their own 
soldiers. A rencontre occurring with a squadron of the 
regiment of Bubenhoven, these horses on hearing the 
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trumpet and recognising the uniform of their corps, set off 
at full gallop, and carried their riders, in spite of all their 
resistance, into the midst of the Bavarian ranks, where 
they were made prisoners. 

Between 1750 and 1760 a Scottish lawyer made a 
journey to London. At that period such journeys were 
usually performed on horseback, and the traveller might 
either ride post, or if willing to travel economically, he 
bought a horse, and sold him at the end of his journey. 
The lawyer had chosen the latter mode of travelling, and 
sold the horse on which he rode from Scotland as soon as 
he arrived in London. With a view to his return, he went 
to Smithfield to purchase a horse. About dusk a hand- 
some one was offered, at so cheap a rate that he suspected 
the soundness of the animal, but being able to discover 
no blemish, he became the purchaser. Next morning he 
set out on his journey. The horse had excellent paces, 
and our traveller while riding over the first few miles, 
where the road was well frequented, did not fail to con- 
gratulate himself on the good fortune which had led 
him to make so advantageous a bargain. On Finchley 
Common, and at a place where the road ran down a slight 
eminence and up another, the lawyer met a clergyman 
driving a one-horse chaise. There was nobody within 
sight, and the horse by his manceuvre instantly discovered 
the profession of his former owner. Instead of pursuing 
his journey, he laid his counter close up to the chaise and 
stopped it, having no doubt but his rider would embrace 
so fair an opportunity of exercising his profession. The 
clergyman seemed of the same opinion, produced his 
purse unasked, and assured the astonished lawyer that it 
was quite unnecessary to draw his pistol, as he did not 
intend to offer any resistance. The traveller rallied his 
horse, and with many apologies to the gentleman he 
had so innocently and unwillingly affrighted, pursued his 
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journey. The horse next made the same suspicious ap- 
proach to a coach, from the windows of which a 
blunderbuss was levelled with denunciations of death and 
destruction to the hapless and perplexed rider. In short, 
after his life had been once or twice endangered by the 
suspicions to which the conduct of his horse gave rise, 
and his liberty as often threatened by the peace-officers, 
who were disposed to apprehend him as a notorious 
highwayman, the former owner of the horse, he was 
obliged to part with the inauspicious animal for a trifle, 
and to purchase at a large price one less beautiful, but 
not accustomed to such dangerous habits. 

A gentleman in Leeds hada horse, which on being 
turned into a field where there was a pump well supplied 
with water, regularly procured by his own dexterity what 
he required to drink. He took the handle into his. mouth, 
and worked it with his head till the trough had received a 
sufficient quantity of water to satisfy his thirst. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


Tue Arabian horse is a hardy animal, and left exposed, 
says Chateaubriand, to the most intense heat of the sun, 
tied by the four legs to stakes set in the ground, and 
refreshed generally only once in the twenty-four hours. 
Yet, continues the same writer, release his legs from the 
shackles, spring upon his back, and he will paw in the 
valley ; he will rejoice in his strength ; he will swallow the 
ground in the fierceness of his rage, and you recognise the 
original picture of Job. 

Between this animal and his master a strong affection 
exists. Nor is it wonderful, when we consider that the 
horse is the support and comfort of the Arabian, his com- 
panion through many a dreary day and night, enduring 
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hunger and thirst in his service. From their constant 
community, a kind of sociality of feeling exists between 
them. The terms in which he addresses his horse are 
thus given by Clarke: ‘Ibrahim went frequently to 
Rama to inquire news of the mare whom he dearly loved ; 
he would embrace her, wipe her eyes with his handker- 
chief, would rub her with his shirt sleeves, would give her 
a thousand benedictions during whole hours that he would 
remain talking to her. “My eyes! my soul! my heart!” 
he would say, “must I be so unfortunate as to have thee 
sold to so many masters, and not keep thee myself? I 
am poor, my antelope! I brought thee up in my dwelling 
as a child; I did never#beat nor chide thee.”’ But the 
poverty of the Arabs, and the desire of foreigners to 
possess their horses frequently compel them to do what 
they so much deprecate—to sell their horse. A horse he 
may be tempted by a large sum to part with, but to sell a 
mare is a heart-rending trial to an Arab. 

‘When the envoy,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘was en- 
camped near Bagdad, an Arab rode a bright bay mare, of 
extraordinary shape and beauty, before his tent until he 
attracted his attention. On being asked if he would sell 
her, ‘What will you give me?” was the reply. “That 
depends upon her age; I suppose she is past five?” 
“Guess again,” said he. “Four?” “Look at her mouth,” 
said the Arab with a smile. On examination she was found 
to be rising three. This, from her size and symmetry, greatly 
enhanced her value. The envoy said, “I will give you fifty 
‘tomans’” (a coin nearly of the value of a pound sterling). 
“A little more, if you please,” said the fellow, a little 
entertained. ‘‘ Eighty—a hundred.” He shook his head 
and smiled. The officer at last came to two hundred 
tomans. “Well,” said the Arab, “you need not tempt 
me farther. You are arich elchee (‘nobleman’); you have 
fine horses, camels, and mules, and I am told you have 
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loads of silver and gold. Now,” added he, “you want 
my mare, but you shall not have her for all you have 
got” 

Nor does the Arabian horse fail to repay the attachment 
of his master. His horse not only flies with him over the 
desert, but when he lies down to sleep, the faithful animal 
will browse on such herbage as is near the spot; will 
watch its master with solicitude; and, if a man or animal 
approaches, will neigh loudly till he is awakened. ‘When 
I was at Jerusalem,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘the feats of one 
of these steeds made a great noise. The Bedouin to 
whom the animal, a mare, belonged, being pursued by the 
governor's guards, rushed with him from the top of the 
hills that overlooked Jericho. The mare scoured at full 
gallop down an almost perpendicular declivity without 
stumbling, and left the soldiers lost in admiration and 
astonishment. The poor creature, however, dropped 
down dead on entering Jericho, and the Bedouin, who 
would not quit her, was taken, weeping over the body of 
his faithful companion. Ali Aga religiously showed me, 
in the mountains near Jericho, the footsteps of the mare 
that died in the attempt to save her master !’ 

Many wonderful anecdotes are told of the intelligence 
of the race known as the ‘ Kohlan.’ Count Rzeiousky says, 
‘that he knows when he is sold, or even when his master 
is bargaining to sell him. While the purchase is making, 
he soon guesses what is going on, becomes restless, gives 
from his beautiful eye a side glance at the interlocutors, 
scrapes the ground with his foot, and plainly shows his 
discontent. Neither the buyer nor any other dares to 
come near him; till, the bargain being struck, the 
vendor takes the Kohlan by the halter, gives him up to 
the purchaser with a slice of bread and some salt, and 
turns away never to look at him as his own—an ancient 
custom of taking leave of a horse. It is then that this 
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generous and noble animal becomes tractable, mild, and 
faithful to another, and proves himself immediately at- 
tached to him whom his passion a few minutes before 
might have laid at his feet and trampled under his hoof. 
This is not an idle story ; I have been a witness of, and 
an actor in the interesting scene.’ 

Nor will this story seem improbable when we consider 
that of Kosciusko’s horse. That general having sent a 
young man of the name of Zeltuer on a message to Solothurn 
with his own horse, the youth declared on his return that 
he would never ride his horse again unless he gave him his 
purse at the same time. Kosciusko asking what he meant, 
he answered, ‘ As soon as a poor man on the road takes off 
his hat and asks for charity, the horse immediately stands 
still, and will not stir till something is given to the pett- 
tioner, and as I had no money about me, I was obliged to 
make a motion as if I were giving something in order to 
satisfy the horse.’ Both anecdotes show how observant 
the horse is of the actions of its master, and that it has 
something also like sympathy with his feelings and interests. 


A NOBLE HORSE. 


CAPTAIN CurTIs, in charge of a troop of American 
cavalry, was in garrison at Fort Whipple, in Arizona. Joe 
Kane, his Irish attendant, had been the means of pur- 
chasing for him a horse for five dollars, and he soon found 
out what a noble horse he had bought at such a low price. 

There was a number of horses and mules and sheep and 
cattle at Fort Whipple, and as they were turned out to 
graze on the neighbouring hills and plains, they were a 
special temptation to the Indians of that region. Fre- 


quent chases and skirmishes were necessary to protect the 
stock. 
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Captain Curtis had many long rides on his new steed in 
the weary pursuit. of the Indians. He became very much 
attached to the horse, and even took pains to win a place 
in his affections. He was often very much surprised at 
his intelligence, which was, indeed, almost human, The 
finest point in the horse, however, was his faithfulness in 
the hour of danger. When taken out for exercise, if his 
rider happened to dismount for a moment, Two-bits would 


sometimes kick up his heels and trot back to his stall at 
the fort. But at a distance from the fort, or in a situation 
of peril, he was a most trusty friend. Captain Curtis 
several times owed his life to the wonderful faithfulness 
and sagacity of the noble animal. In the autumn of 1865 
the Indians gave so much trouble that the garrison of the 
fort could only with the greatest difficulty keep up inter- 
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course with the outer world. The express-riders, who 
carried the letters and newspapers, often failed to reach 
their destination, and, on search being made, were found 
slain and scalped by the savages. The danger at last 
became so great that the officers could hardly find riders 
to carry the letters. 

About the end of October a despatch came with strict 
orders that it should be sent on without delay to Santa Fé. 
Captain Curtis offered the highest pay for an express-rider 
who would carry it, but without success. In this difficulty 
a sergeant named Porter came forward and proposed to 
carry the despatch, provided he could ride Two-bits. 
Captain Curtis objected that the horse was his own private 
property, and that he was too old for such trying service. 
But, as it seemed to be the best thing that could be done, 
Porter was allowed to have the horse he wanted. 

On the morning of the 25th October, Sergeant Porter, 
mounted on Two-bits, rode out of Fort Whipple, amid the 
hearty good-wishes of men and officers. He carried a 
mail-bag weighing twenty pounds, an overcoat and three 
blankets, a carbine and two revolvers, and six days’ 
rations. 

Sergeant Porter had no easy task to perform. He had 
before him a ride of several days through a wild country, 
which afforded neither food nor water, and which was 
haunted by Indians, savage and eager for prey. 

During the first three days of the ride no incident of 
any importance occurred. On the fourth day he found 
himself on the top of a range of hills, overlooking a plain 
which lay in front of him for twenty miles. Before he 
entered on this plain, Porter had to cross a long, low 
ridge, and here he noticed that the road divided into two 
for about a mile. The left-hand road had been broken 
up by the rain, and therefore a new one had been made 
to avoid its roughness. 
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Porter followed his horse slowly at this point, leaving 
the choice of roads to the animal. Two-bits took the left- 
hand road, and moved quietly up the slope, raising his 
head high as he approached the crest to look beyond it. 
Suddenly he stopped, and stood perfectly still, his ears set 
forward, and his eyes fixed upon some object, evidently in 
alarm. 

Porter crept carefully forward, and looked beyond the 
ridge. Behind a mass of granite, which skirted the other 
road, four Indian ponies could be observed. Their riders 
were, no doubt, among the rocks, watching for the 
messenger they had seen descending from the hills. They 
must have expected that he would pass along the new 
road. Nothing but the accident that Two-bits took the 
old road prevented the sergeant from falling into the trap, 
and ending his life there. From the old road the ponies 
were plainly visible in a nook among the rocks; from the 
new road they could not have been seen. 

Porter now knew that he would have to prepare for 
a race for life. When all was ready, he patted the old 
horse affectionately on the neck, saying, ‘ Now, old fellow, 
everything depends on you.’ Porter had no doubt that 
Two-bits understood the coming struggle as fully as he 
did himself. 

As Porter rode on, he noticed that one of the Indian 
ponies was, with head erect, watching his movements. 
It occurred to the sergeant that to kill a pony would 
be equal to disabling an Indian. So he aimed carefully, 
and killed the pony instantly. 

He reloaded, and when an Indian sprang from cover to 
see where the shot came from, he caught the second bullet, 
and fell across the dead pony. Not long afterwards Porter 
heard the shrill war-whoop of the Indians, and, glancing 
backwards, he saw three savages pursuing at the utmost 
speed of their horses. 
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A hard race for life now began. Two-bits settled down 
to a strong and steady pace, which promised. to leave his 
pursuers far behind. With every spring the old horse 
seemed to widen the distance between the Indians and 
their victim ; and the sergeant felt that he had done wisely 
in insisting upon having Two-bits for his service. 

This continued for about half-a-dozen miles, after which 
Porter was sorry to observe that no further change in his 
favour was evident; indeed, it became clear that the 
Indians were gaining upon him. There was nothing 
strange in this. Two-bits was old, he was heavily loaded, 
and for four days had tasted no grain. The Indian ponies 
were young; they were lightly mounted, and well fed on 
their usual diet. 

It did not now seem likely that the noble old war-horse 
would outrun his pursuers. Yet he sped on, with his long 
and powerful stride, fully aware of the danger, and deter- 
mined to do his best. 

The Indians still continued to gain ground, and at last 
an arrow flew between Porter’s ear and shoulder. Turning 
in his saddle, the sergeant fired, breaking the arm of the 
leading Indian, and causing him to fall from his pony. 
But soon afterwards an arrow struck Porter’s right hand, 
his fingers relaxed, and his carbine dropped into the road. 
He could not stop to recover it, and it would have 
been useless with a badly wounded hand. So he rode 
wearily on, feeling that his situation was nearly hopeless. 
He had all along thought that his skill as a marksman 
would give him the advantage over his pursuers ; but with 
no carbine, and a useless right hand, the chances were 
sadly against him. 

Porter thought that he could now only resolve to die the 
death of a brave man. He hastily bound his handkerchief 
about his wounded hand, and, drawing a revolver in his 
left, he fired shot after shot at his pursuers. His shots 


Drawing a revolver in his left, he fired shot after shot at his pursuers, 
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had no effect, except to keep the two Indians hanging 
over the sides of their horses, till, in their scorn for his 
bad aim, they sat upright and sent arrow after arrow after 
him. 

The distance was too great for such weapons to do any 
deadly injury ; but two pierced his shoulders, and the good 
steed, which still carried him bravely on, had received 
severe wounds. A lucky shot at last made one of the 
Indians dismount and sit down by the wayside. Yet the 
last Indian continued the pursuit as keenly as ever, and 
soon he wounded Porter again, this time more seriously. 

In very despair, the sergeant then turned round and 
bore down on his foe. Before the Indian had time to 
recover from the surprise of this sudden movement, 
Porter sent his last remaining shot into the brain of his 
pony. 

Here ended the pursuit. But Porter and his noble 
horse were still in an almost hopeless condition. Both 
had been very severely wounded ; they were worn out with 
the loss of blood and the strain of such a long flight. 
Weary miles of road lay before them, in a country without 
food or water, and night was coming on. 

The horse could only limp along in a feeble walk. 
Yet they must press on into the darkness, for, if he halted 
at all, Porter felt that it would be to die. 

At last he saw a fire burning in the distance, and this 
gave him fresh hope. But Two-bits was now so weak 
that he could hardly move, and hours were spent in 
covering the last few miles. Porter was ascending the 
hillside on which the fire was burning, when the rattle ot 
halter-chains over feed-boxes, a sound familiar to the 
soldier’s ears, came plainly through the evening air, and 
he knew that he was near a friendly post. 

With the welcome sound Porter grew faint, and fell 
senseless from the saddle to the ground, Two-bits held 
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on to the post, approached the camp-fire, looked into the 
faces of the guard, which sat about its cheerful light, 
turned, as if to retrace his steps, staggered, fell, and 
died. 

The sudden appearance of a horse with a mail-bag on 
his back soon aroused the whole camp. Searchers were 
sent out, and they had not far to go till they found the 
sergeant lying as if dead. He was tenderly cared for, and, 
as he had received no mortal injury, he soon recovered. 

Two-bits had an honourable burial from the soldiers, 
who knew how to value the endurance, courage, and 
faithfulness of the noble animal. A mound of stones 
marks the spot where his body was laid among the lonely 
hills. 
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DOG STORIES. 


Canine Sagacity—Fidelity and Honesty in Dogs—Useful Dogs— 
Eskimo Dogs—Bloodhounds—Canine Smugglers—Some Sfectator 
Dogs—Bob, the South Australian Railway Dog—The Dogs of the 
Ettrick Shepherd and Sir Walter Scott. 


CANINE SAGACITY. 


T a fashionable watering-place on the east 
coast of Ireland a dog once showed great 
determination in carrying out the dictates of 
the animal passion for revenge. The jetty 
which stretched along the small harbour was 
at that time used as a promenade by the elite among the 
sojourners on the coast, where, after the heat of the long 
summer days, they regaled themselves with the fresh 
evening breezes wafted in from the sea. Among the 
frequenters of this fashionable resort was a gent!eman of 
some position, who was the owner of a fine Newfoundland 
dog, which inherited the time-honoured possessions of that 
noble breed—very great power and facility in swimming ; 
and at the period of the evening when the jetty was 
most crowded with promenaders, his master delighted to 
put this animal through a series of aquatic performances 
for the entertainment of the assembled spectators. Amuse- 
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ment being at a premium on the coast, these nightly 
performances grew into something like an ‘ institution,’ 
and the brave ‘Captain ’"—for such was his name—speedily 
became a universal favourite on the jetty. 

It happened, however, that among the new arrivals on 
the coast there came a certain major in Her Majesty’s 
army, accompanied by two bulldogs of unusual size and 
strength, and of very great value; but value in a bulldog 
being inversely proportionate to its beauty, the appearance 
of the major and his dogs excited no very enthusiastic 
pleasure amongst the strollers on the jetty. On the first 
night on which the major presented himself nothing 
unusual occurred ; and Captain dived and swam as before. 
But on the second evening the brave old favourite was 
walking quietly behind his master down the jetty, when, 
as they were passing by the major and his dogs, one of 
these ugly brutes flew at Captain, and caught him by the 
neck in such a way as to render his great size utterly 
useless for his defence. A violent struggle ensued, but the 
bulldog came off the victor, for he stuck to his foe like 
a leech, and could only be forced to release his hold by 
the insertion of a bar of iron between his teeth. The 
indignation of the bystanders against the major was, of 
course, very great; and its fervour was not a little in- 
creased when they saw the poor Captain wending his way 
homewards, bleeding, and bearing all the marks of defeat. 
Some two or three evenings after this occurrence, when 
Captain again made his appearance on the jetty, he looked 
quite crestfallen, bore his tail between his legs, and stuck 
closely to the heels of his master. That evening passed 
away quietly, and the next, and the next; and so on for 
about a week—Captain still bearing the aspect of mourn- 
ing. 

One evening, about eight or ten days after the above 
encounter, as the major was marching in his usual pompous 
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manner along the jetty, accompanied by his dogs, some- 
thing attracted his attention in the water, and, walking to 
the very edge of the jetty, he stood for a moment looking 
down into the sea. Scarcely had the two bulldogs taken- 
up their stand beside their master, when Captain, seizing 
the opportunity for which he had so long looked, rushed 
at his former conqueror, and catching him by the back 
of the neck, jumped off the jetty with his foe in his mouth, 
down some twenty feet or more, into the sea. Once in 
the water, the power of his enemy was crippled, while 
Captain was altogether in his own element; and easily 
overcoming all efforts at resistance, he succeeded in 
resolutely keeping the bulldog’s head under water. The 
excitement on the shore was, of course, intense. The 
major shouted, and called out, ‘My dog! my beautiful 
dog! . Will no one save him?’ But no one seemed at all 
inclined to interfere, or to risk their lives for the ugly dog. 
At length the major called out, ‘I'll give fifty pounds 
to any one who will save my dog ;’ and soon afterwards a 
boat which lay at some little distance pulled up to the 
rescue. Even then, however, it was only by striking 
Captain on the head with the oars that he could be forced 
to release his victim, which was taken into the boat quite 
senseless from exhaustion and suffocation, and was with 
difficulty brought to itself again. Captain, on the other 
hand, swam in triumph to the shore. 

More remarkable than the sagacity in carrying out the 
desire for revenge displayed by the Newfoundland dog in 
the above case, is that which the following narrative 
illustrates. A gentleman of wealth and position in London 
had, some years ago, a country-house and farm about sixty 
miles from the metropolis. At this country residence he 
kept a number of dogs, and amongst them a very large 
mastiff and a Scotch terrier ; and at the close of one of his 
summer residences in the country, he resolved to bring 
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this terrier with him to London for the winter season. 
There being no railway to that particular part of the 
country, the dog travelled with the servants in a post- 
carriage, and on his arrival at the town-house was brought 
out to the stable, where a large Newfoundland dog was 
kept as a watch-dog. This latter individual looked with 
anything but pleasure on the arrival of the little intruder 
from the country; and consequently the Scotch terrier 
had not been very long in his new home when this 
canine master of the stable attacked him, and, in the 
language of human beings, gave him a sound thrashing. 
The little animal could, of course, never hope by himself 
to chastise his host for this inhospitable welcome, but 
he determined that by some agency chastisement should 
come. Accordingly, he lay very quiet that night in a 
remote corner of the stable, but when morning had fully 
shone forth, he was nowhere to be found. Search was 
made for him high and low, but without success ; and the 
conclusion reluctantly arrived at was that he had been 
stolen. On the third morning after his disappearance, 
however, he again showed himself in London, but this 
time not alone; for, to the amazement of every one, he 
entered the stable attended by the big mastiff from 
Kent. 

This great brute had no sooner arrived than he flew 
at the Newfoundland dog, who had so badly treated his 
little terrier friend, and a severe contest ensued, which the 
~ little terrier himself, seated at a short distance, viewed 
with the utmost dignity and satisfaction. The result of the 
battle was, that the mastiff came off the conqueror, and 
gave his opponent a tremendous beating. When he had 
quite satisfied himself as to the result, this great avenger 
from Kent scarcely waited to receive the recognition of 
his master, who had been sent for immediately on the 
dog’s arrival, but at once marched out of the stable, to the 
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door of which the little terrier accompanied him, and was 
seen no more. Some few days afterwards, however, the 
gentleman received a letter from his steward in the country 
informing him of the sudden appearance of the terrier 
there, and his as sudden disappearance along with the large 
mastiff; and stating that the latter had remained away 
three or four days, during which they had searched in vain 
for him, but had just then returned home again. It then, 
of course, became quite clear that the little dog, finding 
himself unable to punish the town bully, had thought of 
his ‘big brother’ in the country, had travelled over the 
sixty miles which separated them, in order to gain his 
assistance, and had recounted to him his grievance ; it was 
plain also that the mastiff had consented to come and 
avenge his old friend, had travelled with him to London, 
and, having fulfilled his promise, had returned home, 
leaving the little fellow free from annoyance for the 
future. 

It is pleasing to be able to place over against these 
acts of revenge, circumstances of an exactly opposite kind. 
*°A gentleman in South Africa thus relates how two dogs risked 
their lives to save their own species: ‘In my daughter’s 
garden there is a large circular tank or reservoir. Its cement 
wall is flush with the ground, and perpendicular, so that no 
animal falling in could possibly get out, unless the tank be 
full. One day a bull-terrier named “Rats” went to my 
daughter, whining and yelping most piteously, and making 
other signs that he wanted her to follow him. She did so, 
and he led her to the tank, where there was a fox-terrier 
named “ Laddie” in the very last stage of exhaustion. He 
was fished out nearly dead. The most remarkable thing 
about this is that ‘‘Laddie,” like many of his breed, is 
exceedingly quarrelsome, the chief victim of his spiteful- 
ness being the good-natured “ Rats,” who, if he liked, could 


shake the little tyrant to pieces in a few minutes. But for 
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the sagacity, and may we not say magnanimity of “ Rats,” 
“ Laddie” must have been drowned. 

‘The second case is that of an Irish setter, ‘‘ Dash,” and 
a pointer, “Flirt,” belonging to another member of my 
family. 

‘The pointer “ Flirt” has the greatest horror of water, 
and can never be induced to enterit. The setter takes to 
water like an otter. These two dogs are having perpetual 
fights. 

‘“ Flirt” fell into the water one day, and though she 
managed to keep afloat, she could not approach the shore, 
but kept revolving horizontally ‘‘on her own axis,” so to 
speak, and would certainly have perished had not assist- 
ance arrived. ‘‘Dash,” as soon as he realised the sad 
plight of “ Flirt,” plunged in, seized her by the neck, and 
pushed her ashore.’ 

The following well-known story is a strong example of 
the great intelligence which may be developed in a dog by 
careful training. A fashionably-dressed English gentleman 
was one day crossing one of the bridges over the Seine at 
Paris, when he felt something knock against his legs, and 
looking down, he found that a small poodle-dog had 
rubbed against him, and covered his boots with mud. 
He was, of course, much annoyed, and execrated the little 

brute pretty freely; but when he got to the other side 
of the bridge he had the boots cleaned at a stand 
for the purpose, and thought no more about the matter. 
Some days after this occurrence, however, he had occasion 
again to cross that bridge, and the same little incident 
occurred. Thinking this somewhat odd, he resolved to 
watch where the little dog went to; and leaning against 
the side of the bridge, he followed with his eye the move- 
ments of his dirty little friend. He saw him rub against 
the feet of one gentleman after another, till he had 
exhausted all the mud off his once white skin, then rush 
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off down the bank of the river, and there roll himself in 
the mud collected at the side. 

Having thus got a new supply of dirt, the little animal 
ran up to the bridge again, and proceeded to transfer 
it to the boots of the passers-by, as before. Having 
watched his movements for some time, the gentleman 
noticed that on one occasion, instead of running down 
to the river, he went off to the proprietor of the 
stand for cleaning boots, at the other end of the bridge, 
who received him very cordially. The truth then for 
the first time dawned on him that the little animal 
belonged to the man who cleaned the boots, and was 
trained by him to perform these mischievous deeds for the 
purpose of bringing in custom. Being very fond of dogs, 
the Englishman resolved to purchase this clever little 
fellow, and take him to England. When, however, he 
went to the dog’s master, that person at first denied any 
connection with the dog, and only admitted the owner- 
ship when perfectly satisfied that the interrogator had 
no connection with the police. For sometime also he 
refused to part with the little poodle, saying that no 
money could pay for the loss of his dog, who really 
made a living for him. Tempted, however, by a very 
high price, he at last consented to sell; and the gentle- 
man a few days afterwards conveyed the dog to his 
residence, some thirty or forty miles from Folkestone, 
travelling thence wé Boulogne. The little French 
poodle had not been many days in his new home, 
however, when he suddenly disappeared. Search was 
made for him everywhere, but to no effect. His new 
master offered a reward for him, but with the same 
result ; and had at last made up his mind that the little 
fellow had been either poisoned or stolen, when, one 
morning about six weeks after his mysterious disappear- 
ance, the gentleman received a letter from a friend in 
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Paris telling him tnat his dog was back again, and at his 
old trade of soiling boots in the interest of his former 
master. The little fellow, not liking the dullness of a 
country life, had resolved to return to his former home, 
and had made his way to Folkestone ; there, as the gentle- 
man afterwards ascertained, he had got on board a steamer 
going to Boulogne, and from Boulogne had found his way 
to Paris. 

Many years ago, when in India, we had a hound of a 
kind of cross-breed, which in India is known as the Poly- 
gad. These dogs are unsuited for coursing, but make 
splendid companions for long and rapid journeys on horse- 
back, being able to go great distances without fatigue, 
and caring little for the heat. Phakree (beautiful), for 
such was her name, had been my companion for years, 
and during the time was seldom out of my sight. When 
she had become old, and unable to keep pace with me 
in my gallops, I parted with her to a friend, whom she 
seemed to take a great fancy to, and who then resided on 
the Mahableshwur Hills. My own station, Poonah, lay 
about eighty miles east of Mahableshwur, and is separated 
from the hills by three ranges of lofty mountains, which 
in those days were covered with dense jungle. On the 
day of my departure, I cautioned my friend to keep Phakree 
securely chained for some days, so that she might not 
follow me. 

On this occasion—for I had been the journey once 
or twice before—I left the main road, and selected an 
unfrequented bridle-path for my route, in order that I 
might enjoy the beautiful mountain scenery through which 
it led. I had reached Poonah, and had been there for 
several days, living in my tent, when one night I was 
roused by the howling of a dog under my bedstead. I 
struck a light, when, to my astonishment, there was poor 
Phakree, with a collar round her neck, and a few links of 
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a chain hanging to it. A letter I received next morning 
from my friend gave me to know that she had broken 
loose and run away, and that, although he had made 
every search: for her, she was nowhere to be found. He 
regretted that we should never see her again. She had 
been four days on her journey ; and her famished con- 
- dition and the numerous wounds on her showed the 
privation she had undergone and the treatment she had 
received from the dogs of the different villages through 
which she -had passed. The poor creature had no doubt 
scented me the whole way, for had she followed or accom- 
panied any one she would have been cared for and 
protected. We never parted again. 


FIDELITY AND HONESTY IN DOGS. 


WHEN nearing Montreal, the engine-driver of a train saw 
a great dog standing on the track and barking furiously. 
The driver blew his whistle; yet the hound did not 
budge, but, crouching low, was struck by the locomotive 
and killed. Some pieces of white muslin on the engine 
attracted the driver’s notice; he stopped the train and 
went back. Beside the dead dog was a dead child which, 
it is supposed, had wandered upon the track and had 
gone to sleep. The poor, watchful guardian had given 
its signal for the train to stop; but, unheeded, had died 
at its post, a victim to duty. 

This is no solitary specimen of canine integrity. The 
author of Salad for the Social tells of a dog whose master 
deposited a bag in one of the narrow streets of South- 
ampton, and left his dog to guard it, with strict injunc- 
tions not to leave it. The faithful creature was so staunch 
in the fulfilment of duty that, rather than forsake its 
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trust, it actually allowed a heavy cart to drive over it and 
crush it to death. 

It is not merely momentary impulse nor ignorance of 
the effects of this steadfastness—as some may imagine— 
that prompts animals to act thus faithfully; there are 
numerous cases on record to prove that they will sustain 
hunger, endure pain and fatigue, and withstand tempta- 
tion at the dictates of duty as gallantly as any human 
being. Youatt is the authority for the following remark- 
able instance of canine integrity. An officer returning 
from a day’s shooting deposited his spoil in a certain 
room, in the custody of his dogs. Mechanically he 
locked the door, put the key in his pocket, and departed. 
Soon afterwards he was called away upon urgent business, 
and during his absence of several days forgot all about 
his game and the dogs. When he returned home he 
hastened to the room, and there found both dogs dead of 
hunger. Not only had they refrained from touching the 
game, but they had also kept quiet, having neither barked 
nor cried, evidently fearing to betray the trust they deemed 
their master had confided to them. 

It is related by Professor Bell that when a friend of his 
was travelling abroad he one morning took out his purse 
to see if it contained sufficient change for a day’s jaunt he 
proposed making. He departed from his lodgings, leaving 
a trusted dog behind. When he dined he took out his 
purse to pay, and found that he had lost a gold coin from 
it. On returning home in the evening, his servant in- 
formed him that the dog seemed to be very ill, as they 
could not induce it to eat anything. He went at once to 
look at his favourite; and as soon as he entered the room 
the faithful creature ran to him, deposited the missing 
gold coin at his feet, and then devoured with great eager- 
ness the food placed for it. The truth was that this 
gentleman had dropped the coin in the morning ; the dog 
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had picked it up and kept it in his mouth, fearing even 
to eat, lest it should lose its master’s property before an 
opportunity offered to restore it. 

Professor Bell also tells of a Newfoundland dog, kept 
at an inn in Dorset, which was accustomed, every morning 
as the clock struck eight, to take in its mouth a basket, 
placed for the purpose and containing some pence, and 
go with it to the baker’s. The man took out the money, 
replacing it by a certain number of rolls, which Neptune 
returned home with. He never touched the eatables ; 
but on one occasion, when another dog attempted to 
despoil the basket, Master Nep put down his burden and 
gave the intruder a thrashing; that accomplished, he 
regained his charge and carried it home in triumph. 

In his interesting African Travels, Le Vaillant details 
how he missed his favourite setter. After a fruitless search, 
and the repeated firing of his gun to guide the animal, he 
sent an attendant back by the way they had travelled to 
try to discover the lost favourite. About two leagues 
back on the route the dog was found keeping guard over 
a chair and basket which had been dropped unperceived 
from the wagon. But for this fortunate discovery of the 
honest dog, it must speedily have perished by hunger 
or from the beasts of prey. 

In Taylor’s General Character of the Dog is given an 
account of one of these faithful animals which daily carried 
to a labourer in Portsmouth dockyard his dinner. Trusty, 
as the dog was rightly named, had to take the basket 
containing his master’s mid-day meal upwards of a mile, 
so that he had frequently to rest on the journey. He 
was very careful as to where he deposited his load, and 
would not allow any one to come near it. When he 
reached the dock-gates he often had to wait until they 
were opened for the admission or egress of any one; but 
the instant he could effect an entrance he ran in with his 
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charge and carried it to his master, who, after he had 
partaken of his dinner, re-delivered the empty basket to 
his faithful servitor to carry home again. 

In his Zssay on Instinct, Hancock tells of a dog belong- 
ing to a Glasgow taproom keeper that was accustomed to 
carry its master’s breakfast to him in a tin can between 
its teeth. When the family removed, the dog changed his 
route and never went wrong. It could not be induced to 
accept a favour when on its master’s errands, and carefully 
avoided any of its own species. This incorruptible servant, 
which by the way seemed to understand Gaelic as well as 
English, often carried home meat to the weight of half-a- 
stone, but never attempted to touch it. Dogs, indeed, 
rarely attempt to touch food belonging to their owners. 

One very remarkable instance is recorded by Jesse of a 
dog that accompanied its mistress when returning from 
market with a basket of provisions. They were over- 
whelmed by a snowstorm and not discovered for three 
days; the woman was found to be dead, but the dog, 
which was lying by her side, was alive. The honest 
creature, however, had not touched the eatables in his 
mistress’s basket; but, as neighbouring villagers remem- 
bered when too late, had been endeavouring, on the 
evening of the storm, by whinings and sighs they could 
not comprehend, to induce them to follow it to where its 
mistress was. 

In his Anecdotes of Dogs, Captain Brown speaks of a 
mastiff that was locked up by mistake an entire day ina 
pantry where milk, butter, and meat were within reach. 
The hungry dog did not touch any of these things, although 
it ate voraciously as soon as food was given to it. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith is our authority for the anec- 
dote of a dog that followed its owner, who was on horse- 
back, and who contrived to drop some cakes from his 
basket as he cantered home. On his arrival, he found 
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that his trusty follower had gathered up some of the lost 
cakes and carried them home, and had gone for the 
remainder, which it duly returned with untasted. 

‘ Dogs,’ says Colonel Smith, ‘have an instinctive com- 
prehension of the nature of property ;’ and it is really 
most remarkable, considering that they have not human 
speech, how frequently and how well they make us under- 
stand their views on this point. The colonel. alludes 
to the case of a lady at Bath who was somewhat alarmed 
by the behaviour of a strange mastiff that seemed anxious 
to prevent her going on. Finding she had lost her veil, 
she turned back, the dog going before her until she came 
to the missing article and picked it up. As soon as the 
dog saw she had regained her property it scampered off 
to its master. 

Anecdotes of this character are innumerable, as are 
also those of dogs reclaiming property belonging, or which 
has belonged, to their owners. Sir Patrick Walker fur- 
nishes a most valuable instance of this propensity in our 
canine cousins. A farmer having sold a flock of sheep to 
a dealer, lent him his dog to drive them home, a distance 
of thirty miles, desiring him to give the dog a meal at the 
journey’s end and tell it to go home. The drover found 
the dog so useful that he resolved to steal it, and, instead 
of sending it back, locked it up. The collie grew sulky, 
and at last effected its escape. Evidently deeming the 
drover had no more right to detain the sheep than he had 
to detain itself, the honest creature went into the field, 
collected all the sheep that had belonged to its master, 
and, to that person’s intense astonishment, drove the 
whole flock home again! 

A collie, in Scotland, was in the habit of fetching 
from his master’s room slippers, cap, keys, or anything he 
was sent for. One day, sent on the usual errand, he did 
not reappear. His master followed, and found that the 
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door of the bedroom had blown to and that the dog was 
a prisoner. Some days later he was again told to fetch 
something ; and, as the wind was high, his master, after a 
few minutes’ delay, followed him. He found him in the 
act of fixing the door firmly back with the door-mat, which 
he had rolled up for the purpose; and, having taken this 
precaution, the prudent animal proceeded to look for the 
slippers. This same collie, when walking with its master, 
ran on in front and rang the gate-bell of the house to 
which he was going, so that he had not to wait when he 
arrived there ! 

A shepherd on the Grampian Mountains, having left 
his child at the foot of a hill, was soon enveloped in 
mist; and, unable to return to the precise place, he 
could not discover the child. In vain he searched for it in 
the midst of the mist, not knowing whither he went ; and 
when at length the moon shone clearly, he found him- 
self at his cottage and far from the hill. He searched in 
vain next day, with several shepherds. On returning to 
his cottage he found that the dog on receiving a piece 
of cake had instantly gone off. He renewed the quest 
for several days, and still the dog had disappeared during 
the interval, taking with it a piece of cake. Struck with 
this circumstance, he remained at home one day; and 
when the dog, as usual, departed with his piece of cake 
he resolved to follow. The dog led the way to a cata- 
tact at some distance from the spot where the shepherd 
had left his child. The banks of the waterfall, almost 
joined at the top yet separated by an abyss of immense 
depth, presented that abrapt appearance which so often 
astonishes and appals the traveller amidst the Grampian 
Mountains. Down one of these rugged and almost per- 
pendicular descents the dog began, without hesitation, 
to make his way, and at last disappeared in a cave, the 
mouth of which was almost upon a level with the torrent. 
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‘The shepherd with difficulty followed; but, on entering 
the cave, what were his emotions when he beheld his 
infant eating with much satisfaction the cake which the 
dog had just brought, while the faithful animal stood by, 
eyeing his young charge with the utmost complacence ! 
From the situation in which the child was found it 
appeared that he had wandered to the brink of the preci- 
pice, and either fallen or scrambled down till he reached 
the cave, which the dread of the torrent had .afterwards 
prevented him from quitting. The dog by means of his 
scent had traced the child to the spot, and afterwards 
prevented him from starving by giving up his own daily 
allowance. He appears never to have quitted the child 
by night or day except when it was necessary to go for 
its food, and then was always seen running at full speed 
to and from the cottage. 

The memory of the dog Gelert has been preserved by 
tradition and celebrated by poetry. In the neighbour- 
hood of a village at the foot of Snowdon, a mountain in 
Wales, Prince Llewelyn had a residence. His father- 
in-law, it is said, had presented him with one of the 
finest greyhounds in England, named Gelert. In the 
year 1205, Llewelyn one day on going out to hunt called 
all his dogs together; but his favourite greyhound was 
amissing, and nowhere to be found. He blew his horn 
as a signal for the chase, and still Gelert came not. 
Llewelyn was much disconcerted at the heedlessness of 
his favourite, but at length pursued the chase without him. 
For want of Gelert the sport was limited; and, getting 
tired, he returned home at an early hour, when the first 
object that presented itself to him at the castle gate was 
Gelert, who bounded with the usual transport to meet his 
master, having his lips besmeared with blood. Llewelyn 


gazed with surprise at the unusual appearance of his 
dog. 
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On going into the apartment where he had left his infant 
son and heir asleep he found the bedclothes all in con- 
fusion, the cover rent and stained with blood. He called 
on his child, but no answer was made, from which he 
hastily concluded that the dog must have devoured him; 
and, giving vent to his rage, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert’s side. The noble animal fell at his feet, 
uttering a dying yell which awoke the infant, who was 
sleeping beneath a mingled heap of the bedclothes, while 
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beneath the bed lay a great wolf covered with gore, whom 
the faithful and gallant hound had destroyed. Llewelyn, 
smitten with sorrow and remorse for the rash and frantic 
deed which had deprived him of so faithful an animal, 
caused an elegant marble monument, with an appropriate 
inscription, to be erected over the spot where Gelert was 
buried, to commemorate his fidelity and unhappy fate. 
The place to this day is called Beth-Gelert, or the Grave 
of the Greyhound. 
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Here never could the spearmen pass, 
Or forester, unmoved ; 

Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear, 
And, oft as evening fell, 

In fancy’s piercing sounds would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


A precisely similar story was told long before that date 
in Syrian, Persian, Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, of a dog 
anda snake, a cat and a snake, and a mongoose or ichneu- 
mon and a snake. 


USEFUL DOGS. 


Cuvier, the distinguished French naturalist, expressed 
the opinion that the dog is the most complete, the 
most singular, and the most useful conquest ever made 
by man. The general truth of this statement few will 
be disposed to cavil at. In the eyes of our continental 
neighbours, however, we do not make as much as we 
might of the usefulness of the dog. 

Using dogs as beasts of burden has been abolished by 
law in this country, and the practice has never become 
popular with us. But the American consul located at 
Liége once gave his views on the advantages of dog- 
labour, and urged upon his government the benefits 
which would accrue from the introduction of the ‘dog- 
cart’ into American cities. It seems almost incredible 
that a mastiff should frequently be employed to draw a 
load of one thousand pounds and dogs of lesser strength 
proportionate burdens. Sometimes they are driven: singly, 
sometimes in pairs, and often three or even four abreast. 
The driver’s place is usually alongside his team; but 
frequently he mounts the empty cart and gallops through 
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the streets at a furious pace. Of course the dogs are 
muzzled when on duty—not that it is considered necessary, 
for long use is said to have greatly increased the docility 
of the animals employed, and quite obliterated any 
objectionable tendencies which may have been derived 
from their predatory ancestors. On the score of economy 
there is nothing to be desired, for dogs can be kept 
at Liége on livery for the small sum of threepence per 
head per day. 

As a drawer of fish and game, firewood, &c., our 
cousins in certain parts of Canada speak very highly 
of the dog. But we in England having once tested the 
matter and pronounced an unfavourable verdict, would 
rather put up with existing inconveniences than subject 
ourselves to others of a possibly worse kind. In 1854 an 
Act of Parliament was passed prohibiting the use of dogs 
for draught purposes throughout the United Kingdom. 
London had found the working dog to be an intolerable 
nuisance fifteen years previously, and its use has been 
made illegal from that date. In our congested centres of 
population, with their heavy street traffic, it is not difficult 
to see that the horse in dogskin must have proved himself 
somewhat of an evil. In country districts he developed 
an evil reputation of a still worse type. In the days of 
the ‘dog-shay,’ pedlars and hawkers drove about the 
country in fine style. Frequently, however, their dogs 
were chosen for the possession of other points than those 
which betokened good draught power. The steeds of 
these itinerant vendors were in many cases poachers of the 
highest order. Arrived in a quiet lane or a secluded piece 
of turnpike, the human poacher would unharness his 
canine ally, and the speedy capture of a hare or rabbit 
would follow. The dog was then yoked to the cart, 
and his speed ensured that he and his master were 
quickly removed from the scene of their hunt. The 
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travelling tinker and others of the like class operated 
still more powerfully to bring the dog into ill-repute as 
a beast of burden. The peaceful wayfarer through lonely 
places was often attacked by them, and the dog was used 
first to intimidate the victimised pedestrian and then 
to remove the perpetrator of the outrage to a place of 
safety before pursuit was possible. Taken altogether, 
England’s experience of the use of the dog as a draught 
beast was anything but a happy one; and considering 
that the statute book makes the act of so using our 
canine friends illegal, there is not much chance of the 
dog-cart being once more naturalised among us. 

There is a house for dogs at Machelen Haren, Brussels, 
within a large garden situated in the middle of fields, 
encircled by high walls, against which the seven hundred 
dwellings are built. Each dwelling has two divisions; the 
one open to the air, where food and water are supplied to 
the four-footed inmate, the other. roofed in and warmed, 
serving for his living and sleeping apartment. Every sort 
and condition of dog may be found in the Home—small, 
large, young, old. Some are poor, lost ‘strays,’ others 
perhaps are sent by some owner who has ceased to care 
for his faithful companion. Again, others have toiled 
hard, and find at Haren a place of rest for the evening 
time of life. All are welcome; all are well fed and cared 
for, and the Home is under admirable supervision. After 
a fortnight’s residence a dog becomes the property of the 
managers; but he is never sold except on receipt of a 
written agreement to treat him well, and never to give 
him up for purposes of vivisection. There is an infirmary 
for the sick and also a department where dogs are received 
‘en pension’ during the absence of their owners. 
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ESKIMO DOGS. 


Tue Eskimo, if asked, would say that if there were on 
the face of the earth one animal that was created for the 
special purpose of drawing them and their property, that 
animal is the dog. The horse, ass, and ox they would 
hold in utter contempt as the servants of man, and would 
point to the dog as the perfection of a draught animal. 
See, for example, what a Russian traveller has to say of 
the sleigh-dogs. The name of the traveller was Parga- 
chefski, and the journey was undertaken in 1869. ‘These 
animals, possessed of incredible vigour and speed, rather 
fly than run through the snow, and accomplish fifteen 
versts in an hour. ... Between Kizi and Gyrin, a distance of 
eight ordinary post-stations, the snow had fallen in such 
great quantities that we were often buried in it; but my 
dogs were accustomed to triumph over such obstacles. I 
sometimes saw the whole team disappear before my eyes ; 
but soon a united effort brought them to the surface again, 
when they took breath, and then, with a strong pull at the 
collars, they carried off the sledge. ... Each time that they 
fought their way so gallantly out of the snow their eyes 
shone, and the wagging tails seemed at once to testify to 
their ardour and to the noble pride which these friends of 
man take in serving him.’ The same writer mentions that 
his sledge, drawn by ten dogs, easily beat in point of speed 
the governor’s horse-sledge. 

The hardiness of these dogs is wonderful. Furnished 
by nature with a dense coat of soft fur, they can defy the 
climate, which is mostly that of frost, and often ranges 
many degrees below zero. So necessary is the fur that 
on exceptionally cold days even these dogs have died 
when the hair of the stomach happened to be thin. The 
-great bushy tail is a further protection, serving as a 
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blanket when the dogs curl themselves up for sleep. 
They need but little food, and that of the coarsest 
description. When they are in luck they get a little 
whale or seal flesh; but as a rule their masters want 
every scrap of meat for themselves. They have one fault. 
Considering the hardships which they undergo, and their 
insufficient food, one might naturally think that very little 
of the combative spirit could be left in them. But they 
are incorrigibly quarrelsome ; and if two sledges happen to 
meet, all the dogs are sure to disregard the cries of their 
masters and engage in a free fight. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 


Tue bloodhound is one of the most sagacious of all 
dogs ; his wisdom even when quite a puppy is sometimes 
astonishing. When only six months old he will often 
show to his master that he has already come to the con- 
clusion that life is real and earnest, and not meant merely 
to romp and play in. I have had a puppy of this age take 
me quite in charge, as it were, giving himself all the airs 
and manners of a dog of seven years old, and going on 
watch at nightfall as serious as a sentry in an enemy’s 
country. He would look up in my face as much as to 
say: ‘There’s nobody in this wicked world worth a 
thought except you and me, master, and you don’t count 
as far as defence goes; if you please I’ll do the watching’ 
for both.’ 

As arule the bloodhound is most docile and winningly 
affectionate. He can be trusted with children ; so much so 
that a boy may safely do duty as ‘the hunted man’ when 
the hound is being trained in hill or forest. The animal 
is nevertheless suspicious of the motions of strangers; he 
therefore makes a most efficient guard either to person or 
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property ; and his deep, ringing, bell-like voice, heard at 
night in his own grounds, would be sufficient to keep at 
bay the boldest burglar that ever went on prowl. 

But instances of bloodhounds who, if not actually savage, 
will, to use a trainer’s words, ‘stand no nonsense,’ are by 
no means rare. I had the pleasure of being hunted once 
by one of these. It was in a country where there were 
plenty of hills and rocks and running streams, but nothing 
worth the name of a tree. We were training a pup, and 


Bloodhound. 


as he was already well up in his work, I had got quite a 
long start, and had done my very best to puzzle him by 
wading through water, &c. When I had reached a cosy 
nook in a far-off glen, I sat down to rest on a stone; but 
a whole hour passed and still no appearance of my friend 
and his pupil was put in. I was thinking I had got well 
away for once when I was startled by the sonorous baying 
of a bloodhound, and next moment found myself a prisoner 
—made so, not by the puppy, but by the puppy’s father. 
The dog, I afterwards discovered, had escaped from the 
stable and come to the hunt on his own account, and here 
he was. I confess I felt a little uneasy. I knew the dog 
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well enough, but just at the present moment he did not 
consider it convenient to know me. I felt that I wished 
to convince him that it was all fun, that we had only been 
playing at man-hunting. Unfortunately for my peace of 
mind the bloodhound would not take that view of the 
matter. It was no good my holding out a hand and 
saying, ‘Poor fellow, Draco! Good dog, come along 
then.’ This only made him back astern and bay the 
more. Worse than all, a movement on my part as if to 
get up resulted in a threatening exposure of some teeth. 
Draco evidently wished me to understand distinctly that I 
was the prisoner and he the detective; I the captive, he 
the captor. That was the position in all its simplicity ; 
and as it was moreover pretty certain the bloodhound 
meant to do his duty, I had to do mine, and sit there 
till at last my friend arrived with the pup. But the time 
had seemed very long. 

There is a scrutinising calmness and dignity about the 
eye of a well-bred ‘bloodhound that is quite a study in 
itself. If you are a perfect stranger to the animal it is 
evident that he is regarding you not with hatred by any 
means, nor with affection, but with thoughtfulness mingled 
with a little suspicion of your intentions, just as a human 
being would study an ape if one came hopping up to the 
hall-door. ; 

Both scent and sight are remarkably well-developed in 
the bloodhound, especially the former sense. The shape 
of the head we encourage now at dog-shows is one in 
which we have the greatest possible spread of olfactory 
nerves, the long face in front of the eyes, the expanding 
nostrils, and deep upper-jaw, with hanging flews, &c. 
Indeed, there is not a point we give in judging that has 
not a meaning in it. The hearing as well as the eyesight 
of the hound is extremely acute. They hunt more by 
scent than sight or sound, it is true; but it would be ridicu- 
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lous to imagine that when puzzling out a trail they are not 
at times aided by either or both the latter senses. The 
mouth of the bloodhound is capacious. It may be new to 
some readers to learn that when listening intently to far-off 
sounds an open mouth aids the ear. Any one can prove 
this by the following experiment on himself: When travel- 
ling by train let him deafen both ears with his thumbs and 
alternately open and shut the mouth. The difference in 
the roar of the train is well marked. 

Our friend the bloodhound is beautifully formed all over 
for hard work, stands on straight, strong legs, has well 
padded, well knuckled-up feet, and in shape is quite a 
hound. Speed, however, is not his strong point. In 
olden times he was called the ‘ slowehound’ among other 
names; and when the trail was perceptible even to human 
senses the dog was taken on horseback to save time. 

The Cuban bloodhound, which was used to hunt down 
the slaves, is a much more speedy and ferocious animal 
than our own hound, which we consider we have brought 
to a state of very great perfection both mentally and 
physically ; and all good judges agree he is a hound that 
can be depended upon to work steadily and well, and 
make no mistake. The training of the bloodhound is 
very very simple if begun early. We usually have the 
acting ‘runaway man’ to rub his boots for a time or two 
with, say, a morsel of raw liver; but this is soon discon- 
tinued, and the pup hunts the clean heel or scent of the 
man himself. 

Here is a point which should be borne in mind by any 
one interested in the matter: it is the scent of man him- 
self that the bloodhound’s instinct sets him after, and not 
only that, but of some particular man. He has started 
with this from, say, the scene of some depredation or 
murder. He has this in his nose and his mind as well ; and 
if he be a well-trained, well-fed, well-treated hound, and 
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free from all nervousness, it will take a very large number 
of cross-scents to make him swerve. 

Great value may be put on the hound’s upbringing and 
general treatment when not on duty. If the creature has 
been reared and trained by a fool, and under the influence 
of fear—if he be not well kept, properly bedded, exercised, 
and fed, and allowed the companionship of man, he is 
certain to develop more or less of nervous debility, and ten 
to one will go wrong at the critical moment. 

Anything approaching to ferocity, or even uncertainty 
of temper, entirely unfits a hound for his work ; he should 
be as docile as the St Bernard, and as much to be 
depended on even in playing with or hunting children as 
the Newfoundland. 

Sir Walter Scott describes the only specimen which 
he ever saw—one kept at Keeldar Castle—as being ‘like 
the Spanish pointer, but much stronger, and untameably 
fierce; colour black and tawny, long pendulous ears, a 
deep back, and strongly made, something like the old 
English mastiff now so rare.’ 

‘A person of quality,’ says Mr Boyle, ‘to make trial 
whether a young bloodhound was well-instructed, desired 
one of his servants to walk to a town four miles off, and 
then to a market-town three miles from thence. The dog, 
without seeing the man he was to pursue, followed him 
by the scent to the above mentioned places, notwith- 
standing the multitude of market-people that went along 
the same road, and of travellers that had occasion to 
cross; and, when the bloodhound came to the cross of the 
market-town, he passed through the streets without taking 
notice of any of the people there, and ceased not till he had 
gone to the house where the man he sought rested himself 
—and where he found him in an upper room, to the 
wonder of those who had accompanied him in_ this 
pursuit.’ 
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CANINE SMUGGLERS, 


Amonc the many ingenious devices which have been 
resorted to from time to time for the purpose of evading 
the Custom-house duties levied upon certain articles, it 
may not be generally known that our canine friends in a 
neighbouring country have played no inconsiderable part. 

The commodities which the dog conveyed were chiefly 
lace and cigars, both of these being light and portable ; 
and these articles were actually carried to and fro be- 
tween Belgium and France for a considerable time by 
means of these sagacious creatures. The method by which 
the dogs were trained to this kind of traffic, and by 
which certain of them in many cases became quite 
notorious from their skill in carrying it on, was as follows: 
The dog required for the service was a shaggy or long- 
coated one; and, in addition to his own natural garment, 
an overcoat, consisting of the skin of another dog of 
larger dimensions, was provided, which was fitted on to 
his shoulders, and, reaching to his loins, was fastened under 
the belly, in which part the smuggled goods were closely 
packed. These false skins, moreover, were so. well 
adjusted as almost to defy the closest scrutiny. Besides 
this disguise, these smuggling dogs had to submit to a 
special training before they were deemed efficient and 
qualified to enter upon the business required of them. 

For this purpose the master-smuggler, the owner of the 
dog, made an initiative journey under the guise of a 
merchant or peasant going to the frontier upon a visit 
to a relation in the Customs; he himself travelling 
thither either by cart or by rail, whilst his accomplice 
would lead the dog by a cord, through a more circuitous 
and less frequented road, to the same spot. The dog had 
previously been kept without food for at least twenty-four 
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hours, and upon his arrival was welcomed by his master 
with many caresses and an ample supply of his favourite 
meat. After this satisfactory reception, he was confined, 
and again kept without eating for the space of two or three 
days. After that time he was released, and then, hungry 
and impatient, he would make for his former home with 
all speed, traversing the same route along which he had 
been previously brought. Men were appointed to watch 
for his coming and to waylay him with threatenings ; and 
if he were found to deviate from the route mapped out for 
him, and along which he had been taken, as if for the 
purpose of making a short-cut across any lane he had to 
travel, the dog was at once assailed with blows from 
cudgels, stone-peltings, and occasionally, if he perversely 
persisted, a gun with blank cartridge was fired at him. 
The men who thus assaulted the dog were generally 
clothed in a manner which resembled the uniforms worn 
by the police and the officers of Customs ; consequently, a 
wholesome terror was thus duly impressed on the animal’s 
mind in regard to all men wearing any official dress, and 
such were assiduously avoided, whilst considerable caution 
was also inspired with a desire to keep himself concealed. 

The dogs were also always sent forth in the twilight, 
so that they habitually made their journeys during the 
night. By these means, strenuously carried out, a complete 
training was soon effected, through which the dog, when 
deemed fit to enter upon his smuggling career, was able, 
by his continual excursions to and fro beyond the frontiers 
with the valuable loads entrusted to him, to bring in an 
excellent income to one engaged in this illegal trade. 

It was not likely, however, that a system like this could 
long be unnoticed, when men who had hitherto been poor 
and needy, and who were known to have been hardly able 
to gain a miserable subsistence, became wealthy in an 
amazingly short space of time. This mode of smuggling 
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was discovered ; but still it kept its ground, owing to the 
cleverness of the experts which had been long engaged in 
it. At Mabuse there was a dog which had acquired so 
great a renown that he was dubbed 4% diable by the 
authorities. A price was set upon him. He was white, 
so all white dogs were carefully watched; but this dog 
was white no longer; the colour of his coat was frequently 
changed, and his master dyed him black, brown, or light- 
tan by turns. It was the sudden accession of riches to 
the owner of this dog, and his indiscreet display of them 
by building a large and handsome house, that had riveted 
the attention of the revenue authorities upon this man’s 
movements in the first instance; but the dog was very 
skilful, and long evaded the emissaries of justice. Snares 
and ambuscades were laid for him. Many tales were told 
of the artful manner in which he avoided them. At one 
time he mingled with a flock of sheep right under the eyes 
of the commissary of police; at another time he trotted 
the whole distance under the very carriage which was 
conveying the officer of excise who was on the lookout 
for him. But the poor fellow was run down at last. 
Being sore pressed, he endeavoured to cross the Scheldt 
by swimming, and might have succeeded even then in 
effecting his escape had he not received previously a 
slight gunshot wound. As it was, he met his fate, and 
was drowned. Within the false skin of / diable was found 
packed rich lace to the value of fifty thousand francs ! 
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SOME SPECTATOR DOGS. 


THE Sectalor has long been notable for its excellent 
animal stories. Here are two of its dog stories. 

The Rev. Canon Ainger, the best modern editor and 
biographer of Charles Lamb, relates as follows the strange 
friendship between a dog and pigeon. Writing from 
Tullibelton, Bankfoot, near Perth, in September 1888, he 
says: ‘At this delightful house in Perthshire where I am 
on a visit, there is a well-bred pointer named Fop, who, 
when not engaged in his professional pursuits on the 
moor, lives chiefly in a kennel placed in a loose-box 
adjoining the other stables attached to the house. Nearly 
a year ago there were a pair of pigeons who lived in and 
about the stable-yard. One of the birds died, and its 
Nereaved mate at once attached itself for society and pro- 
tection to the dog, and has been its constant companion 
ever since. On the days when the sportsmen are not 
seeking grouse, the dog is in his kennel and the pigeon is 
always his close attendant. She roosts on a rack over the 
manger of the stable, and in the daytime is either strutting 
about preening her feathers, taking her meals from the 
dog’s biscuit and water-tin, or quite as often sitting in 
the kennel by his side, nestling close to him. Fop, who 
is an amiable and rather sentimental being, takes no 
apparent notice of his companion, except that we observe 
him, in jumping into or out of his kennel while the pigeon 
is there, to take obvious care not to crush or disturb her 
in any way. The only other symptom Fop has shown of 
being jealous for the pigeon’s comfort and convenience is 
that, when of late two chickens from the stable-yard 
wandered into the apartment where the dog and pigeon 
reside, he very promptly bit their heads off, as if in mute 
intimation that one bird is company, and two (or rather 
three) is none. 
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‘The story is rather one of a pigeon than a dog, for it is 
quite evident that she is the devoted friend, and that he 
acquiesces in the friendship. On the days when Fop is 
taken, to his infinite delight, on to the moor, the pigeon 
is much concerned. She follows him as far as she dare, 
taking a series of short flights over his head, until a little 
wood is reached, through which the keeper and dogs have 
to take their way. At this point her courage fails her, 
and she returns to the stable to wait hopefully for her 
comrade’s return.’ Mr Ainger adds that the pigeon is of 
the kind called ‘Jacobin,’ being white, with a black wing. 

Another writer says: ‘Thirty years ago I was living in 
St George’s Square, Pimlico, and near me—in Denbigh 
Street, at a distance of about ten minutes’ wa!k—resided 
a well-known journalist, Mr Percy Gregg. He had a 
little black-and-tan dog, to which I gave a home when his 
master left London. It was reported that Jimmie always 
went out after breakfast. At first some alarm was felt 
that he would stray ; but as he invariably returned after 
an hout’s stroll, I took him to be one of those “ vagrom ” 
animals who cannot live without a prowl in the streets, 
and I felt no anxiety. But I ascertained that whenever 
he went away he carried off a bone or something edible 
with him. I watched him one or two mornings, and saw 
him squeeze through the area-railings, on each occasion 
carrying a big bone, which he had great difficulty in steer- 
ing through the iron bars. Being curious about the desti- 
nation of the food, I made up my mind to follow him. 
I tracked him to an empty house next to that in which 
his former owner had lived. In a cellar in the area there 
lived a half-starved, ownerless terrier, who, I suppose, had 
once been a friend of Jimmie’s, and whom my dog in his 
days of prosperity never forgot. Regularly the good little 
fellow trotted off to the empty cellar and divided his 
morning’s meal with his poor friend. ‘The story is told of 
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the great Napoleon riding over one of his battlefields—I 
don’t know whether it was Wagram or Austerlitz—and 
pointing to a faithful dog watching the body of his dead 
master, with the words, “That dog teaches us all a lesson 
of humanity!” So did Jimmie.’ 


BOB, THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN RAILWAY DOG. 


Tue following interesting paragraphs appeared in the 
Adelaide Observer: ‘It is but seldom that we feel called 
upon to record the death of a member of the canine 
family ; but the demise of Bob, the well-known railway 
dog, will be mourned by many of our rising youth, and 
evoke a sigh from the travelling public and railway 
employés, among whom Bob was a great favourite. It 
was customary for Bob, whilst spending a few days in the 
city, to pay frequent visits to Mr Evans’s butcher shop in 
Hindley Street for meals. On Monday afternoon he was 
given his third meal by Mr Preston, an employé of Mr 
Evans, when shortly afterwards, about 3.10 p.M., he barked 
at a passing dog, and then, with a pitiful whine, fell dead. 
He was about seventeen years of age, and had only a few 
days ago returned from a trip to Broken Hill. Mr L. M. 
Tier has claimed the body of the dog, and Mr Nathan, in 
accordance with a promise made some months ago, will 
stuff it.’ 

A correspondent wrote the following interesting par- 
ticulars about Bob’s life: ‘There is only one privileged 
individual in the province permitted at all times to use 
the government railways without payment, and, further, 
without a pass. Even the late Chairman Smith has 
been asked for his ticket, and the importunate porter 
would take. no excuse; but “franked” on all lines, 
and on engine, in van, or carriage alike, the one con- 
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stant traveller, who acts as though he believed the rail- 
ways were made for him, is our hero. You may meet 
him to-day on the Serviceton line, and next week at 
Oodnadatia. He is well known in the Adelaide Station, 
and his friendly salute is often heard from the open 
window of a carriage on the Port line, as he enjoys a 
suburban trip. He is always welcome in the porters’ 
room ; but his favourite place is on a Yankee engine—the 
big whistle and belching smokestack seem to have an 
irresistible attraction for him. His acquaintances on all 
lines are numerous, and he often engages in such lengthy 
salutations that the train by which he has been travelling 
starts without him; but he is never left behind, as he has 
a perfect knowledge of how to mount a train in motion. 
He is not particular as to how far he goes in any given 
direction. He has set out for a hundred-mile trip, but 
suddenly changed his mind and also his engine at a road: 
side station and come straight back again. He lives on 
the fat of the land, and he is not particular from whom 
he accepts his dinner. All the members of the staff con- 
tribute willingly to his needs, and he reciprocates these 
good offices by refusing to reply to any appeals from 
the ordinary public. It is very clearly established that 
his sympathies are with the railway men, though he is 
not on the committee of the mission.’ 


THE DOGS OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 
AND SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
‘My dog Sirrah,’ says Hogg, ‘was, beyond all comparison, 
the best dog I ever saw. He was of a surly and unsocial 
temper—disdaining all flattery, he refused to be caressed ; 
but his attention to my commands and interests will never 
again, perhaps, be equalled by any of the canine race. 
When I first saw him, a drover was leading him in a rope; 
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he was both lean and hungry, and far from being a 
beautiful animal, for he was almost all black, and had a 
grim face striped with dark-brown. The man had bought 
him of a boy somewhere on the Border for three shillings, 
and had fed him very ill on his journey. I thought I 
discovered a sort of sullen intelligence in his countenance, 
notwithstanding his dejected and forlorn appearance. I 
gave the drover a guinea for him, and I believe there 
never was a guinea so well laid out—at least I am satisfied 
I never laid one out to so good a purpose. He was 
scarcely a year old, and knew so little of herding that he 
had never turned a sheep in his life; but as soon as he 
discovered that it was his duty to do so, and that it 
obliged me, I can never forget with what anxiety and 
eagerness he learned his different evolutions. He would 
try every way deliberately till he found out what I wanted 
him to do, and when I once made him understand a 
direction he never forgot or mistook it again. Well as I 
knew him, he often astonished me; for, when hard 
pressed in accomplishing the task that he was put to, 
he had expedients of the moment that bespoke a great 
share of the reasoning faculty.’ 

Among other remarkable exploits of Sirrah, as_ illus- 
trative of his sagacity, Hogg relates that, upon one occa- 
sion, about seven hundred lambs which were under his care 
at weaning time broke up at midnight, and scampered off 
in three divisions across the neighbouring hills, in spite 
of all that he and an assistant could do to keep them 
together. The night was so dark that he could not sce 
Sirrah, but the faithful animal heard his master lament 
their absence in a way sure to set him most on the alert ; 
and without more ado he silently set off in quest of the 
recreant flock. Meanwhile the Shepherd and his com- 
panion did not fail to do all in their power to recover 
their lost charge; they spent the whole night in scour- 
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ing the hills for miles round, but of neither the lambs 
nor Sirrah could they obtain the slightest trace. It 
was the most extraordinary circumstance that had ever 
occurred in the annals of pastoral life. Day having 
dawned, they had nothing for it but to return to 
their master, and inform him that they had lost his whole 
flock of lambs, and knew not what was become of one of 
them. ‘On our way home, however,’ says Hogg, ‘we 
discovered a lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine 
called the Flesh Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them looking round for some relief, 
but still true to his charge. The sun was then up, and 
when we first came in view we concluded that it was one 
of the divisions which Sirrah had been unable to manage 
until he came to that commanding situation. But what 
was our astonishment when we discovered that not one 
lamb of the whole flock was wanting! How he had got 
all the divisions collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension. The charge was left entirely to himself 
from midnight until the rising sun, and if all the shepherds 
in the Forest had been there to have assisted him they 
could not have effected it with greater propriety. All 
that I can further say is that I never felt so grateful to 
any creature under the sun as I did to my honest Sirrah 
that morning. 

‘My own renowned Hector was the son and immediate 
successor of the faithful old Sirrah, and though not nearly 
so valuable a dog as his father he was a.far more interest- 
ing one. He had three times more humour and whim 
about him; and though exceedingly docile, his bravest 
acts were mostly tinctured with a grain of stupidity which 
showed his reasoning faculty to be laughably obtuse. I 
shall mention a striking instance of it. I was once at the 
farm of Shorthope, on Ettrick head, receiving some:lambs 
that I had bought and was going to take to market, with 
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some more, the next day. Owing to some accidental 
delay I did not get final delivery of the lambs till it was 
growing late; and being obliged to be at my own house 
that night, I was not a little dismayed lest I should scatter 
and lose my lambs if darkness overtook me. Darkness 
did overtake me by the time I got half-way, and no 
ordinary darkness for an August evening. The lambs 
having been weaned that day, and of the wild, b!ackfaced 
breed, became exceedingly unruly, and for a good while I 
lost hopes of mastering them. Hector managed the 
point, and we got them safe home; but both he and his 
master were alike tired. It had become so dark that 
we were obliged to fold them with candles; and, after 
closing them safely up, I went home with my father and 
the rest to supper. 

‘When Hector’s supper was set down, behold he was 
awanting! and as I knew we had him at the fold, which 
was within call of the house, I went out and called and 
whistled on him a good while, but he did not make his 
appearance. I was distressed about this; for, having to 
take away the lambs next morning, I knew I could not 
drive them a mile without my dog if it had been to save 
me the whole drove. The next morning, as soon as it 
was day, I arose and inquired if Hector had come home? 
No; he had not been seen. I knew not what to do; but 
my father proposed that he would take out the lambs and 
herd them, and let them get some meat to fit them for 
the road, and that» I should ride with all speed to Short- 
hope to see if my dog had gone back there. Accordingly, 
we went together to the fold to turn out the lambs; and 
there was poor Hector sitting trembling in the very middle 
of the fold-door, on the inside of the flake that closed it, 
with his eyes still steadfastly fixed on the lambs. He had 
been so hardly set with them after it grew dark that he 
durst not for his life leave them, although hungry, fatigued, 
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and cold, for the night had turned out a deluge of rain. 
He had never so much as lain down, for only the small 
spot that he sat on was dry, and there had he kept watch 
the whole night. Almost any other collie would have 
discerned that the lambs were safe enough in the fold, but 
honest Hector had not been able to see through this. 
He even refused to take my word for it, for he would not 
quit his watch though he heard me calling both at night 
and morning.’ 

Hogg relates that his dog Hector comprehended a good 
deal of what was passing in the family circle, and that his 
attention and impatience always became manifest when 
anything was said about himself—the sheep—the cat—or 
ahunt. One evening Hogg said to his mother that he 
was going to Bowerhope for a fortnight, but that he 
would not take Hector with him, for he was constantly 
quarrelling with the rest of the dogs or breeding 
some uproar. ‘Nay,’ said she, ‘leave Hector with me, I 
like best to have him at home.’ These were all the words 
that passed. Next morning, as the Yarrow was swollen 
with a great rain, the Shepherd did not go away till after 
breakfast, and when the time came for tying up Hector 
he was not to be found. Hogg at once suspected that his 
dog had anticipated him in going to Bowerhope; and 
though the Yarrow was so large that he had to go to St 
Mary’s Loch and get across by a boat, he found he had 
guessed rightly, and that Hector had preceded him and 
swam the river; for on coming to Bowerhope he found the 
dog, very wet, sitting on a knoll at the east end of the 
house impatiently waiting his arrival. 

Sir Walter Scott has furnished an anecdote concerning 
a dog which, though meritorious in himself, must ever 
deserve the greatest share of fame and interest from 
the circumstance of having belonged to such a master. 
‘The wisest dog,’ says Sir Walter, ‘I ever had was 
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what is called the bulldog terrier. I taught him to 
understand a great many words, insomuch that I am 
positive that the communication betwixt the canine 
species and ourselves might be greatly enlarged. Camp 
once bit the baker who was bringing bread to the family. 
I beat him, and explained the enormity of his offence; 
after which, to the last moment of his life, he never heard 
the least allusion to the story, in whatever voice or tone 
it was mentioned, without getting up and retiring into the 
darkest corner of the room with great appearance of 
distress. Then if you said, “The baker was well paid,” 
or “The baker was not hurt after all,’ Camp came forth 
from his hiding-place, capered, and barked, and rejoiced. 
When he was unable, towards the end of his life, to attend 
me when on horseback, he used to watch for my return, 
and the servant used to tell him his master was “coming 
down the hill” or “through the moor,” and although he 
did not use any gesture to explain his meaning, Camp was 
never known to mistake him, but either went out at the 
front to go up the hill, or at the back to get down to the 
moor-side. He certainly had a singular knowledge of 
spoken language.’ 


CHAPTER VE 


CAT STORIES. 


Cats: Their IIumane and Rational Treatment—The Cat: 
Ancient and Modern. 


HUMANE AND RATIONAL TREATMENT, 


ATS deserve far better treatment than they 
sometimes receive at the hands of those who 
own them. This more often than not is the 
result of a want of knowledge of what is 
necessary to keep pussy alive and comfort- 
able. Many people have an idea that anything is good 
enough for a dog; but alas! a cat is supposed to be 
able to maintain existence without even a share of what- 
ever may be implied by that word ‘anything.’ Some 
people look upon poor pussy as simply a kind of clever 
invention for catching mice, an animated vermin-trap, a 
creature that never requires. any food except that which 
she herself may capture, and no attention or kindness 
of any kind. Thanks to her wonderful nature and 
instincts, even a neglected cat will manage to support 
life after a fashion; but there is as much difference 
between a well-fed and properly-ca~ed-for puss and a 
mere mouser as there is between a hungry wolf of the 
wilds and the honest ‘bawsent’-faced collie that sleeps 
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on the hearthrug or accompanies its master in his walks 
abroad. 

Any one who wants to find out what a gentle, affectionate, 
and grateful animal a cat really is has only to make the 
following experiment: Let him get a young one—not a 
kitten, but a cat of about a year old—that has been starved 
and ill-treated and regarded as a kind of wild beast, or 
kept about some barnyard merely on sufferance in order 
to keep the mice away. Let him begin by feeding this 
cat regularly, talking to it, and using it kindly; let him 
bring it into the house every night, and give it a bed of 
some kind to lie on in a warm corner, and teach it by 
gentle means habits of cleanliness, &c. Let him do this, 
and he will be surprised at the difference in the poor 
creature’s manners and appearance even in the space of 
a month or six weeks ; and before a year is over he will 
be as fond of that cat as any human being can be of 
one of the lower animals. And pussy will be just as fond 
of her master, and have never a thought in her heart but 
how to please him. 

Two cats belonging to a gentleman in Jersey had kittens 
at the same time; the young ones were destroyed, with 
the exception of two, one being humanely left to each 
mother. During the night a kitten died; but its parent 
had carried it to the other part of the room, where her 
companion was, and exchanged it for the living one, which 
she was found suckling. To make certain there had been 
no mistake, the dead and the living kittens were restored 
to their respective mothers. In a short time the exchange 
was again made, and the same thing occurred a third time ; 
but now, instead of going back to her own bed, this eccen- 
tric pussy escaped to an outside hayloft with her living 
_ freight, and there she reared it. 

It has been proved over and over again that, properly 
cared for and properly trained, cats are cleanly and regular 
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in all their ways—that they are wonderfully sagacious—that 
they are quite as wise in their own way and as high in the 
scale of animal existence as dogs are—that they are tract- 
able and eminently teachable—that, indeed, they can be 
taught tricks like a poodle—that they are honest, and not 
thieves—capital vermin-killers, fond of other animals as 
playmates, such as dogs, guinea-pigs, rabbits, and birds— 
that they are fond of their young, very much attached 
to children—that they /ke their homes, but /ove a kind 
master or mistress. But a badly used or thoughtlessly 
treated cat is quite the reverse of all I have described, 
though, for the sake of humanity, I will admit that most of 
the bad usage to which our pussies are subjected is the 
result of want of thought. 

Cats are liable to a good many ailments ; but most of 
them are preventable by careful feeding and kind. treat- 
ment. Let us see, then, what pussy really needs to keep 
her well and happy. 

Strange though it may appear to some, she requires food 
every day of her life, and preferably twice a day. Now, 
although people who keep and breed what may be called 
show-cats, splendid Persians and Angoras, &c.—for the 
kittens of which they easily obtain prices ranging from two 
to ten pounds or more—make food for their favourites 
separately, this is not necessary where only one or two cats 
are kept in a family. Here the mistake usually made is 
that of supposing the bits thrown to the cat during the 
family meal-time by those she solicits are quite enough for 
her. Give her morsels by all means, if she begs prettily 
for them; but immediately after the family have break- 
fasted or dined pussy’s dish ought to be well filled with 
something really edible, something she cares for. This 
may be bread and milk, or potatoes mashed up in milk, or 
preferably in gravy ; but meat of some kind she ought to 
have once a day at least. Cats depend on meat even 
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more than dogs do. Boiled lights are very good; but it 
should be remembered that this kind of food looks more 
than it is; it is light by name and light in nature, so a 
good share must be given. It should be cut up fine and a 
little milk put over it. 

Fish is a great treat for a cat; in many cases of illness 
they will eat this when they can take nothing else. Horse- 
flesh, when it can be had, is good occasionally, but it has 
a laxative tendency. Nice tripe or cowheel is excellent ; 
but indeed nothing comes amiss that we ourselves eat, 
only we must be careful to give bread and vegetables as 
well as meat. Raw beef minced finely is often given to 
cats when ill; so are boiled eggs and cream. Milk seems 
to be one of the necessaries of life to a cat ; let it be good 
and abundant. 

Few people know that cats cannot be kept in health 
unless they be supplied with water. Ifa cat does not get 
water she will have to help herself to it. This in the 
country she has generally a chance of doing, but not in 
towns. A saucer should be always kept in a corner for 
pussy, and the water ought to be fresh every morning. 

Another thing that cats do not thrive well without is 
grass. Herein, again, the happy country-cat has the 
advantage of the feline dwellers in cities ; nevertheless, 
grass may be pulled for a cat. I have known it placed 
between two bricks in a corner of the scullery, where it 
would keep fresh for a week, and be always handy when 
the little creature wanted it. 

There is no domestic animal in our possession more 
fond of cleanliness in every way than puss. Habits of 
cleanliness in the house are very easily taught; and a 
well-cared-for and properly-treated cat will even teach her 
kittens to be cleanly. But pussy’s food ought always to 
be nice and clean, and the dish that contains it should 
be washed every day. Putting fresh food among that 
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which has been left from a former meal is a sure way of 
preventing a cat from enjoying or even touching it. 

If well fed, a cat’s coat is beautifully soft, thick, and 
sheeny, and she seems to take a delight in keeping it so. 
When ill or neglected, the coat becomes rough and thin. 
It is usually after a meal that puss sits down contentedly 
to wash herself and pay attention to her personal appear- 
ance; and those who breed beautiful cats take advantage 
of this, and give the animal a tiny bit of butter after her 
dinner, or put a little cream on her paws. She requires 
no other incentive to cause her to proceed forthwith to 
groom herself all over. The oil of the butter and her own 
saliva seem to form a kind of soap, which acts like magic 
when applied by means of her rough tongue to the coat. 
Sometimes a cat requires to be washed. The water should 
be lukewarm, the soap the mildest procurable, and the 
towels with which she is dried very soft; and after the 
operation she ought to be put into a clean room until 
thoroughly dry, or, what is better still, placed in a clean, 
empty cage near the fire. 

If the owner of a cat cares anything for it, or has any 
regard for the comfort of his neighbour, he will do all in 
his power to keep it in the house at night. This is best 
accomplished by making a practice of feeding the animal 
late in the evening. A late dinner makes pussy very 
regular in her habits, especially if she is always sure of 
getting it at the same time. 

The possession of property involves certain duties; 
when that property is a pussy cat we have a duty to 
perform not only to our favourite but to our neighbours as 
well. To kill cats in gardens by means of traps or poison 
is extremely cruel as well as cowardly ; but at the same 
time the temptation to do so is very great when one finds 
his beautiful flower-beds torn up by the claws of nocturnal 
marauders, or his valuable pet pigeons, or even his 
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chickens killed and carried away. If people would only 
feed their pussies well at home and keep them indoors at 
night such things would not happen. 

There are many wanton cruelties perpetrated on cats 
that I hardly care to mention. For the mere love of 
mischief, or sport as it is erroneously called, these harmless 
and necessary animals are often hunted and torn in pieces 
by dogs. Again, there are those who capture and destroy 
cats for the sake of the skin, which fetches a good price 
at the dealers’; but, for the sake of humanity, I trust I am 
mistaken when I add that, under the notion that it retains 
the gloss on the coat, the unhappy creatures are sometimes 
skinned ere dead. 

Kind though her owner may wish to be, puss may 
nevertheless suffer from her owner’s thoughtlessness. It 
is cruel not to feed a cat abundantly, regularly, and with 
food suitable for her wants. It is cruel not to give her 
plenty of fresh water daily and an allowance of good sweet 
milk ; and it is foolishly cruel to keep from her the neces- 
saries of life with the idea that it will make her a better 
hunter ; for mouse-catching needs patience, and only a 
well-fed cat has that. It is cruel to turn a cat out at 
night against her will, and a person who makes a practice 
of so doing has no right to own one. It is crueller still 
to ‘wander’ a cat that you do not wish to keep, and have 
not the courage to mercifully deprive of life. 

Another species of cruelty to be avoided is that of 
destroying all a cat’s kittens at once. One should always 
be left, and for this little thing a good home should invari- 
ably be provided. It is cruel, on the other hand, to keep 
more than one or two alive; for, as it is next to impossible 
to find homes for them all, they are sure to turn out 
starvelings, and add to the list of homeless wanderers. 

But the worst form of cruelty of any is that cold-blooded 
species of cat-murder—I can call it by no other name— 
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which consists in leaving the poor creature to starve at 
home while the family is gone on the annual holiday. 
There is no excuse for this; for cats are capital travellers, 
and if they love their owners—as, if well used, they invari- 
ably do—they will take kindly to the new abode even in 
a day. If, however, it be thought too much trouble to 
take pussy to the hilis or the seaside, surely a kind neigh- 
bour could be found to take charge of the animal in the 
absence of her owners. 

If cats are properly treated they are seldom ill. As a 
rule, they can treat their own complaints far more scientifi- 
cally than even a veterinary surgeon or a doctor knows how 
to do. Grass is their principal medicine. This acts in 
one of three ways, according to the quantity taken—in 
large doses being an emetic, in medium an aperient, and 
in small doses an alterative and antiscorbutic. When a 
cat is very ill she gets away of her own accord into a quiet, 
dark corner, and abstains from taking food, although she 
may come out now and then to drink water. It is evident, 
then, that she knows the value of ves¢. 

When a town-cat falls sick, and is seen looking miserable 
and strange, with a staring coat and injected eye, and if 
she has no appetite and wants to hide away out of sight, 
it will be real kindness to place her in a clean attic 
or some unused room, letting her have plenty of fresh 
water to drink, and giving her also a dose of medicine. A 
grain or two of sulphate of zinc repeated at intervals of ten 
minutes will act as an emetic. When the stomach settles, 
give her a small tea-spoonful of warm castor-oil, and leave 
her alone for four-and-twenty hours. 

Never use harsh remedies toa sick cat. Let the ailing one 
have a good soft bed, plenty of water, and grass within 
reach; and remember in treating her that she can hardly 
be kept too warm and comfortable, if the temperature is 
an equable one, and the air in the room fresh and pure. 
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THE CAT—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


A LOVER of the night and darkness, the cat, with its 
distrustful gaze and marked attachment to localities, was 
very naturally the animal selected, in the middle ages of 
superstition and witchcraft, to represent the familiar com- 
panion, in which was embodied the evil spirit supposed to 
attend all those who practised the black art in former 
times. Long before this time, however, as some people 
are probably aware, the cat was one of the most highly 
favoured animals living; petted, pampered, carefully pro- 
tected, and actually worshipped by the then most civilised 
people in the world, the ancient Egyptians. How this 
reverence came to be paid to the cat in particular by this 
extraordinary people it is quite impossible to determine ; 
but by some it is supposed to have originated from the 
benefits conferred on mankind by its destruction of vermin 
and reptiles; at anyrate, if the Egyptian cats were as 
useful as they are represented to have been the care taken 
of them is easily accounted for. 

Though it seems somewhat difficult to understand how 
the sportsmen of the Nile trained their cats not only to 
hunt game but to retrieve it from the water, the hunting 
scenes depicted on walls at Thebes and on a stone now in 
the British Museum afford proof of the Egyptian cat’s 
services in this respect. In one of these representations 
Puss is depicted in the act of seizing a bird that has been 
brought down by the marksman in the boat; while in the 
other scene, as the sport has not begun, the cats are seen 
in the boat ready for their work. Thus it appears from 
these ancient illustrations of field and other sports that 
the Egyptians were able to train their domestic cats to 
act in the same way as our modern retriever dogs do. 

It is generally supposed that nothing will induce a cat 
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to enter water; but this is clearly a fallacy, like many other 
popular notions about the animal world. The tiger is an 
excellent swimmer, as many have found to their cost; 
and so the cat, another member of the tiger family, can 
swim equally well if it has any occasion to exert its 
powers, either in quest of prey or to effect its escape from 
some enemy. As cats are exceedingly fond of fish they 
will often drag them alive out of their native element 
whenever they get the chance. They have even been 
known to help themselves out of aquaria that have been left 
uncovered; and on moonlight nights they may be seen 
watching for the unwary occupants of a fish-pond, during 
the spawning season especially. Again, a cat will take 
the water in the pursuit of a rat. On one occasion, when 
a gentleman was accompanied by one of his pets, a rat 
was started, which the cat not only pursued but chased 
into the water close by, eventually swimming to an island 
some little distance from the bank, where it remained 
a short time and then swam back again. 

Diana or Pasht, as that goddess was called in Egypt, 
was the tutelary deity of cats. Various reasons are 
assigned for this curious selection of the cat as the animal 
worthy of being dedicated to the moon. We find that 
‘according to Plutarch the cat was not only sacred to the 
moon, but an emblem of it; and that a figure of a cat 
was fixed on a sistrum to denote the moon, just as 
a figure of a frog on a ring denoted a man in embryo. 
And, further, it was supposed that the pupils of a cat’s 
eyes always dilated as the moon got towards the full, and 
then decreased as the moon waned again. This has 
been given by some as the reason why cats were held 
sacred to the goddess Diana. 

As before stated, the Egyptians treated these animals 
with unusual care and attention during their lifetime ; 
hence it is not surprising to find that the death of a 
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cat was regarded as a family misfortune, in consequence 
of which the household went into mourning. Their regret 
for the defunct cat was displayed then by the curious 
custom of shaving off the eyebrows before attending 
the funeral, which they invariably conducted with great 
pomp. Previous to interment the bodies of these pets 
were embalmed, and then, when it was possible, conveyed 
to the city of Bubastis, where they were placed in the 
temples sacred to Pasht. 

The wilful destruction of a cat in Egypt is looked 
upon as a very serious offence even now; but in the 
good old days (for cats) at Bubastis the offence, even 
supposing it to have been accidental, was punished with 
prompt severity. The unfortunate offender, as in the 
case of a Roman soldier whose story is told by Diodorus, 
was taken prisoner, tried, condemned, and sentenced— 
to death. Puss had fine times of it in those early years 
of superstition and animal-worship; but unfortunately 
for her, other people formed very different notions con- 
cerning her character and occupations generally ; for in 
the middle ages cats got the reputation of being the 
only animals that ill-famed old women could induce to 
live in their houses—consequently they naturally became 
associated with witchcraft and all that was diabolical 
and uncanny by the credulous people of those times. 
In the Isle of Thanet a carving still exists on one of 
the misereres of the church which represents an ugly 
old woman sitting in a chair and holding a distaff in 
her hand, while two cats sit close to her, one of them 
indeed in the chair itself, looking as if it wished to 
spring on to her shoulder. It seems, however,’ that old 
women did not monopolise the cats even in those days, 
for it is known that in the thirteenth century one of 
the rules of the English convents was that the nuns 
should keep no other ‘beast’ but a cat; hence we may 
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infer that cats were looked upon more favourably by 
the religious orders than by the people generally. 

The cat has been connected with many curious super- 
stitions in various parts of the world. In some localities, 
for instance, it is believed that witches in the shape 
of cats are in the habit of roaming about the roofs of the 
houses during the month of February; hence they are 
promptly shot. In Germany also a similar notion prevails 
respecting black cats—in consequence of which they are 
never allowed to go near the cradles of young children ; 
though it is not easy to understand why the young should 
be more exposed to danger from these supposititious witches 
than those more advanced in years. But numerous in- 
stances might be given of the incredible nonsense that 
has been believed, and is believed still in some places, 
about the diabolical attributes of the cat, especially a 
black one. In Sicily, where the cat is looked upon as 
sacred to St Martha, there is a superstition that any one 
who wilfully or accidentally kills a cat will be punished by 
the serious retribution of seven years’ unhappiness. So, if 
any credit is attached to this, the life of Puss in Sicily must 
be as secure from harm as in the palmy days of Egyptian 
cat-worship. In Hungary there is a curious superstition 
that before a cat can become a good mouser it must be 
stolen. The familiar nursery story of Whittington and his 
Cat, as well as the favourite children’s fable of Puss in 
Boots, can be traced some hundreds of years back. 

Some years ago the Z7zmes gave an account of a remark- 
able incident illustrating in a striking way the sagacity 
and kindness of a dog. A cat named Dick was one day 
enjoying a meal of scraps when a needle and _ thread 
became entangled in his dinner; the poor animal uncon- 
sciously partook of these adjuncts, which stuck in his throat. 
Carlo, a dog on very friendly terms with Dick, observed 
that something. was wrong, hurried up to him, and seemed 
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dog and the cat became physician and patient. Carlo 
commenced operations by licking Dick’s neck, the cat 
holding its head a little aside to give Carlo a fair chance. 
This licking operation continued with short intervals of 
rest for nearly twenty-four hours, Carlo occasionally pausing 
to press his tongue against his friend’s neck, as if trying to 
find some sharp-pointed instrument thrust from the inside 
to the outside. At length Carlo was seen, his whole body 
quivering with excitement, trying to catch something with 
his teeth. In this he succeeded. Giving a sudden jerk, 
he pulled the needle through the hide of the cat, where it 
hung by the thread which still held it from the inside. A 
bystander then finished the surgical operation by drawing 
out the thread; and Carlo looked as if he were saying: 
‘See what I did!’ 

A lady was staying a few days with a friend in a small 
country village not many miles from Edinburgh. ‘One 
morning,’ she writes, ‘I was about to leave my bedroom, 
and had just opened the window, when I saw a large 
yellow cat wandering about in the grass which surrounded 
the house. The creature had a timid, scared look, as if 
not much in the habit of associating with human beings. 
I spoke to it in a tone of encouragement, however; on 
hearing which it leaped up on the window-sill and began 
to purr in a friendly way. I told my friend the lady of 
the house about the cat, when she gave me the following 
account of it: “This poor animal belonged to my deceased 
father. It came to our house avery small kitten, and was 
accustomed from time to time to receive food from my 
father’s hand, with now and then a little caress or kindly 
word. But my father was not a cat-fancier, and as a 
general rule did not take any great notice of the creature. 
About a year and a half ago my father grew seriously ill, 
and, after a few weeks of suffering, died. During his 
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illness the cat went up and down stairs like a distracted 
creature, refusing food, and mewing again and again in a 
mournful way. Sometimes it came into the sick-room 
and jumped on the bed; but its master was too ill to 
notice it, and it went away with a disappointed look. 
When all was over, and the last attentions had been 
paid to my father, and all was quiet in the death-chamber, 
the poor cat came in and took up its position on the 
bed at his feet. From this place nothing would induce 
the creature to move; and feeling astonished at its fidelity 
and affection, we let it lie during the day; though, strange 
to say, it manifested a desire to leave the room at night, 
returning always about nine in the morning, and if the 
door was shut mewing till it gained admittance. On the 
funeral-day the faithful creature did not seem to under- 
stand the absence of its master; it left the room upon the 
removal of the body; but the first thing we saw when the 
mourners returned was the poor pussy lying at the door 
of the chamber. It was long,” said the lady in conclusion, 
“before the affectionate animal recovered its usual spright- 
liness; and I would not like anything to happen to a 
creature which has testified such a strong affection for one 
so dear to me.”’ 

A gentleman writing from India to a friend in England, 
says of a pet Persian cat: ‘I was lolling on the sofa, 
_ drowsily perusing the newspaper a few mornings ago, when 
Tom came and stood near me mewing in a plaintive way 
as if to attract attention. Not wishing to be disturbed, I 
waved him off. He, however, returned in a minute or so, 
and this time jumped on to the sofa, and, looking me in 
the face, renewed his noise more vigorously. Losing 
patience, I roughly drove him away. He then went to 
the door of an adjoining room, and stood there mewing 
most piteously. Fully aroused, I got up and went towards 
him. As I approached he made for the farther corner cf 
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the room, and began to show fight, bristling up and 
flourishing his tail. It at once struck me that there was 
an unwelcome visitor in the room, which Tom wished to 
get rid of ; and, sure enough, in looking towards the corner, 
I discovered a cobra coiled up behind a boot-shelf under 
a dressing-table. The noise made by our approach aroused 
the snake, and he attempted to make off; but I despatched 
him with my gun, which was ready-loaded close by. You 
should have seen Tom’s satisfaction. He ran between my 
legs, rubbing himself against them caressingly, as if to say, 
* Well done, master!” The snake measured five feet seven 
inches in length.’ 

In the Spectator of 1887 appears the following as show- 
ing sympathy between cats and dogs: ‘A favourite 
Pomeranian dog was cruelly blinded by a carter’s lash ; 
and while his owner tenderly bathed the inflamed eyes 
Blackie, the sleek tom-cat, always sat by with a kindly 
look of pity in his luminous green eye. When Laddie, 
the blind dog, was called in at night, he often failed to 
find the door, or would strike his venerable head against 
the posts. Blackie, having noted this difficulty, would 
jump off his warm cushion by the kitchen fire, trot out 
with a “mew” into the dark night, and in a few minutes 
return with Laddie shoulder to shoulder, as it were, and 
the friends would then separate for the night.’ 
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SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


m=)\TiK elephant may well be considered the 

|| head of the menagerie. Young and old are 
never tired of watching these wonderful 
creatures; they are so knowing, so loving, 
yet so terrible in their anger. An elephant 
can tear off huge branches of trees with his trunk, or stamp 
the life out of a tiger with his great feet; yet, after train- 
ing, the same trunk can pick up a pin, and the mighty 
feet tread gingerly over the recumbent forms of sleeping 
or intoxicated keepers. Strange as it may appear, an 
elephant’s skin is very sensitive; mosquitoes annoy him 
greatly, and a beating is a terrible punishment. Courageous 
as he is, an elephant is very nervous; he will fight any 
other huge beast, yet a mouse is said to make him shake 
with apprehension and trumpet with terror. 

Elephants are very mischievous and inquisitive: they 
raise latches, open doors, and enjoy immensely their own 
practical jokes, though so ready to resent indignities to 
themselves. Sensitive as regards insult, their affection is 
warm and lasting, and dogs, horses, and other animals are 
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often the objects of their. attachment. Elephants are 
pleased with gay colours, delight in sweet perfumes, are 
dainty in their tastes, and revel in the water like an 
Englishman in his bath. They practise theft with the 
ingenuity of the ‘Artful Dodger’ himself, are as meddle- 
some as monkeys, have the caution and cunning of a 
diplomatist and the memory of Magliabechi. 

When born, a baby-elephant stands about three feet 
high, and is not considered grown-up until thirty years old. 
Accidents excepted, he is likely to live about one hundred 
and fifty years, if not longer. Though delicate in his 
tastes, an elephant likes quantity as well as quality, and 
at his meals makes nothing of bales of hay and gallons of 
water. His ingenuity in trying to cater for himself is 
astonishing, and often amusing. An American showman 
saw an elephant pull up a stake to which he was chained, 
go to a feed-bin containing oats, wrench off the lock, 
raise the lid, eat all he wanted, put down the lid again, 
return to his place, poke the stake back into the same 
hole and stamp it down with his foot; and when his 
keeper came looked as innocent asa lamb. A twinkle in 
his cunning eyes showed his enjoyment of the situation 
when the man stormed and raged on discovering the 
robbery. 

An incident of an elephant’s memory is said to have 
occurred some years since when Wombwell’s menagerie 
was exhibiting at Bolton. Four years before, the same 
collection was in the town, and on that occasion, on being 
released from its van, a large elephant walked across the 
town-hall square to a public-house and protruded its 
trunk into the lobby. The barmaid supplied the animal 
with refreshments; and the keeper, who had been in 
search of his charge, then conducted him back to his den. 
On being released at the breaking-up of the show on the 
second visit, the same elephant broke away at a brisk trot 
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in the direction of the hostelry, and the unwonted charge 
upon the premises greatly alarmed the inmates. The 
former barmaid, now the landlady, arrived on the scene, 
and, recognising her old friend, once more regaled -him to 
his heart’s content. The elephant then submitted to be 
led away by his keeper. 

Their sagacity is indeed marvellous. In an Indian 
town, an elephant, during his keeper’s absence, was one 
day amusing himself with his chain in an open space, 
.when a thief who was pursued by a crowd of people ran 
for protection under the huge animal. Seemingly pleased 
with the poor wretch’s confidence, the creature instantly 
faced about, erected his trunk, threw his chain in the air, 
and became so furious in defence of the criminal that 
neither the surrounding multitude, nor even the mahout, 
to whom he was greatly attached, could prevail with him 
to give up the hunted man. This strange scene had 
continued for several hours when at length the governor 
arrived, and was so pleased at the elephant’s generous 
perseverance that he pardoned the criminal. The poor 
man expressed his gratitude by kissing and embracing the 
proboscis of his kind benefactor, who appeared so sensible 
of what had happened that he became tame and gentle 
in an instant, and suffered his keeper to lead him away 
without the least resistance. 

In America, no circus, however small, could hope to 
exist without an elephant. Whole herds form parts of 
several shows there; and the eagerness of Barnum some 
years ago to obtain a white elephant is easily understood, 
that animal being considered by showmen the greatest 
attraction in the country. 

Although elephants will not submit to abuse they are 
not difficult to teach, and at first are fond of going through 
their tricks on their own account. Performing-elephants 
in Rome were taught to dance by the association of musi¢ 
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and a hot floor. A block and pulley is now sometimes 
used in training an elephant to assume various positions, 
and the word of command given as if it was doing the 
trick of its own accord. Good treatment with firmness is 
necessary in teaching them, and any rebelliousness must 
be checked by the whip. They cry out when subdued, 
and the trouble is then over for the time. Even wild 
elephants are said to be easily taught when once subdued. 

Most of us have admired the wonderful agility of such 
clumsy-looking animals in balancing themselves on inverted 
tubs and so forth. At Astley’s, elephants used to delight 
thousands with their performances. These huge creatures 
were made to stand on their hind-legs with their forefeet, 
poodle-wise, dangling in the air. Another stood on its 
head with its hind-legs raised perpendicularly. Placed on 
pedestals, they wheeled round rapidly or balanced them- 
selves on two side-legs only, and gave various other 
evidences of wonderful training. Well-trained baby- 
elephants are great favourites. One was taught to sit at 
table, fan herself, and. do numerous tricks to delight 
children and their elders too. The two clever baby- 
elephants ‘Jock’ and ‘Jenny’ were marvellously trained. 
They made their bow to the audience, and then one of 
them walked on the tops of a double row of bottles. On 
a plank placed over a trestle they see-sawed like a couple 
of children, guessing the required equilibrium with almost 
human exactitude. Playing on an organ and drum and 
dancing in time to the jingles of bells were amongst their 
other accomplishments. 

The habitual caution of these intelligent creatures is 
illustrated when they are travelling from show to show. 
Should several be in a car together, one of their number 
will remain awake on guard while the others are sleeping. 

Some years ago experiments were made in the transport 
of elephants by railway. One of the ordinary cattle- 
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wagons of the East India Railway was fitted up for the 
purpose, and the animal was placed in the centre spage of 
the wagon between six shafts and a breast and back bar, 
secured in addition by anklets on the fore and hind feet, 
united by couplings transversely and longitudinally, and 
further by four diagonal mooring-chains passing through 
holes and lashed round the corner pillars of the wagon. 
The first elephant loaded, having his head free, took the 
opportunity to remove with his trunk a portion of the roof 
of the truck; it was therefore found necessary to put a 
collar round the neck of the elephant, with a vertical 
chain leading through and secured to the floor. In this 
way a successful experiment was made to Pundooah and 
back, the animal showing no signs of fear or making any 
attempt to free himself. 

Many interesting and famous elephants have been 
favourites of the American circus-going public. One of 
these, known as ‘Canada,’ was a desperate character. 
When in one of his tantrums, ‘he did as much mischief 
as a tornado’—to use an American showman’s words— 
tossing hacks into the air and tearing down signs and 
lamp-posts. He was sent with the rest of a menagerie to 
a farm, and when there had one of his mad fits. Rush- 
ing into the stable-yard, ‘in a few minutes he killed two 
buffaloes, a sacred cow, a couple of elks, several horses, 
and acamel. He would seize an animal, toss it in the air, 
catch it on his tusks, and then either jam or trample the 
life out of it.’ He then sallied out for the town, and the 
popular excitement can be imagined. ‘A trap was set 
with a long ponderous chain with an enormous corner- 
stone at its end to entangle the animal’s legs and hold 
him.’ A man then ran out in sight of Canada, and the 
elephant instantly rushed after him. ‘The trap was 
successful so far as making the chain and stone fast to 
him; but he kept right on, and would have caught the 
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man, who was a fast runner, had the latter not jumped 
down into an unfinished cellar of a new house, and ran 
up a narrow flight of steps on the opposite side. The 
elephant jumped down after him as easily as a dog would, 
with the big stone clattering behind him.’ Fortunately, 
the stone was large enough to stick wedged against the 
walls on each side of the stairway, and Canada was fast ; 
but it was a close shave for the man. They managed 
to secure the savage animal with more chains, and 
then went to work to conquer him. As the account 
graphically describes it, ‘they wore out big clubs on him, 
fired loads of buckshot into his trunk and ears, and beat 
and tortured him for hours until he howled in token of 
surrender.’ The moment he was loose, however, he gave 
a yell of rage, dashed out of the cellar, and started to kill. 
Every one flew for his life; but he was tired, and took up 
his position under cover of three haystacks, hunting all 
who ventured near him. ‘Buckshot fired into his head 
only checked his wild rushes, and whenever he thought 
people were on the other side of a stack from him he 
tried his best to topple the hay over on them. The fight 
went on for three days and nights, during which time he 
had not a bite to eat—for he was too angry even to take 
any of the hay around him—and not a drop of water.’ 
At length, despairing of saving him, the shot-guns were 
exchanged for heavy rifles, and several big bullets at close 
range finally put an end to him. 

The interest in Jumbo, the Zoo favourite which was 
sold to Barnum in 1882, and died in a railway accident, 
was subsequently transferred to Barnum’s so-called white 
elephant. In spite of generally expressed disappoint- 
ment at its appearance, and doubts as to its ‘sacredness,’ 
this arrival attracted thousands of people in London, and 
was also viewed by still greater numbers in America. 

In the spring of 1897 six elephants were offered for sale 
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in London on one day, this announcement attracting a 
large number of people to Earl’s Court, among whom 
were many naturalists and sportsmen. The elephants 
offered for sale by auction were those specially imported 
for the Indian Exhibition of 1895-96, and two of them 
were for many years with Barnum’s show in America. 
There was a brisk competition, and the prices realised 
averaged £129 for each elephant, the highest bid being 
4157, tos. for the young male elephant ‘ Edgar,’ eight 
feet high, purchased by Mr George Sanger. 

Elephants being so powerful and intelligent, are worse 
than any wild animal when in one of their sudden fits of 
ungovernable rage. The amount of killing they take is 
incredible. Heavy rifles often have little effect in stopping 
their wild charges; and in one instance, in India, even 
a fieldpiece fired repeatedly failed for a considerable time 
to put an end to the career of a mad elephant. 


WORKING ELEPHANTS AT RANGOON. 


Tue elephants there are beauties, fine, powerful, well- 
trained animals. It is both interesting and amusing 
to watch them working the timber. The government 
have nine elephants employed at the depot, and there 
are other animals belonging to natives at work there 
also. I often take my seat on a teak-log—picking out 
the cleanest and softest for the purpose—light a cheroot, 
and watch the performance. Elephants are pretty much 
like men; I don’t mean in personal appearance, but in 
character. I can pick out ‘characters I have met’ quite 
easily among the group of sixteen or eighteen all working 
there together sometimes. There are willing workers and 
there are skulkers; there are gentle tempers, and there are 
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others ‘as dour as a door-nail.’ Some of them will drag a 
log two tons in weight without a groan; while others, 
who are equally powerful but less willing, will make a 
dreadful fuss over a stick that is, comparatively speak- 
ing, nothing. 

There are 2 good many female’ elephants employed. 
Some belong to the government; but most of them are 
owned by Karens, who bring them in from the jungle 
when work is obtainable. They are not so powerful as 
the males; and the want of tusks-is rather against them, 
because they have to do the pushing or ‘ ounging’ part of 
the work, as the natives call it, with their trunks. These 
they roll up in a coil, and just at the place where the trunk 
and the head unite they press against the log and roll it 
over. 

The legs were very nearly knocked from under-a man 
two days ago by a lively female who was rolling over a log 
in this way. She had discovered by experience that it was 
easier to move a heavy log by a violent jerk than by slow, 
steady pushing ; and when the man on her neck called out 
‘Oung!’ and pushed her ear forward with his foot—the 
equivalents in elephant-driving for ‘Go along, old lady !’— 
she stood for a moment motionless, then in an instant up 
coiled the trunk, down went the head, and away rolled the 
log, one end of it coming round with a sweep which all 
but made an ‘ Aunt Sally’ of the innocent spectator. He 
sprang from the ground as if he had received an electric 
shock, and saved himself; after which he received the 
congratulations of the by-standers for being an ass to stand 
like that in the way of an elephant. 

The highly-trained male elephants with tusks manage 
the ‘ounging’ part of their work very skilfully. The trunk 
is used as a pad or buffer between the ivory and the wood, 
and the pushing is done steadily. An average log weighs 
about a ton and a half, When it has to be pushed into 
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the river the elephant feels the end of it with his trunk, 
and, having ascertained where he can place his tusks with 
most advantage, adjusts the buffer, and starts off push- 
ing the log steadily before him. Should it happen to be 
an extra-heavy one, he stops occasionally to take breath ; 
and as it slides down the muddy bank towards the water 
he gives it a finishing slap, as if to say: ‘There, you’re 
afloat at last!’ Sometimes the logs are awkwardly jammed 
up together, so that the ends have to be raised in order to 
get the dragging-chains fastened. This he does by putting 
his tusks underneath ; and passing his trunk over the log 
to keep it steady, lifts it up to the required height. When 
it is a very heavy lift, he will go down on his knees to get 
a better purchase. He stacks the timber most skilfully 
also by lifting the end of the log as much as nine or ten 
feet in this manner, places it on the top of the pile, then 
goes to the other end and pushes it forward till he gets it 
quite flush with the rest. In all this he is of course 
directed by his rider, the mahout, who uses certain words 
which the elephant has been accustomed to hear, and 
signs the meaning of which he knows perfectly. A push 
of the foot behind the right or left ear makes him answer 
the driver’s wish as a boat answers the rudder, and a nudge 
behind the neck means ‘straight ahead.’ 

A highly-trained elephant, however, will work among 
timber by verbal directions as intelligently almost as a 
collie will among sheep. The finest and _ best-trained 
animals are reserved for employment in the saw-mills, 
where they work amongst the machinery with sagacity and 
precision. Strangers have sometimes been so much im- 
pressed with their admirable qualities in this respect that 
they have carried away slightly exaggerated impressions 
on the subject. One case I remember in which a spectator 
was so profoundly overcome by the careful manner in 
which he saw the elephant laying planks and slabs on 
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the travelling benches to be cut, that he gravely reported 
the circumstance in an Indian newspaper, remarking 
that the animal shut one eye when it looked along the 
bench to make sure the timber was laid on for the saw 
accurately ! 


EXPLOITS OF SAMSON. 


SoME male elephants have no tusks. These are called 
hines by the Burmese. The most powerful animal I ever 
had was one of them. He was very tall, and in strength 
a perfect Samson among elephants. An incident in his 
history is worth relating here. In the month of January 
the male elephants sometimes give trouble. Samson had 
fallen into a capricious mood, and in a fit of jealousy 
he frightened all the others so thoroughly one night that 
they broke their fetters and made a bolt of it out of 
the timber-yard, with Samson in pursuit. One unfortunate 
member who was on the sick-list at the time and had an 
impediment in his walk was bowled over and trampled 
on several times, and was never fit for anything but the 
hospital afterwards. The others took to the jungle, and it 
cost some money to recover them. Samson remained 
in possession of the timber-yard for three whole days, no 
living thing daring to venture near him. 

I have watched a fowl, that had thoughtlessly gone to 
scrape for its morning meal on the accustomed spot in the 
rear of the elephant-shed, run for its bare life, with Samson 
after it at full speed, trunk and tail extended! Crowds of 
people used to collect daily, most of them at a highly 
respectful distance, however, to witness the giant keeping 
the world at bay. Sometimes an adventurous native, out 
of pure mischief, would approach within thirty yards or so 
of him, spear in hand, when Samson would thump his 
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trunk upon the ground and rush at the intruder, who soon 
disappeared under the nearest verandah. The poor animal 
was helpless against such tactics. They were to him what 
the deprivation of sight was to his prototype; but the 
desire for revenge was there still, and he tried his strength 
upon the posts of the building, attempting to push them 
down. When he had failed in this, he deliberately set 
about unroofing it with his trunk ; whereupon the tormentor 
pricked his legs from underneath the house with his spear 
and made him desist. After carrying on this game till he 
got tired, he walked off with his companion one night to 
the jungle, and selected a spot for his future residence 
close to a mud-pool. 

For some days he made raids upon the adjoining gardens, 
eating up the fruit-trees without compunction; and in 
revenge for some opposition he met with from a market- 
gardener who did not appreciate his new neighbour’s high- 
handed way of doing things, levelled his hut to the ground. 
Things were beginning to get serious. Claims for damages 
now became unpleasantly frequent; so it was absolutely 
necessary to put a stop to his depredations. Accordingly, 
I sent out a deputation of elephants to wait upon him, 
with picked men as drivers and attendants, for the purpose 
of bringing him to reason. There were ten elephants 
altogether, the senior member being a very patriarchal- 
looking animal with an immense pair of tusks—the one, in 
fact, who was always employed to settle difficulties among 
the juniors; and in this capacity he had been uniformly 
successful. 

When the deputation arrived at the spot, Samson 
was enjoying his morning bath in the mud, and _ they 
surrounded him. The patriarch, with the chief mahout 
driving, and another good man and true behind him for 
the purpose of supplying any lack of moral courage that 
might manifest itself under trying circumstances, was taken 
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nearest to the renegade. The moment Samson realised 
the situation he made a rush from the bath at the 
patriarch, who, forgetting his wonted dignity of manner, 
turned tail and bolted. The hook and the spear with 
which the drivers were armed alike failed to restore 
courage to the leader. On he went, tearing through the 
jungle, the branches of trees and thorny creepers making 
sad havoc with the persons of the men on his back. His 
bad example demoralised the whole force; they fled for 
their lives every one of them. 

At last it came to be a race between Samson and the 
patriarch, the other elephants having made lateral tracks 
for themselves and got clear of danger. When it came to 
close quarters between the two, the mahout, thinking dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, laid hold of the branch 
of a tree as he passed and held on, leaving the other man 
to his fate. In a very short time he too was unseated, but 
in an involuntary manner; the elephant shot under the 
branch of a tree which did not afford space for the man to 
pass under as well, and he was swept to the ground. He 
was able, however, to elude the pursuer, who was so eager 
to get at the four-footed fugitive that he took no notice of 
the fallen rider as he crawled along into the thick jungle. 

Fortunately no life was lost in this most exciting adven- 
ture. Even the patriarch got off scot-free. When tired 
of the pursuit, Samson returned to his rural retreat. The 
deputation got home in the evening, more frightened than 
hurt. We administered chlorodyne with much success to 
those whose bruises and lacerations bespoke a sleepless night; 
and it has since been regarded as a specific for patients 
suffering from cutaneous diseases and nervous excitement. 

But we have not done with Samson yet. He was a 
valuable elephant, and I was most anxious to recover him. 
I offered a reward of two hundred rupees (twenty pounds) 
to any one who would bring him in; and a few days 
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afterwards he came marching into the timber-yard as gentle 
as a lamb, with a young lad astride on his neck. This 
youth was the son of the man from whom I had purchased 
him, and the boy had been familiar with the animal from 
his childhood. Hearing of the reward that was offered 
for the apprehension of his old pet, he set off in quest of 
him. When he found him, he made use of the terms with 
which Samson had formerly been familiar. There was no 
longer any difficulty. The youth took him by the ear, 
told him to give him a leg up—the usual way for mahouts 
to mount their steeds—and immediately Samson was him- 
self again. Next day he was on duty, looking as if nothing 
had happened, and his little friend was the possessor of a 
reward which to him was a small fortune. Such is the 
affinity between God’s-creatures which the law of kindness 
establishes. ‘The little fellow had really more power in 
the tones of his voice over the huge animal than a phalanx 
of its own species under the direction of a score of men ! 


A MAD ELEPHANT. 


In Zent Life in Tiger-Land, Mr James Inglis relates the 
escape of one of his friends from a mad elephant. 


The cry was raised, ‘Run, run, Sahibs, the Tusker has 
gone “must” (or mad). He has broken loose.’ 

We all started to our feet. George had just gone down 
to the bank of the river to where the cooking was going 
on, which lay nearer the mad elephant’s picket. By this 
time the terror-stricken servants were flying in all direc- 
tions. The huge brute, with infinite cunning, had all 
along been making mighty efforts to wrench up the stake 
to which he was bound. This at last he had succeeded 
in doing. With the first desperate bound, or lurch for- 
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ward, the heavy ankle-chains, frayed and worn in one link, 
had snapped asunder; and with the huge stake trailing 
behind him, he charged down on the camp with a shrill 
trumpeting scream of maddened excitement and savage 
fury. ° The men with the spears waited not for the onset. 
One poor fellow, bending over his pot of rice trying to 
blow the smouldering embers of his fire into a flame, was 
seized by the long, flexible trunk of the infuriated brute, 
and had but time to utter the terrible death-scream which 
had startled us ere his head was smashed like an egg- 
shell on the powerful knee of the maddened monster. 
He next made a rush at the horses that, excited and 
frightened by the clamour around them, were straining 
at their ropes, and buried his long, blunt tusks in the 
quivering flanks of one poor Caboolee horse that had 
struggled in vain to get free. 

All this was the work of a moment. Poor George, who 
was bending over some stewpan wherein was simmering 
some delicacy of his own concoction, was not aware of 
the suddenly altered aspect of affairs till the huge, tower- 
ing bulk of the elephant was almost over him. Another 
instant and he would have shared the fate of the hapless 
mahout had he not, with admirable presence of mind 
delivered the hissing-hot stew, with quick dexterity and 
precision, full in the gaping mouth of the furious brute. 
His next sensation, however, was that of flying through the 
air, as the brute, with one swing of its mighty trunk, 
propelled him on his aérial flight, and he fell souse in 
the middle of the stream, with the saucepan still tightly 
clutched in his hand. 

Over the river we could see the brute, who had thus 
scattered us, in a perfect frenzy of rage, kneeling on the 
shapeless heap of cloth, furniture, poles, and ropes, and 
digging his tusks with savage fury into the hangings and 
canvas, in the very abandonment of mad, uncontrollable 
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rage. We had little doubt but that poor Mac lay crushed 
to death, smothered beneath the weight of the ponderous 
animal, or mangled out of all likeness to humanity by the 
terrible tusks that we could see flashing in the clear moon- 
light. It seemed an age, this agony of suspense. We 
held our breaths, and dared not look into each other’s 
faces: everything showed as clear as if it had been day. 
We saw an elephant tossing the strong canvas canopy 
about as a dog would worry a door-mat. Thrust after 
thrust was made by the tusks into the folds of cloth. 
Raising his huge trunk, the brute would scream in the 
very frenzy of his wrath ; and at last, after what seemed an 
age to us, but which in reality was but a few minutes, he 
staggered to his feet and rushed into the jungle. 

Just then a smothered groan struck like the peal of 
joy-bells on our anxious ears, and a muffled voice from 
beneath the folds of the tent in Mac’s well-known tones 
groaned out: ‘Look alive, you fellows, and get me out of 
this, or Ill be smothered !’ 

In trying to get out of the way of the first rush of the 
elephant, his foot had caught in one of the tent-ropes, and 
the whole falling canopy had then come bodily upon him, 
hurling the camp-table and a few cane chairs over him. 
Under these he had lain, able to breathe, but not daring 
to stir, while the savage beast had behaved as has been 
described. His escape had been miraculous. The cloth 
had several times been pressed so close over his face 
as nearly to stifle him. The brute in one of its savage, 
purposeless thrusts had pierced the ground between his 
arms and his ribs, pinning his Afghan choga or dressing- 
gown deep into the earth; and he said he felt himself 
sinking into unconsciousness, what with tension of nerve 
and brain and semi-suffocation together, when the brute 
had happily got up and rushed off. 


‘How did you feel?’ I asked. 
fo) 
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‘Well, I can hardly tell you.’ 

‘It must have grazed your ribs?’ 

‘It did. After that, I seemed to turn quite uncon- 
cerned. All sorts of funny ideas came trooping across my 
brain. I couldn’t for the life of me help feeling cautiously 
about for my pipe, which had dropped somewhere near 
when I tripped on the ropes. I seemed, too, to have a 
quick review of all the actions I had ever done, and was 
just dropping off into a dreamy unconsciousness, after pull- 
ing a desperate race against Oxford with my old crew, 
when your voices roused me to sensation once more.’ 


CHAS EER VEL 


LION STORIES. 
My Lion Friend—At Close-Quarters with a Lion. 
MY LION FRIEND. 


ixge|| MONG the adventurous Frenchmen whose 
daring spirit won reputation in the army of 
Algeria there was scarcely one better known 
than M. Gérard, called the Lion-slayer. We 
give here the narrative of his lion Hubert, 
which he caught and trained, as narrated below. 


In February 1846, Monsieur de Tourville, commander 
of Ghelma, sent for me, and told me that the tribe of 
Beni-Bughal requested my assistance to free them from 
the ravages of a lioness, which, with her cubs, had 
established her headquarters within the pasture-grounds of 
their tribe. I immediately mounted my horse, and rode 
with the sheik to the tent-village of the tribe, encamped 
at the foot of the Jebel Mezrur. 

At dawn, I reconnoitred the wood in which the lioness 
and her cubs usually hid themselves; and in the thicket, 
upon a carefully-arranged heap of leaves, I found a small 
female cub, about one month old, not larger than a cat. 
I took it up in my burnoose, carried it to the tents, and 
again went back to the neighbourhood of the lair, to await 
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there the return of the lioness.) When I reached the 
forest, the sun was setting. I hastened to find the thicket, 
and sat down under a cork-tree. But now I observed 
that the thicket was so dense as to afford me no room to 
take aim with my rifle; I had therefore to cut the branches 
of the trees with my double-edged dagger to the extent 
of the length of my rifle. 

My plan of attack was simple. When the lioness 
showed her head between the bushes I intended at once 
to blow out her brains. Night came on, and I listened 
attentively to every noise around. A bear passed me 
first; I nearly mistook him for the lioness, but his slow, 
unwieldy steps soon undeceived me. Again, a jackal 
glided to the lair, and snuffed about for the provisions of 
the lion-cubs. But now there was no mistake possible; I 
thought I heard distinctly my expected victim breaking 
the bones of a sheep with its teeth, and leisurely feeding 
upon the carcass which I had noticed in the thicket. For 
two hours I waited in strong excitement, and still I was 
deceived. My arm grew stiff; I could no longer keep my 
rifle to my shoulder; I leant against the tree, waiting till 
I should see the eyes of the lioness shining through the 
darkness. 

It may have been eight o’clock when I suddenly heard 
the sound of heavy steps and the rustling of the branches. 
I could not doubt that it was the lioness. The noise 
ceased at about twenty yards’ distance. I apprehended 
that she might have observed me, and that, with one 
sudden leap, she might clear the distance which separated 
us. I jumped up, in the hope of seeing perhaps her eyes. 
Leaning against the tree, the rifle in readiness, I fixed 
my glance upon the bushes, which rose before me as dense 
as a wall; but I neither saw nor heard anything. My 
imagination, excited by the recollection of former adven- 
tures, pierced through the darkness and the obstacles 
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which obstructed my sight, and presented to me the 
lioness, with neck strained, ears back, and body trembling, 
ready to spring. I got nervous. Though it was bitingly 
cold I felt the perspiration on my forehead, when a 
sudden thought restored my presence of mind and calmed 
my nerves. Why, thought I, have I not climbed the tree, 
instead of posting myself under it?—why should I not 
seize one of the branches, and in a few seconds be thirty 
feet above ground, in perfect safety? But I recollected 
that in the daytime I should not have thought of the tree, 
and should have believed it unworthy of myself to seek 
such a refuge. This thought restored my self-possession 
and self-reliance. 

But what was my rage and surprise when, instead of 
the terrible roar of a lioness, maddened by the loss of 
her cub, I heard the whine of a young lion crying for his 
absent nurse! I cannot help laughing when I recollect 
the excitement into which this little fellow had put me, 
The lioness not coming forth, I caught hold of the cub. 
I put it into my pocket, and returned in the direction of 
the tents. Straggling for three hours through woods and 
ravines, and often fancying I heard the roar of the lioness 
following the scent of her cubs, I arrived at last at the 
Duar—Arab tent-village—guided by the barking of the 
dogs. 

Settled here, the first thing I did was to compare the 
two cubs. The male was about a third larger than his 
sister, and a very fine animal he was. I gave him the 
name of Hubert, in honour of the patron saint of the 
chase. While the little lioness avoided men, and scratched 
whosoever dared to touch her, Hubert remained quite 
quiet at the hearth, and looked about with an astonished 
but not savage stare. The Arab females were never tired 
of petting him, and rewarded his amiability. They tied 
up a she-goat to suckle him. At first he was very 
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awkward; but as soon as he had fairly tasted the milk 
he attached himself to his nurse and followed her every- 
where. His sister would not profit by her brother’s 
experience, and could not be kept quiet. Hubert at 
length grew sleepy, and lay down upon my burnoose as 
quietly as if he had been with his mother. 

The next day, I reconnoitred the ravines and hills of the 
neighbourhood, followed by the Arabs. In the evening 
I partook of a meal in the tent of a shepherd, and returned 
to my former ambush. I waited in vain till dawn—the 
lioness did not appear. I was told afterwards that on 
the loss of her two cubs, she had left the country with a 
third. The disappearance of the dreaded beast restored 
calm in: the tribe Beni-Bughal, and I left them with my 
two adopted pets to proceed to Ghelma. But the young 
lioness soon died in teething, which is always a critical, 
and often fatal, period to lion-cubs. 

As to Hubert, he did very well, and was growing so 
fast that the milk of three goats was scarcely sufficient for 
him. He became the pet of all the camp, especially of 
Lehman the trumpeter, Bibart the blacksmith, and poor 
Rustan the spahi, who, one year after, was terribly maimed 
by the lions of Medjez Ammar. A register was opened for 
Hubert, in which his services were entered: he was 
originally put down as a horseman of the second class, 
waiting for advancement. I extract from the register, in 
which every fact and scrvice of Hubert was faithfully 
recorded, the following feats : 

‘ April 20, 1846.—When Hubert was three months old, 
the squadron stood this day in the courtyard of the head- 
quarters, ready to proceed to the drill-ground; the 
trumpeter sounded the call; and horseman Hubert, shut 
up in his room on the second floor, leaps to the window, 
and shouts, “ Here!” but he is not heard, and he is set 
down as absent. The captain orders — mah; the 
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trumpeter sounds ; and Hubert, jumping from the window 
- down into the courtyard, appears with the squadron. 
For such excellent conduct, the entry that he was absent 
at the call is cancelled. 

- ‘May 15.—Hubert kills his nurse, the old goat, and is 
therefore nominated a horseman of the first class. 

‘ Sept. 8.—He makes a sortie on the market-place ; puts 
the Arabs to flight ; kills several sheep and a donkey; 
fells a guardsman to the ground ; and surrenders only to his 
friends Lehman, Bibart, and Rustan. For this gallantry 
he is promoted to be a non-commissioned officer; gets an 
iron chain of honour round his neck; and is attached 
to the door-posts of the stable as permanent sentinel. 

‘Jan. 16, 1847.—A Bedouin was prowling about the 
stables; Hubert, suspecting him to be a robber, breaks 
the chain, seizes the Arab, and keeps him on the ground 
till the officer comes, to whom he delivers up his prisoner 
in a wretched condition. For this feat Hubert is made 
a colour-sergeant, and gets two chains of honour round his 
neck. In April he kills a horse and fells two soldiers ; 
and thus rises to be an officer, and is put into a cage.’ 

Poor Hubert! And I, his best friend, was ordered to 
imprison him! The authorities, lenient to him because 
he was so amiable, could not longer ignore his escapades ; 
he could not but be sentenced to death or to imprison- 
ment for life. 

My first idea was to let him escape ; but I feared that, 
accustomed to intercourse with men, he might return to 
the camp and be killed. During the first months of his 
punishment I sometimes came at night and opened his 
cage. He leaped out with delight, and we played at 
hide-and-seek. But one evening, when he was in his best 
spirits, he hugged me so fondly that he would certainly 
have strangled me had not my comrades come and 
delivered me from his caresses. It was the last time we 
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played together. Nevertheless, I must confess that he 
had no bad intentions: he did not make use either of 
his claws or of his teeth, and always behaved kindly and 
gently to his friends. Still, displeased that he could not 
leave the cage without a heavy chain fastened to the 
irons, he became sad and often excited. His character 
changed for the worse; I began to think that I must 
part with him. An officer offered me 3000 francs, on 
behalf of the king of Sardinia; but I could not sell my 
friend Hubert as I sell the skins of the lions I kill. The 
Prince of Aumale had been kind to me. I offered Hubert 
to him, requesting that he would provide for him in the 
Zoological Gardens at Algiers. 

Hubert left Ghelma in October 1847, to the great 
distress of the ladies, towards whom he had displayed the 
utmost politeness, and of all the soldiers, who loved him 
nearly as much as I did myself. Lehman and Bibart got 
drunk intentionally, in order to bear more easily the pangs 
of parting ; still, they were so overwhelmed with grief at 
taking leave, and made such a row, that they had to be 
given into custody to enable Hubert to be got off. 

At Algiers they found Hubert too tall and magnificent 
to remain in the Zoological Gardens; he was to be sent 
to Paris, and I was ordered to accompany him to France. 
Poor animal! Indeed he was tall—a horse-collar was 
scarcely big enough for his neck—and far too magnificent 
for the wretched life to which he was doomed. 

The captain of the vessel in which Hubert was trans- 
ported across the sea allowed me to open his cage while 
he took his meals ; the passengers being kept away beyond 
the reach of his chain. As soon as I opened the door he 
darted forth, thanked me in his way, and took a walk as 
far as the chain permitted him to go. Now a beef-steak 
was brought, of about eight to ten pounds. He ate it, 
and lay down in the sun for digestion. After his hour 
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of recreation was past, he crept back into his cage, 
allowed himself to be pulled by the ears, and waited 
patiently for his next meal. Thus passed the last pleasant 
days between us. At Toulon we parted. He was sent 
to Marseilles, and I went on a visit to my family at Cuers. 
In a few weeks I came likewise to Marseilles; but, although 
- so short a time had elapsed, my friend was no longer the 
same. Joy, indeed, lighted up his fine face, but he seemed 
suffering and worn out. His eyes appeared to ask with 
reproach: ‘Why hast thou forsaken me? Where am I? 
Whither am I to be carried? Wilt thou remain with me?’ 
I was grieved at his unhappy looks; and scarcely was I 
out of sight when I heard him roaring, and shaking 
furiously the bars of the cage. I returned; and when he 
saw me he became calm, and clung to the railing that 
I might pat him. A few minutes afterwards he fell asleep. 
I retreated slowly, not to disturb his slumber. Sleep is 
forgetfulness for the animal as well as for man. 

In three months after I was in Paris. My first visit, 
of course, was to M. Leo Bertrand, editor of the journal 
for sportsmen; my second to the Jardin des Plantes. 
Coming to the gallery of the wild beasts, I was surprised 
by the smallness of the cages, and displeased by the bad 
smell, easily endured by hyzenas and jackals, but which 
must kill lions and panthers, to which cleanliness is life. 

Under such disagreeable impressions I arrived at the 
cage of my lion-friend, who, half-dozing, looked indif- 
ferently at the crowd before him. Suddenly he raised 
his head, his eyes sparkled, the muscles’ of his face 
throbbed, the top of his tail moved: he had seen the 
regimentals of a spahi, but did not yet recognise his old 
comrade. I came nearer; and, unable to control my 
emotion, I put my hand through the rails. It was really 
a most touching meeting for myself and all who witnessed 
it. Hubert’s eyes were riveted on my features; now he 
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put his nose to my hand; his eyes became clearer and 
fonder; he guessed that it was his friend. One word, I 
knew, would dispel all uncertainty. 

‘Hubert, old fellow!’ I said. This was enough. With 
a terrible leap he jumped against the bars, so that they 
nearly broke. My friends fled in terror, and tried to drag 
me away. Noble animal! even by your joy you inspire 
fear! Hubert stood erect, his neck on the railing, which 
he shook with his paws as if he wished to break through 
every obstacle that separated us. He looked glorious, 
roaring for joy and anger. His red tongue licked my 
hand with delight, and he tried to put his enormous paws 
out of the cage tohug me. Some strangers came nearer— 
he became wild and furious; but when we were left alone 
he again grew calm and caressing. I cannot tell how 
trying it was for me to part. Twenty times I came back, 
to make it understood to Hubert that I should return ; 
but as often as I left him the whole gallery trembled with 
his furious leaps and roars. 

I often visited the poor prisoner, and we remained 
together for hours ; but I soon saw that he became sadder 
and more weary. The officers of the garden thought that 
my visits brought nostalgia upon him, and I determined 
not to see him so often. On one of the days of May I 
came as usual, and the keeper said: ‘Sir, do not come 
any more: Hubert is dead.’ I hastened away; but now 
I often go to the gardens to indulge in thoughts of my 
poor friend. 

Thus died Hubert, born for freedom and for the air 
of the mountains. Civilisation killed him. But, oh ye 
lionesses of the Atlas, never shall I again steal your cubs! 
Better for them to be killed at once, as if by lightning, 
in the forest, under the free sky of their home, than to 


linger in captivity. The lead of the hunter is preferable 
to consumption in a cage. 
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AT CLOSE-QUARTERS WITH A LION. 


Two English gentlemen in the northern part of Cape 
Colony, in search of big game, were told the following 
story by a Hottentot, who when a mere lad was in the 
service of a Dutch farmer in the Orange River Territory, 
a part of the country then much infested by lions. 

It was the boy’s duty to drive his master’s cattle to pas- 
ture every morning, and to bring them back to the farm at 
night, an employment which left a good many idle hours 
on his hands; and what boy, Hottentot or European, 
could, under such circumstances, have resisted an occa- 
sional ramble after the decoying honey-bird, or in search 
of ostrich eggs, or of some of the other numerous trea- 
sures so congenial to boy-nature with which those regions 
abound. The cattle who, during their keeper’s absence, 
were of course left to their own devices, generally proved 
quite capable of taking care of themselves; but on one 
occasion, when the Hottentot counted them over before 
driving them home, he perceived that a fine milch cow 
was missing, having doubtless availed herself of one of his 
truant absences to wander away from the rest. To search 
for her then was impossible, and he could only trust to the 
carelessness of the upper servants, who often neglected to 
count over the animals as they entered the kraal. In this 
hope he was not deceived; the loss passed unnoticed, and 
he resolved that it should be replaced, if possible, before 
he had again to risk the chance of discovery. Animated 
by the remembrance of former punishments, he set out 
alone, and without telling any one, in quest of the missing 
cow. He took with him a little dried meat and a gourd 
containing water, and started at a pace which few of his 
countrymen could have equalled, fleet of foot as they 
are, the immediate dread of the ‘samboch,’ or whip of 
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rhinoceros hide, quite putting the more remote dangers of 
his lonely journey out of his head. An hour or two of 
daylight still remained, and he had no difficulty in finding 
the ‘spoor’ of the lost animal which the unerring intelli- 
gence of his race enabled him to distinguish from that of 
any other of the herd; and he followed it steadily until 
the failing light made it undistinguishable from the foot- 
marks of the wilde-beest or gnu which crossed and re- 
crossed it perpetually. 

It became necessary to halt and give up the pursuit for 
that night, and he did so, though feeling thoroughly dis- 
heartened at the non-appearance of the cow, for whose 
safety he now felt the most serious uneasiness. His own 
also became a matter of anxiety as night closed in with 
the sudden darkness of a tropical climate, and found him 
alone in that desolate country, far from all -human help, 
and without any means of defence. He was not long in 
resolving what to do; he was determined, at all hazards, 
to find his lost charge, and would almost have preferred 
dying where he was to returning without her. Besides 
which, it would have been madness to attempt to retrace 
his steps in the dark ; so, after marking with his stick the 
spot on which he had left his ‘ spoor,’ he looked about for 
some tree in which he could pass the night. He soon 
selected an acacia tree which grew close by, and lost no 
time in climbing up and settling himself in a fork of the 
branches. He ate and drank sparingly, keeping a supply 
for the necessities of the morrow; and then completing his 
preparations by lashing himself to the main branch with 
his waist-belt, he drew his sheepskin blanket over his 
head, and composed himself to sleep. It was a still 
night ; the silence only broken at intervals by the shrill 
notes of the screech owl, the howl of the jackal, or the 
dreary laugh of the hyena, sounds to which the Hottentot 
was too well accustomed to be kept awake by them. 
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How long he slept he did not know, but he was 
awakened by a noise far different from any of those 
which had been mixing with his dreams—a noise which, 
once heard, could never be forgotten. Full, deep, and 
ominously near rose the dreadful sound, waking all the 
echoes for miles round, yet seeming to come from under 
his very feet—the terrible roar of a hungry lion. 

Loud as it was, it failed to rouse the tired boy into full 
consciousness, though it made him start till he strained 
the belt which fastened him to the tree. Scared and 
bewildered, and still only half-awake, he fancied for a 
moment he was actually falling into the jaws of a lion; 
he then asked himself, was the terrible sound a dream, 
conjured up by his unwonted sleeping-place? A second 
roar thoroughly awakened the boy, and, looking down, he 
saw in the moonlight a large, black-maned lion seated at 
the foot of the tree, with eyes fixed on himself and body 
motionless save for an occasional angry lash of the tail. 

It was a dreadful moment, and the hours which followed 
were more dreadful still. All through that terrible night 
the savage beast sat watching his intended victim, and the 
terrified boy sat motionless also, afraid to stir, and almost 
to breathe, lest he should exasperate the lion. Once his 
cramped attitude became unbearable. Come what might, 
he felt that he mws¢ stretch his stiffened limbs for a 
moment ; and, as noiselessly as possible, he shifted his 
position. But he paid dearly for the momentary relief, 
for, at his first cautious movement, the lion rose with a 
roar, and sprang at the tree, high enough to make the 
Hottentot’s blood run cold though not high enough to 
reach him. As he threw himself back and coiled his 
limbs into a still more cramped position, he could hear 
the deadly claws scraping down the tree with a sound 
which might well make his heart die within him. Again 
the disappointed animal took up his post at the foot of 
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the tree ; and now the moon began to wane, and again the 
sudden darkness came down on the face of the earth and 
brought a little respite to the prisoner in the acacia tree. 

Under its friendly shelter he could at least stretch his 
stiff legs ; and, in spite of the horror of his situation, he 
dozed from time to time, always waking with a start to 
the same bewildered wonder as to whether all this was a 
reality or a dream. He was finally wakened by the raw, 
cold air which precedes the dawn and by the rushing by 
of a herd of antelopes, fleeing before the face of the 
common enemy. It may be imagined in what breathless 
suspense he watched for the day which would probably 
decide his fate, how eagerly he listened for some sound 
which might show him whether or not the lion had 
abandoned his post. Once the cry of a springbok fawn, 
calling its mother, gave him hope; if the lion were still 
there would not the creature’s instinct warn it to flee? 
All too soon, however, the light grew stronger, and by 
degrees showed him the grim form at the foot of the tree 
—first in outline only, then the gleaming white teeth 
became visible, the cruel eyes still glaring up at him, the 
black mane, the savage face. Through all that long night 
the lion had not stirred. 

More wretched hours, and then the sun rose-hot and 
scorching, darting its unsparing rays on the poor Hottentot’ 
till his brain throbbed painfully. The lion, too, was evi- 
dently distressed ; his tongue was lolling out of his mouth, 
his tail lashed his flanks uneasily. At last, towards noon, 
heat and thirst seemed to overcome him; and, with a 
throbbing heart, the lad saw him moving slowly off. But 
he was mistaken if he supposed that the relentless animal 
would abandon his prey so easily. He stalked away a 
few paces, and then stopped, looking back with a low 
growl, a precaution which he repeated every minute or 
two until he reached a pool of water about two hundred 
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yards from the tree, when he quenched his thirst, and 
hurried back to his post. All hope seemed gone now; 
and, almost in despair, the Hottentot saw day fade into 
evening, and evening into night. 

It is useless to describe that second night ; it was worse 
than the first, inasmuch as the terrible end seemed more 
certain, and mind and body were alike worn out with 
terror and utter weariness. But, on the other hand, he 
was somewhat reassured by the failure of the lion’s re- 
peated attempts to reach him with a spring; and when 
daylight returned he ventured, after refreshing himself 
with a little food and water, to climb higher up to a post 
whence he could look in the direction of his master’s 
farm. His last hope now was that the farmer or some of 
his fellow-servants might discover his absence, and come 
in search of him; and long and wearily did he strain his 
eyes in that direction. The rage of the lion, when he saw 
his prisoner move, was fearful to witness. He tore up the 
ground, bit the tree, and furrowed it with his claws; but 
the Hottentot felt more secure in his position than he had 
done at first, and, besides, the very despair of his situation 
gave him courage. ‘Through all the hot hours of that long 
day he remained on the look-out, often fancying that the 

indistinct forms of the hartebeests or gnus were those of 
his master or some of his stalwart sons, with their long 
rifles, coming to the rescue. 

But every hope ended in disappointment ; and at last, 
late in the afternoon, he gave it up in utter despair, and 
prepared, with a sinking heart, to return to his former 
place, the only one in which- he could fasten himself 
securely. As he began his cautious descent his eye was 
caught by four dark objects in the distance coming towards 
him. His strained and dizzy eyes could hardly distinguish 
them; but surely, surely they were advancing. — Did his 
longing hope deceive him again, or was their line too 
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even, their advance too regular, for that of a troop of 
wild animals? This time he was not mistaken; they 
came on slowly but surely, and presently he could dis- 
tinguish their forms, could see that they were four men 
on horseback. A slight rising-ground hid the lion from 
any one in that direction until within twenty yards of 
him. In all the tumult of his sudden relief, the Hottentot 
could perceive that; and taking off his sheepskin he 
waved it over his head, shouting with all his strength : 
‘A lion! a lion!’ long before his voice could reach his 
deliverers. They, meanwhile, came steadily on; and 
now he could recognise them, the old farmer himself 
heading the party, two of his tall sons, rifle in hand—a 
welcome sight—and a Hottentot servant carrying a flint 
musket. The lion was raging furiously, maddened by the 
cries and gestures of his prisoner, who only thought of 
warning the advancing party of their danger before they 
came on the animal unawares. 

Suddenly the Hottentot, who had dismounted and was 
following the ‘spoor’ on foot, stopped and looked up. 
Either the boy’s cries had reached his ear or his quick 
eye had caught sight of his figure, for he pointed towards 
the tree, and then, in an instant, he was on his horse, and 
the whole party advanced at a brisk gallop. This was a 
moment of great suspense to the poor worn-out Hottentot, 
who could hardly find voice to send out his warning-cry : 
‘Alion! a lion!’ He saw the advancing party gallop on 
till, on gaining the rising-ground, they suddenly halted— 
they had seen the lion. 

The magnificent beast became aware of their presence 
at the same moment, and, with leisurely pace, advanced 
to meet them; then stood still, moving his tail slowly 
from side to side, and uttering a suppressed growl. His 
rage was a splendid sight; but it may be believed that his 
adversaries did not lose much time in contemplating it. 
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They had hastily dismounted and tied their horses to- 
gether, with their heads turned away from the lion, lest 
terror should render them unmanageable, and now they 
advanced on foot. The old Boer, who had shot many a 
lion in his day, headed the party. Close behind followed 
his eldest son, and the remaining two brought up the rear, 
all moving firmly and cautiously, and each with a finger 
on his trigger. The lion moved a step or two to meet 
them, then suddenly crouched, with his head resting on 
his fore-paws, and remained so till, when his enemies had 
approached to within twenty paces of him, he began slowly 
and noiselessly to rise to his feet. 

As slowly, as noiselessly, did the old farmer drop on 
his knee, the others following his example. At the same 
moment all four raised their guns to their shoulders, and, 
as the lion was in the act of springing, the sharp crack of 
the three rifles and the dead report of the flint musket 
were heard at once. There was a terrible roar of pain 
and baffled rage, and the noble animal bounded forward 
in his agony, and fell at the feet of the farmer and his 
son. 
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CHAPTER IX 


TIGER AND LEOPARD TALES. 


Narrow Escape from a Tiger—Man-Eating Tigers—The Chitatala 
Man-Eater—Trapping a Leopard—The Leopard Man-Eater. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM A TIGER. 


NIOME time ago I was shooting in the Kimidy 
|| district with my friend Jack Waldron, an 
officer in a regiment of Madras Native 
Infantry. Kimidy is a little native town in 
the north of the Madras Presidency, and is 
situated among some jungly hills. 

Kimidy was in some respects an excellent place for a 
holiday. Living was wonderfully cheap. You could pur- 
chase a whole sheep for a shilling and a fowl for fourpence. 
Milk, butter, and eggs could be obtained for the merest 
trifle. 

Then the thick jungle that closely encircled the place 
was full of game, both great and small. One was often 
awakened in the morning by the crowing of the wild 
jungle-cocks and the screams of the pea-fowl in the 
immediate vicinity of the station. Wild hogs would enter 
the gardens of the officers at night, and commit sad havoc 
with the English vegetables that were planted there. 

Spotted deer and the Indian elk were very numerous 
upon the jungly hills about the place; and a bear could 
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generally be found within ten minutes’ walk of the station 
by those who cared to look for him with beaters. Lastly, 
there were tigers and leopards in these teeming jungles ; 
but such animals were not often met with close at hand, 
they preferred to reside at a little distance from the 
military. 


Beas 0 ese 


In such a paradise of sport it might be supposed that 
the time would pass very pleasantly for men who were 
fond of shooting; but there was a serious drawback to 
the delights of life at Kimidy—there was the danger of 
contracting fever. 

‘Pooree, upon the eastern coast of India, was the usual 
place to which invalids from Kimidy betook themselves, 
and a very miserable place it was; but then it was the 
seaside, and that was everything. Let the reader picture 
to himself a great waste of glaring yellow sand, and he will 
have a fair idea of Pooree. 
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Well, Jack Waldron and I got rather tired, after a time, 
of shooting bears and pea-fowl; and before our month’s 
leave of absence had expired we proposed to visit the 
famous temple of Juggernaut near Pooree. Besides this, 
I was feeling rather unwell, and feared an attack of jungle- 
fever; and as Pooree is no great distance from Kimidy, 
we settled to go down there one night in palanquins we 
had brought with us from the south. 

It was the Indian cold weather at this time, and the air 
was sufficiently chilly to make a blanket agreeable at night. 
Jack and I looked forward to a comfortable sleep as we 
got into our palanquins about eight o’clock in the evening. 
We had made a very comfortable dinner, and we felt in 
very good-humour when the bearers took the geri 
on their shoulders and set off for Pooree. 

Waldron’s palanquin went first, and mine followed. It 
was pitch-dark, but the moon was expected to rise about 
midnight, and, in the meantime, we were provided with 
two men carrying torches of burning rags, on which they 
threw oil from time to time. I lay awake for an hour or 
so, smoking, and watching the curious effects of the light 
thrown by the torches on our party and on the jungle 
skirting the roadside. Then I fell asleep, to dream that I 
was on my way to England in a steamer, which was rolling 
hard, as I thought, in the very middle of the Bay of 
Biscay. 

I was awakened by a chattering among the bearers, and, 
looking at my watch, saw that it was ten minutes past 
twelve, and that the moon was rising. We had stopped at 
a public bungalow by the roadside, and close to a village, 
in which there seemed to be a great deal of ¢om-toming and 
noise going on. Waldron had got out of his palanquin, 
and was talking to the bearers, who were greatly ex- 
cited. 

Just then he came to me with a very grave face. ‘This 
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is awkward,’ he said; ‘there is cholera very bad in the 
village, and our bearers are in such mortal terror that 
I am afraid they will run back to Kimidy. What is to be 
-done ?’ 

‘We must get on at any price,’ I replied; ‘it would 
never do to stop here all night. Here! Lift the palan- 
quin and go on quick,’ I cried to the. men in their own 
tongue. But, in spite of all our threats and entreaties, the 
bearers would not lift the palanquins from the ground 
until we consented to give them a present of one rupee 
each. Even then three or four of them disappeared, and 
were seen no more, leaving us short-handed for the next 
stage of the journey. 

At last we got on our way once more, the bearers 
grumbling greatly all the time. We still maintained our 
old order of march, and, whatever my companion’s feelings 
may have been, I know that I was very glad indeed when 
we passed the village and heard the last of the tom-toms 
and cholera-horns with which the poor villagers were 
striving to drive the demon of pestilence out of their 
borders. 

Our way lay through a beautiful bamboo jungle, and for 
some time I was interested in watching the graceful, 
waving forms of the gigantic canes, as we slowly passed 
them. Then I composed myself to sleep again. 

I don’t think I could have slept more than half-an-hour, 
when I was awakened by the clamour of the bearers, who 
were chattering in great excitement about the door of my 
palanquin, which they had allowed to fall roughly on the 
ground. At first, half-asleep as I was, I could not make 
out what they wanted ; but when I gathered that my friend 
Waldron was seized with cholera I was alarmed indeed, 
and crawled out of the palanquin as speedily as I could to 
render him assistance. 

The bearers were all as frightened and helpless as a 
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flock of sheep with a wolf in their midst, and I could see 
that they were perfectly panic-stricken. On reaching 
Waldron’s palanquin, which was a hundred yards or so 
ahead of mine, I found my friend, as I thought, very ill, 
and, as he faintly assured me, suffering from all the 
symptoms of cholera. 


What was to be done? We had no medicine but 
quinine, and I gave him a good dose of it. Then I ran 
back to call the bearers to go on without an instant’s 
delay ; but imagine my dismay when I discovered. that 
they had, one and all, disappeared ! I shouted and called 
without effect. There was no answer. I ran back upon 
our road for some distance at my best speed, but could 
see no one; I shouted again and again, threatened and 
entreated by turns, but only to the trees of the forest, for 
not a bearer was to be seen. 
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At last I was obliged to own to myself that we were 
deserted, and, in no little anxiety, returned to my sick 
friend. He appeared to be worse, and could scarcely 
speak, and yet I could do nothing for him. Suddenly the 
thought flashed across my mind that I might return to the 
village we had left, and, with the aid of the head-man, 
compel another set of bearers to accompany me. 

I told Waldron of this at once; and my poor friend, 
who was by this time so nervous and weak as scarcely 
to be able to understand what I said, silently squeezed my 
hand, a gesture I accepted as an assent. There was no 
time to be lost. I wrapped a blanket round him, and set 
off upon my lonely errand by the flickering light of the 
moon. 

At first I was too much engrossed by poor Waldron’s 
state to think much of my surroundings; and I had gone 
over perhaps half the distance that divided us from the 
last stage we had left when I became painfully aware that 
I was in a very awkward situation myself. It was that 
part of the road where the bamboos grew thickly, and I 
was passing a great cluster of canes whose feathery leaves 
obscured the light when I tripped over a stone and fell 
flat on the road. 

I was not much hurt. I had only bruised my knee; 
but in getting up again I happened to look back, and 
a strange feeling of awe came over me at what I saw: 
there was a tiger following me. At first I would not 
believe it; I reasoned with myself that such a thing was 
impossible. 

‘I am nervous, tired, anxious, and have, perhaps, an 
attack of fever coming on,’ I said to myself; ‘and that 
dark thing there in the road, that I fancy is a tiger 
crouching, is no tiger at all, but only a shadow or a stone. 
It’s all nonsense. Think of Waldron, and step out.’ 

I did so, encouraging myself, while I walked as fast as J 
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could, by such thoughts as these, although I felt by no 
means comfortable. Remember, I had no rifle, gun, or 
even pistol with me, and was quite at the mercy of the 
tiger, if tiger it was. Perhaps for one hundred yards or 
so I restrained my curiosity to look round again, but at 
last this overcame my sense of prudence, and I stopped 
short, and faced round. 

There could be no mistake this time. Not thirty paces 
from me, standing full in the moonlight, was a large tiger, 
which crouched to the ground directly I turned. I do not 
know what another person would have done; for myself, I 
felt for the moment mad with mingled rage and terror, 
To be followed thus was cruel and irritating, and there 
must be an end to it: 

I cursed the tiger in my heart, as if he were a reasonable 
being opposing my wishes, and in a fit of desperation 1 
threw up my arms suddenly and shouted with all my 
strength. I knew it was a fearful risk; but my joy was 
greater than I can express when I saw the tiger rise and 
slink into the jungle. He did this so silently and smoothly 
> that I had to look hard at the place where he had been to 
feel assured he was really gone. 

Happily, I had my cigar-case and lights in the pocket 
of my coat; and, to reassure myself a little, I drew out 
a cigar, and, with trembling fingers, succeeded in lighting 
it. 

My courage now revived, and I even had the boldness 
to throw a good-sized stone into the bush where my enemy 
had disappeared. ‘He is gone for good,’ I said to myself, 
‘and joy be with him,’ for there was no response to this 
insult; and, the thought lending me renewed vigour, I 
stepped out briskly again. ‘The beast evidently took me 
for a deer or something of that sort, and bolted when he 
heard the human voice divine. Hullo! As I live, there 
he is again.’ 
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The cigar dropped from my mouth as I muttered these 
last words under my breath; and I stood transfixed, as it 
were, gazing at the long, stealthy form of the tiger as he 
passed across a glade in the jungle. He was much closer 
than before, not twenty paces distant, I fancy; and the 
horrible thought came coldly over me that he was keeping 
me company until a good chance offered for a spring. 

Again I shouted aloud, and again there was no response. 
I summoned all the courage I could muster, and walked 
on, keeping as near to the other side of the path as the 
jungle permitted, and peering cautiously into the bushes as 
I advanced. Still I could see no tiger. I had got over 
another hundred yards or so, all my nerves strung to the 
utmost, when again I beheld the same dreadful form gliding 
across a moonlit glade. 

This time I saw the animal so plainly that the marks on 
his skin were clearly visible. It was evident the animal 
was stalking me, and I paused to consider what was to be 
done. To return was as bad as to stand still, and to go 
on looked very like venturing on certain death. 

Nowhere was there a tree I could climb for safety. 
The bamboos grew in thick clumps, with so much under- 
growth about their stems as to render it hopeless to try to 
penetrate it without making much noise in the attempt, 
and I felt that such noise would be in the highest degree 
dangerous. I might run at my best pace ahead, and for a 
second I thought of doing so ; but, then, again, the tiger 
could easily outstrip me, and would not running encourage 
him to follow ? 

There was nothing for it but to walk on as I had been 
doing; and accordingly, affecting a courage I was far from 
feeling, I went on my way. I could hear nothing as I 
walked but the sound of my footsteps and the faint 
rustling of the leaves in the bamboos overhead ; but this 
silence of the night only rendered the glimpses I caught of 
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my enemy the more appalling, as he slunk like a shadow 
from bush to bush, but always on a line with me, and, as 1 
fancied, nearer and nearer to the roadside. 

I do not know how long this continued. I was in such 
a state of mind as to take no count of time, and my only 
idea was to get on as fast as possible to the village for 
assistance. It was just then, and when I was plodding 
along over the ruts and stones in the path, that I heard, or 
fancied I heard, the sound of bearers’ voices borne faintly 
towards me on the night breeze. 

The sound seemed to be wafted to me from afar, like a 
song of deliverance, and I stopped for a moment to be 
sure that my ears had not deceived me. But those feelings 
of joy were premature; for, when I again looked about 
me, there was the tiger, amd this time in front of me. 

The tiger must have passed ahead while I stopped to 
listen ; and he now lay crouched in the very middle of the 
path, about twenty paces in front of me. The moon was 
shining very brightly at the moment, not a cloud was near 
it; and I could distinctly make out every limb of the 
animal, even to his tail, which was moving from side to 
side with a rapid whisking motion. 

Instinctively I stepped a few paces backwards, fully 
expecting to see the tiger pounce upon me in one or two 
of those great bounds peculiar to the animal ; but he just 
sneaked a little nearer, and so stealthily that I only could 
tell that he had moved by his preserving the same distance 
from me as before. Not daring to look round, I stepped 
back again, supported to some extent by the cries of the 
palanquin bearers in the distance, that were now drawing 
rather closer to me. 

It was a palanquin coming along the road from Pooree, 
and if it came quickly I might be saved. This was the 
question: would the tiger devour me before it could 
arrive, or not? JI could not think upon it; my brain 
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swam, and I believe for a time I must have been uncon- 
scious of anything about me. 

The last thing I remember was an attempt I made to 
shout, although whether I did shout or not I cannot say, 
and then I awoke to find myself in the arms of a stranger, 
who was bending over me, and holding a flask to my lips. 
There was a crowd of attendants standing round, and two 
palanquins, one of which was Waldron’s. 

In a few words the stranger explained everything. He 
held a post in a neighbouring district, and was travelling 
on duty from Pooree when he came to the place where 
poor Waldron lay on the road all alone. Luckily, he had 
a medicine-chest with him, and was something of a doctor. 
He prescribed for my friend on the spot, and ordered a 
few of his many attendants to take up the sick man’s 
palanquin and follow him. 

They travelled at their best speed, or I might not have 
lived to tell the tale. The civilian went on to tell me that 
he was aroused a second time by his servants who ran 
ahead shouting out ‘ Tiger! Tiger!’ and by the excitement 
among his bearers, who nearly allowed the palanquin to 
fallon the ground. He seized his rifle, which lay loaded 
beside him ; but when he jumped out of the palanquin the 
tiger was gone, and there remained in its place, to his great 
astonishment, myself. 

That a European should be found in a faint on such 
a road, and in such a place, was a mystery to him until 
I told my story, when, seeing how fatigued and excited I 
was, he insisted upon my getting into his palanquin, while 
he walked alongside it. My own palanquin, I should say, 
was being brought slowly after us by two or three of my 
new friend’s servants. 

There is little more to tell. Waldron’s illness did not 
prove to be very severe. Perhaps I was the greater invalid 
of the two, for I suffered much from fever, brought on, no 
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doubt, by the exposure and excitement of the previous 
night. But the sea air of Pooree soon restored us to our 
usual health. 

The gentleman who rescued us said that he would cer- 
tainly beat up my friend the tiger. Not long afterwards he 
sent me a tiger-skin which he had no doubt was the 
coat of the very beast that went so near eating me up. 
It was the only tiger that haunted that particular road, 
he said, and it was killed by a native sportsman for the 
sake of the government reward. 


MAN-EATING TIGERS. 


A YOUNG tigress once, in the space of nine months, 
killed some dozens of human beings, depopulated several 
villages, and stopped work over a greater part of a forest 
division in spite of the most strenuous efforts made to 
destroy her—efforts increased by the incentive of 500 
rupees reward offered for her head. She began her career 
by killing two women near a forest village, and in five 
months had killed at least thirty persons, becoming 
bolder and more cunning with each fresh murder. Her 
beat lay in the foot-hills of the Himalayas, and she roamed 
over an area of twenty-five miles long by three or four 
broad. The country was such that she could neither be 
tracked for any distance nor driven by elephants or 
beaters. She would not kill a tied buffalo, nor would she 
go back to a corpse if once disturbed. She became at 
last so bold that she would in open daylight carry off 
men and women when cutting the crops in the terraced 
fields, stalking the unfortunates from above and suddenly 
springing on them. The terror of her ferocity spread 
through the country. The villagers left their homes for 
safer regions ; and no wonder, for the writer found on one 
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occasion a village seemingly deserted, but in reality in a 
state of siege, the inhabitants being afraid to draw water 
from a stream a hundred yards from their houses. 

Work was commencing in the forests, and in a short 
time the tigress learned to stalk the sound of an axe, and 
made many victims before the forest was proved to be 
even more dangerous than the fields had been. The 


Tiger. 


method of attack adopted was so sudden as to prevent 
any possibility of escape, the blow dealt so deadly as to 
render even a cry for help impossible. The victim was 
dead and carried off before his companions knew what 
had occurred. The most strenuous efforts were made for 
her destruction—poison, spring-guns, and dead-falls were 
ineffectually resorted to, any number of buffaloes were 
tied up at night, and many a time the fresh trail of a 
kill was taken up in hopes of obtaining a shot at the 
tigress, but with no further result than that of recovering 
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a mangled or half-eaten corpse. In two months this 
tigress had killed fifteen to twenty more persons, and at 
last a file of soldiers were requisitioned to see what force 
could do to remove this horrible animal, cunning having 
been found of no avail. On being killed she was found 
to be a young animal, in perfect condition; the pad of her 
left forefoot had at one time been deeply cut from side to 
side, but had thoroughly healed, leaving, however, a deep 
-scar which proved her presence wherever she roamed. 

One writer mentions an instance in which two. cow- 
- herds, living in a small grass hut in a somewhat wild 
forest, were cooking their food in the evening when a 
tiger suddenly sprang on one and carried him off. © His 
companion intimidated the animal with shouts and threats, 
and succeeded in making him leave his victim. Carrying 
his wounded companion into the hut, the man closed the 
entrance and waited for daylight. But this he never saw, 
for, after a time, the tiger, emboldened by the increasing 
darkness, returned, and, forcing his way into the hut, 
carried off the uninjured man, who was doubtless doing 
all he could to prevent the tiger’s approach. The other 
who was first seized died of his wounds and of terror the 
next day, after relating the story to those who had found 
him. Of the man-eaters I have known, none have been 
old or decrepit animals, driven to feed on human beings 
because they could not obtain other food. They lived 
in a country full of game, and where cattle were plentiful ; 
but they had lost their fear of man, and, trusting in their 
superior strength and cunning, had no difficulty in satis- 
fying their hunger. At the same time they seemed to 
recognise that an armed man was dangerous, and that 
they must be doubly on their guard to avoid falling into 
a trap. It is this apparent knowledge of man and his 
habits, amounting in some instances almost to reason, 
that renders a man-eating tiger so terrible. 
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THE CHITATALA MAN-EATER, 


Ir was towards the end of the hot season in India that 
Graham and I, then two ‘subs’ stationed at Trimulgherry, 
one of the great military cantonments in the Nizam’s 
dominions, obtained a few days’ leave for the purpose of 
hunting up a man-eating tiger which had for some time 
carried on his depredations in a district to the east of 
the station, and had become quite a terror to the neigh- 
bourhood. This tiger had recently carried off a man who 
was driving home some cattle; and the brute had only 
been induced to drop his prey after being chased by the 
villagers up to the very edge of some iron-pits in which 
he had taken refuge, and from the subterranean caverns 
of which it would have been useless to attempt his 
dislodgment. 

It is almost inconceivable what damage a single tiger 
will do when he gets a taste for human blood. It is on 
record that one beast killed one hundred and eight people 
in three years, and that another caused the abandonment 
of thirteen villages by their terrified inhabitants. 

We arrived at the village of Chitatald in the evening, 
and at once enlisted the services of a sufficient number 
of Bhils and others who were to act as beaters, and who 
by means of discordant noises from various kinds of 
uncouth instruments, and by using their voices freely, 
were to frighten the beast out of any cover he might take. 
Our little plan was to intercept him on his return to his 
lair from one of his foraging expeditions, and so prevent 
him reaching the iron-pits in which he usually secreted 
himself during the daytime. Our progress to the pits was 
easy. Undulating hillocks abound in the district; but 
a great part of the country was comparatively flat, and 
was relieved only here and there by patches of low 
jungle vegetation (Cassia auricudata), over which palm 
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and mango trees rear their heads. Foliage of all kinds 
had become parched under the fierce tropical sun which 
had been shining upon it during the past few months. 

We posted ourselves upon a ridge to the right of a 
small patch of jungle, and had not waited long before the 
enemy hove in sight. He was trotting along in a some- 
what unconcerned manner, probably feeling very contented 
with the result of his night’s expedition; but we saw that 
he would pass some distance from our post in his attempt 
to reach his den. When he was within about two hun- 
dred yards of us on our right we fired at him, and 
although, to use an Americanism, he ‘squirmed,’ our 
bullets evidently did not touch him in a vital place, for 
he jumped up and roared loudly, making a dash for the 
iron-pits ; but our men, who were posted in the vicinity, 
set up a great noise, shouting and beating their drums and 
cans with all their might. 

This uproar disconcerted the tiger; he turned tail and 
bounded into the patch of jungle on our right. We well 
knew the danger we were incurring, but we decided to 
follow the brute into the thick grass. Keeping the men 
close together, Graham and I advanced a few paces in 
front, and we could at once see from the quantity of 
blood on the trail that the tiger was badly wounded. We 
followed the traces through a dense patch of grass for 
several hundred yards, and then came to an open space 
where all traces of the wounded beast ceased. Whilst 
advancing theories to account for this strange fact, we 
were startled by a loud roar which came from a small 
ditch on our left. I looked up, and saw the tiger charg- 
ing straight upon me, and I had barely time to spring 
aside before the infuriated animal was in our midst. A 
general stampede ensued, and it was literally every man 
for himself. 

I turned to fire at the beast, and was horrified to 
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see that he had seized Graham by the arm, and was 
dragging him away towards a clump of trees on the 
right. Owing to the uneven nature of the ground I 
feared to fire again at the tiger, lest my friend should be 
struck also; and unfortunately I could not get a steady 
shot at the brute’s head (the only spot in which a shot 
would be immediately fatal). He growled continually, 
and looked suspiciously at us as I and the rest of the 
men followed at a short distance; but he seemed deter- 
mined to hold his prey at all costs. At last I got a shot 
at the animal without placing Graham in much danger. 
The bullet lodged in the tiger’s forehead, and he at once 
released his hold of Graham and rolled over dead. 
Graham was quite sensible; but the wound in his arm 
caused him intense pain. A drink from the ‘ chogul’ or 
leather water-bottle restored him somewhat. We bound 
his arm with part of a jacket, and the men cut down 
some bamboo, out of which, with the aid of rifle-slings, 
handkerchiefs, and turbans, we contrived to fashion a 
litter. Into this litter we lifted Graham, and started back 
for Chitatala4. As we neared the village, the whole popu- 
lation turned out to meet us; and although I was anxious 
to get Graham back to camp as soon as possible, we were 
obliged to remain some time to allow the people to 
inspect the carcass of the animal that had been so 
long a terror to the neighbourhood. Nothing could 
exceed the joy of the villagers, and our procession was 
a triumphant one. The men praised our skill, and 
dusky maidens galore turned out and greeted us with 
floral offerings. 

We transferred Graham to the buggy, and started for 
camp, which we reached in good time. Graham’s wounds 
at once received the kindly care of the surgeon. Although 
serious, the doctor predicted for our friend a speedy 
recovery. Upon skinning the tiger, we found that it 
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measured eleven feet five inches from the nose to the 
end of the tail. Thus did we cut short the wicked career 
of the Chitatal4é Man-eater. 


TRAPPING A LEOPARD. 


Many years ago, soon after my arrival on the east coast 
of Africa, I used to amuse myself by setting traps for the 
antelopes which abound in the forest-jungles of the lower 
portion of that beautiful coast. I was not very success- 
ful; I caught several of the tiny Pete, which are graceful 
little things, miniature antelopes not exceeding a hare 
in size; but nothing larger came my way for a long time. 
At last, one morning, on reaching the spot where the trap 
had been set, I found it gone; and, on searching about, I 
discovered traces of an antelope having dragged it down 
the steep incline towards the brook, which, lined with 
dense bushes, separated the jungle from the open beyond. 
These traces I followed for some distance, until they 
entered the thicket by the stream, when, finding it very 
difficult to force my way through it, I skirted along it 
outside, under the hope that I might find the track as 
it came out, or at least make myself sure that the ante- 
lope was still inside. I had perhaps gone fifty yards, 
when there was a sudden rustle among the leaves on 
my left hand, and, with a low growl, the long, spotted 
body of a leopard sprang out, and, crossing a few 
yards in front of me, was soon lost to view among the 
tangle of weepers which hung in festoons from every 
tree. 

A suspicion at once seized my mind that if I opened 
the bushes from which the leopard had emerged I should 
find what I was in search of, and or doing so I saw that 
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I was right; for there, with the trap still fastened to its 
leg, lay the body of a spotted antelope (Zvagelaphus 
sylvaticus), unmarked save by four deep gashes in the 
neck and throat. On seeing it I determined that I would 
go no nearer, nor touch it, but would go back for my gun, 
and set it as a trap for the great cat, which would certainly 
return to its prey. As I had never killed a leopard, the 
chance of now doing so prompted me not to touch the 
bait. 

I therefore returned, with a native to help me, and after 
some trouble—as I had had no experience in gun-setting 
—we succeeded in laying the trap so that, if the leopard 
returned, it could hardly escape. 

About eleven o’clock that night, my brother, who had 
been smoking outside, came in and said: ‘ Your gun’s gone 
off; I heard it just before I came in. Let’s go down with 
a lantern and see if the brute is dead.’ 

I made no objection. A leopard was, as yet, only a 
big cat to me, and I did not know the danger we incurred. 
So we took the only other gun there was—at least Harry 
did—and I took the lantern, with about an inch of candle 
in it, and we set off for the place together. We had not 
far to go—not more than half-a-mile—and on getting to 
the brook, just across where the gun had been set, I pro- 
ceeded to strike a light, for, though the night was a fine 
one, in the jungle it would be all but pitch dark; and 
after doing so, and closing the lantern, we proceeded to 
wade across, but unluckily dropped the matches into the 
water on the way. We now forced our way through the 
thick bushes until we reached the spot; and, fortunately 
for us—for we had just walked to the place without the 
slightest caution, and had the leopard been there we 
must have come right on the top of it—we found it gone. 
A glance sufficed to show that the bait was still untouched ; 
and then, by the light of the lantern, we examined the 
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ground; and in a few minutes we discovered plenty of 
evidence, in the shape of blood and fragments of bone, 
that the gun had not been set in vain. 

‘Let’s follow him!’ said Harry; ‘he can’t have gone 
far in that state ;’ and, without answering him, I imme- 
diately set to work to track the blood-spots—no difficult 
task — by the lantern’s light, while my brother walked 
behind with the gun. I have often since thought what 
a picture it would have made: the black, silent jungle all 
round, the weird-like trunks of the trees with their tracery 
of creepers dimly visible by the light of the solitary candle, 
myself holding it and stooping down the better to see the 
tracks. My companion, his gun carried anyhow, walked 
behind, grumbling aloud at the loss of the matches. He 
wanted to light his pipe, and I would not give him the 
candle to do so, lest he should put it out ; both of us quite 
careless and utterly ignorant of the terrible danger we ran. 
No animal, not even a lion, is so much to be dreaded as 
a wounded leopard which had taken refuge in thick jungle ; 
and here were we tracking one in the middle of the night, 
in utter darkness, but armed with a lantern and a single- 
barrelled gun, as innocently as if it were but a harmless 
antelope! 

We had easily followed the blood-besprinkled path for 
fifty or sixty yards when the candle began to flame and 
flicker and to show signs of coming to an end, causing me 
to stoop the closer down over my task. Suddenly Harry 
exclaimed: ‘What’s that in front? It looks like a beast’s 
eyes. And as he spoke, and I raised my head to look, 
the candle gave a last flare and went out; but the 
momentary light -had sufficed to show me the still form of 
a leopard crouched under a tree about five or six paces 
beyond, seemingly all inanimate save those two balls of 
fire glaring at us out of the darkness. Just as I said, ‘It’s 
alive !—give me the gun; I can shoot it from here,’ and 
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as he was in the act of handing me the weapon, I heard it 
give a low, snarling growl; and in a second more it had 
fixed itself on my shoulder, and had my left arm in its 
mouth. Fortunately, neither of us lost his presence of 
mind. I had dropped the gun when the brute sprang 
upon me, and Harry was hunting for it about my feet, 
I directing him as best I might, while I tried to strangle or 
choke off my assailant, which was struggling to maintain 
its position on my shoulder. At last, after what had seemed 
an age to me, I heard my brother utter an exclamation of 
satisfaction, and then coming close, in a whisper asked 
me how he should fire. ‘Feel for its head,’ said I; ‘it 
can’t bite; it’s got my arm in its mouth.’ Of course, we 
were in pitch darkness all this time, and the great danger 
was lest Harry would shoot me. However, there was no 
time to lose, and, feeling his way with his hands, he thrust 
the muzzle of the gun past me and pulled the trigger. 
The brute struggled convulsively and fell at our feet. It 
was not however dead, as its halfchoked snarls and violent 
efforts to rise showed; and, fearing lest it should recover 
and again attack us, we hurried away from the spot as fast 
‘as we could. Nor were we a moment too soon, for a 
second afterwards the animal was on its legs; and, though 
we could see nothing, we heard its menacing growl of 
rage and the rustling of the bushes as it passed parallel 
to us, while the continued sound showed that it was going 
in the same direction as ourselves. 

The position in which we were thus placed was any- 
thing but an agreeable one. Before us was the wounded 
and enraged animal, upon which we might at any instant 
stumble in the mirk darkness; while, for the same reason, 
we had not the faintest idea of which direction we ought 
to take to get out of the jungle, though we knew we were 
near its edge. To make things worse, the injuries which 
I had received from the leopard began to be so exces- 
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sively painful that I felt quite faint and hardly able to 
keep up with Harry. 

However, we stumbled on for some time in the direction 
which Harry thought was the right one, until it suddenly 
occurred to me that the gun had never been reloaded ; 
and as I had noticed that he brought a shot-belt, I 
told him to pull up and load. Hardly had we stopped, 
and he was still employed in fumbling about for his 
powder-flask, when we heard the soft, silky footfall which 
characterises all the cat tribe, and an occasional rustling 
among the dead leaves: the sound seemed to be coming 
towards us, nearer and nearer, until it appeared to be 
within two or three yards of us, when it suddenly ceased. 
Although we afterwards found that this must have been 
another leopard, possibly disturbed by our shot, at the 
time it never occurred to either of us that it could be 
other than the wounded one; and our feelings as we 
stood there in the dark, expecting it to spring on us 
every second, may perhaps be more easily imagined than 


described. 
We did not dare to stir, and fully five minutes must 


have passed while we stood perfectly still, hardly breath- 
ing, listening intently, and our eyes in vain trying to pierce 
the gloom which surrounded us; the leopard, which had 
no doubt heard or smelt us, remaining equally motion- 
less. Then a lower and more subdued sound seemed to 
indicate that it was trying to steal away unheard. When 
this died away by degrees, Harry completed loading his gun; 
and after another quarter of an hour spent in wandering 
through the jungle, we suddenly, and much to our delight, 
caught the sound of running water; and in a few minutes 
more found ourselves on the bank of the stream, after 
which we had no further difficulty in finding our way 
home.. My wounds, though painful and long in healing, 
turned out to be less serious than we had imagined; my 
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arm was not broken, though severely bitten, and the worst 
scratch I had was on the thigh. I was unable to join the 
party which started anew next morning; but, as they 
found the leopard dead within a few yards of where it had 
attacked me, I had not much to regret on that account. 

It turned out to be a male of unusual size; and we 
found that the first shot, owing to the string having been 
set too tightly, had struck the point of the shoulder, 
smashing the bone but not inflicting a mortal wound. 
Harry’s charge had gone into his throat close to the head, 
severing the jugular vein and causing the almost imme- 
diate death of the animal from loss of blood. 


THE LEOPARD MAN-EATER. 


A very terrible but true tale of the loss of human life 
was received from India a few years ago. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty poor natives in the Rajshye district (or 
county) of Lower Bengal had been killed by a leopard. 

It was in the month of July 1890 that information was 
given to the Rajshye police that a girl aged four and a boy 
aged seven had been killed and eaten by a leopard. The 
report was not at first believed. It was rather suspected 
that the children had been murdered or that jackals had 
carried them off. But in August the villagers came again 
to the police and declared that the leopard had been seen 
to kill a boy aged eight, and that on another day it had 
carried off a baby only six weeks old. Still the police and 
the superior authorities were incredulous, and nothing 
further occurred till December, when information was given 
that a boy of seven had been killed by a leopard. 

The villagers persisted that it was one and the same 
leopard that had committed all these ravages. They 
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described it as a large, heavy-shouldered beast, with 
a rather short tail. There is much difference in the size 
of leopards; and when the skin of a dead leopard is 
measured from the tip of its snout to the end of its tail 
the possessor of a long tail may be represented as a large 
animal, whereas its head and neck and body were really 
on a small scale. Any one who looks at the leopards in 
their dens at the Zoological Gardens can see for himself 
how much the animals differ in size and substance. Be 
this as it may, the story of the villagers was soon confirmed 
by the renewal of the leopard’s ravages ; for in January 
1891 there were no fewer than eight victims. The following 
list shows how its depredations were continued: 1891— 
January, eight human beings ; February, two; March, six ; 
April, one; May, seven; June, six; July, seven; August, 
fourteen ; September, twelve ; October, twelve ; November, 
ten; December, thirteen. 1892—January, fourteen ; Feb- 
ruary, twenty-one; March, thirteen; April, one. It is 
probable that the number in April might have increased, 
but fortunately on the 6th of April the leopard was killed 
by a party of sportsmen, and there was an end of the 
destruction of human beings. 

The natural fear of man deters it at first ; but as it grows 
bolder in crime it finds that it is exceedingly easy to kill 
a defenceless child or woman, whose delicate neck is 
crushed in an instant between its powerful jaws. There 
is no resistance; and it may be that the leopard soon 
finds that human flesh and blood are delicacies, such as 
they are said to be in the opinion of most cannibal tribes 
whose habits have been so minutely described by the 
adventurous travellers who have resided among them. 
The first human being that the Rajshye leopard was 
known to have killed was a little girl about four years 
old. The child was playing in the courtyard of her 
parents’ house when, just before sunset, the leopard sprang 
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upon her and carried off the body into the nearest high- 
grass jungle, and was beginning to devour it when the 
outcries of the assembled villagers caused it to leave the 
corpse. 

The leopard usually made its attack about sunset. One 
evening a woman of thirty and her son of ten were return- 
ing from a neighbouring market. The leopard sprang upon 
the boy ; but the mother bravely ran to defend him, when 
the leopard seized her by the neck and killed her, and 
then carried off the boy’s body into the jungle to devour it. 
This was seen by several other persons returning from the 
market, who fled as fast as they could. On another 
occasion a cowherd, on arising in the early morning, 
missed his mother, who had been sleeping in the same 
hut at a few yards’ distance from him. When daylight 
appeared, he saw a naked body lying in the courtyard 
of the house, and he found that it was his mother’s 
corpse. Her neck had keen broken, and the leopard, 
having sucked the blood, had left the body where it lay. 
The body was still warm, and the leopard had probably 
slunk off on seeing the son moving about. The leopard 
seems hardly ever to have attacked a grown-up man, 
although it is stated that six grown-up men died in the 
course of the year from wounds received by them in 
attacking it and trying to rescue a victim. 

It is hardly necessary to say that many attempts were 
made by different persons, European and native, to kill 
the leopard as soon as its ravages became notorious; but 
they were unsuccessful. The explanation given is that the 
leopard hid itself in the fields of high sugar-cane, which 
were impenetrable to man and elephant. The sportsmen 
usually took out some elephants when they wanted to kill 
the leopard; but it is very little use to hunt for a leopard 
with two or three elephants; for the elephants may not be 
sent into the sugar-cane crops, and if there is no sugar- 
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cane, a leopard can easily hide itself in the thick grass and 
scrub jungle so as to be invisible to the rider of an elephant. 
It is true that on the day when the leopard was killed there 
were nineteen elephants brought into the field, and they 
succeeded in driving it out, beating shoulder to shoulder, 
from a patch of high grass in which it was trying to hide 
itself. But the leopard was not fourd or put up by the 
elephants. A poor man, whose wife had been killed by 
the leopard, had seen the beast climbing up into a tree, and 
he ran to tell the sportsmen where it was. When it came 
down from the tree it was easy to surround it ; and after a 
considerable number of shots the leopard was killed. It 
was a male, and its length was six feet six inches, the head 
and shoulders being abnormally large. The skin when 
cured was stretched to seven feet nine inches. 


The Grisly Bear. 


CHAPTER’ X. 


BEAR STORIES. 
The Grisly Bear—The Girls, the Bear, and the Alligators. 


THE GRISLY BEAR. 


[Washington Irving’s Astorza gives an account of adventures in the Wild West 
by the companions and followers of J. J. Astor, who in 18rz founded the town of 
Astoria in Oregon. The incident related below occurred in one of their journeys 
across the Rocky Mountains.] 
s=)\FIE grisly bear is the only really formidable 
| quadruped of North America. He is the 
favourite theme of the hunters of the Far 
West, who describe him as equal in size to 
a common cow, and of prodigious strength. 
He makes battle if assailed; and often, if pressed by 
hunger, is the assailant. If wounded he becomes furious, 
and will pursue the hunter. His speed exceeds that of a 
man but is inferior to that of a horse. In attacking, he 
rears himself on his hind-legs and springs the length of 
his body. Woe to horse or rider that comes within the 
sweep of his terrific claws, which tear everything before 
them. 

At the time we are treating of, the grisly bear was still 
frequent on the Missouri and in the lower country ; but, 
like some of the broken tribes of the prairies, he has 
gradually fallen back before his enemies, and is now 
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chiefly to be found in the upland regions, in rugged fast- 
nesses like those of the Black Hills and the Rocky 
Mountains. Here he lurks in caverns or holes which he 
has digged in the sides of hills, or under the roots and 
trunks of fallen trees. Like the common bear he is fond 
of fruits and mast and roots, the last of which he will dig 
up with his fore-claws. He is carnivorous also, and will 
even attack and conquer the lordly buffalo, dragging the 
huge carcass to the neighbourhood of his den that he may 
prey upon it at his leisure. 

The hunters, both white and red men, consider this the 
most heroic game. They prefer to hunt him on horse- 
back, and will venture so near as sometimes to singe his 
hair with the flash of the rifle. The hunter of the grisly 
bear, however, must be an experienced hand, and know 
where to aim at a vital part; for of all quadrupeds he is 
the most difficult to be killed. He will receive repeated 
wounds without flinching, and rarely is a shot mortal 
unless through the head or heart. 

That the dangers apprehended from the grisly bear at 
this night encampment were not imaginary was proved 
on the following morning. Among the hired men of the 
party was one William Cannon, who had been a soldier 
at one of the frontier posts, and entered into the employ 
of Mr Hunt at Mackinaw. He was an inexperienced 
hunter and a poor shot, for which he was much bantered 
by his more adroit comrades. Piqued at their raillery, he 
had been practising ever since he had joined the expedi- 
tion, but without success. In the course of the present 
afternoon he went forth by himself to take a lesson in 
venery, and, to his great delight, had the good fortune to 
kill a buffalo. As he was a considerable distance from 
the camp he cut out the tongue and some of the choice 
bits, made them into a parcel, and, slinging them on his 
shoulders by a strap passed round his forehead, as the 
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voyageurs carry packages of goods, set out all glorious for 
the camp, anticipating a triumph over his brother hunters. 
In passing through a narrow ravine he heard a noise 
behind him, and, looking round, beheld to his dismay a 
grisly bear in full pursuit, apparently attracted by the 
scent of the meat. Cannon had heard so much of the 


invulnerability of this tremendous animal that he never 
attempted to fire, but, slipping the strap from his forehead, 
let go the buffalo meat and ran for his life. The bear 
did not stop to regale himself with the game, but kept on 
after the hunter. He had nearly overtaken him when 
Cannon reached a tree, and, throwing down his rifle, 
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scrambled up it. The next instant Bruin was at the foot 
of the tree ; but, as this species of bear does not climb, 
he contented himself with turning the chase into a 
blockade. Night came on. In the darkness Cannon 
could not perceive whether or not the enemy maintained 
his station, but his fears pictured him rigorously mounting 
guard. He passed the night, therefore, in the tree a prey 
to dismal fancies. In the morning the bear was gone. 
Cannon warily descended the tree, gathered up his gun, 
and made the best of his way back to the camp without 
venturing to look after his buffalo meat. 

While on this theme we will add another anecdote of 
an adventure with a grisly bear, told of John Day, the 
Kentucky hunter, but which happened at a different period 
of the expedition. Day was hunting in company with one 
of the clerks of the company, a lively youngster, who was 
a great favourite with the veteran, but whose vivacity he 
had continually to keep in check. They were in search 
of deer, when suddenly a huge grisly bear emerged from 
a thicket about thirty yards distant, rearing himself upon 
his hind-legs with a terrific growl, and displaying a hideous 
array of teeth and claws. The rifle of the young man was 
levelled in an instant, but John Day’s iron hand was as 
quickly upon his arm. ‘Be quiet, boy! be quiet!’ ex- 
claimed the hunter between his clenched teeth, and 
without turning his eyes from the bear. They remained 
motionless. The monster regarded them for a time; 
then, lowering himself on his fore-paws, slowly withdrew. 
He had not gone many paces before he again turned, 
reared himself on his hind-legs, and repeated his menace. 
Day’s hand was still on the arm of his young companion ; 
he again pressed it hard, and kept repeating between his 
teeth, ‘Quiet, boy !—keep quiet !—keep quiet!’ though 
the latter had not made a move since his first prohibition. 
The bear again lowered himself on all-fours, retreated 
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some twenty yards farther, and again turned, reared, 
showed his teeth, and growled. This third menace was 
too much for the game spirit of John Day. ‘I can stand 
this no longer,’ exclaimed he, and in an instant a ball 
from his rifle whizzed into the foe. The wound was not 
mortal; but luckily it dismayed instead of enraging the 
animal, and he retreated into the thicket. Day’s young 
companion reproached him fer not practising the caution 
which he enjoined upon others. ‘Why, boy,’ replied the 
veteran, ‘caution is caution, but one must not put up with 
too much even from a bear. Would you have me suffer 
myself to be bullied all day by a varmint ?’ 


THE GIRLS, THE BEAR, AND THE ALLIGATORS. 


SoME years ago two Floridan girls concluded to take a 
day’s hunt in the Great Aurantula Hammock, the upper 
edge of which touches the river some miles below. _ Start- 
ing out early they made good progress, and by nine o’clock 
were in the midst of the wild hammock. During the fore- 
noon they had luck—killing a deer, a wild cat, ten big 
gray squirrels, and several enormous snakes. After taking 
a noon-day lunch, they decided to cross over Alligator 
Creek, a wide but shallow stream that crosses the ham- 
mock, emptying into the Withlacochee. Just before 
reaching the creek they had to pass through a dense 
canebreak. When about halfway through one of their 
dogs that had lingered behind came rushing up, yelping 
lustily, while close on its heels was a big black bear, fierce 
and ugly as it could be. The path was so narrow that 
they had no chance to fight the animal, and in fact the 
dog and bear came in on them so suddenly that little 
time was allowed for reflection. Miss Josie slung her 


rifle around and fired at the beast, but in the confusion 
R 
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only wounded him. The girls then ran ahead, intending 
to get out on to the open bank by the water’s edge, so as 
to get a fair ground to battle old Bruin. But the infuriated 
animal, aroused to madness by the rifle ball, pursued them 
so closely that only scientific dodging saved them from a 
close hug. Emerging from the path, they noticed the 
dugout used to cross the creek lying right in front of 
them, and both of the girls, struck with the same idea, 
sprang into the boat, their impetus carrying it out into the 
creek. 

The dog was unable to get into the boat, but he bit at 
Bruin’s heels so sharply that the latter had to stop his 
pursuit of the girls and endeavour to punish his four- 
footed assailant. But the dog was too wary, and kept out 
of Bruin’s reach; the girls called him, and, plunging in, he 
swam out to them. Meanwhile the hungry denizens of 
the creek, whose numbers gave it its name, were awakened 
by the tumult, and they began to show themselves. As 
the dog jumped in, the splash attracted scores of the ugly 
reptiles from all directions, and the water was dotted by 
the black snouts of the hungry alligators. The girls 
noticed this, and called encouragingly to their dog, who 
seemed to be fully aware of his danger. Several black 
noses were already pointed in his direction, and it looked 

_as if the alligators might get a meal. But Wilda seized 
the pole lying at the bottom of the canoe, and by a skilful 
push sent the boat close to the dog. Josie was waiting, 
and as the dog swam up she helped him to clamber over 
the side, almost upsetting the frail vessel. And it was just 
in time too ; for, just as the dog’s legs slipped out of. the 
water, a huge pair of jaws rose out of the depths with an 
ominous snap. With a souse the disappointed saurian 
sank. 

While this was going on Bruin stood on the bank 
growling and snarling in impotent rage at the dog and 
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girls thus escaping. Seeing the dog in the canoe seemed 
to render him still more furious, and with a deep growl he 
dashed into the water and began swimming towards the boat. 
Between the bear and the alligators the girls began to 
think their hands would be full. Wilda picked up her 
gun and made a snap-shot at the animal; but a movement 
of the dog disconcerted her aim, and the load of buck- 
shot flew to one side, only a small number striking the 
bear. But this angered him the more, and, with a snarl, 
he almost leaped out of the water in his mad eagerness to 
reach the boat. Wilda dropped her gun, and, picking up 
the pole, soon placed the boat a rod ahead of the pursuing 
animal. Josie had again reloaded her gun, and she turned 
to deliver. his quietus to the animal. But the commotion 
in the water and the bear’s evident disquietude put a new 
face on matters, and she withheld her fire. 

The dog’s yelping and the bear’s growling had evidently 
awakened the scaly denizens of the creek to a realising 
sense that it was meal-time. Missing the dog, they were 
not averse to bear-meat. Bruin, in his hurry to catch his 
first prey, had paid little attention to what might befall him 
in the creek. But now he began to notice the increasing 
number of black spots on the water all turning towards 
him, and probably instinct told him that hungry alligators 
in their own element were a foe not to be despised. With 
an uneasy whine he attempted to turn and regain. the 
shore, but now it was too late. With a rush, a big black 
form was seen to dart up against him, and in a second he 
was seized and dragged under. The old fellow was game, 
however, and now that he had gotten into the fight he 
proved no mean antagonist. With an immense effort he 
plunged away from the attacking alligator and dashed 
forward for the shore. The water shoaled, and it seemed 
as if he would escape. A big bull saurian dashed forward 
and seized the bear by one of his hind legs, while two 
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others attempted to cut off his retreat. With a deep 
roar of rage the bear turned on the one that seized 
him, and with one stroke of his paw clawed out the 
alligator’s eye. The latter bellowed with pain, and, thrash- 
ing the water madly, plunged forward at Bruin. Other 
alligators joined in, and the poor animal was beset on all 
sides. Sitting on its haunches, with the blood flowing 
from a gaping wound in its hind leg, the bear snapped, 
clawed, and bit at its savage antagonists; but they were 
too many for him. Another seized one of its legs in its 
powerful jaws, and with a strong effort drew the bear off 
into deeper water; others dashed at him from all sides, 
snapping at him from every point. The water splashed 
high, and was churned into snowy whiteness by the furious 
efforts of the fighters save where the red blood told the 
tale. But a few moments longer did the unequal struggle 
last. Bruin strove to regain his feet, but the cruel jaws 
of the reptiles closed on his legs, sides, and wherever a 
hold could be secured, and with one mighty, agonising 
roar the bear disappeared, while the furious struggle con- 
tinued under water for several seconds. 

The girls had gazed on the fight spell-bound, but now they 
were rudely aroused to their own peril. The dog had 
barked loudly during the savage fight going on so near, and 
the alligators who missed bear-meat seemed to be after 
dog’s flesh. The canoe rocked, almost overturning, and the 
startled girls saw a monstrous pair of open jaws close to 
the side of their small craft. Josie pushed her rifle barrel 
in the alligator’s mouth and pulled the trigger, sending a 
bullet where it evidently did not agree, judging from the 
reptile’s sudden sinking and thrashing about. A moment 
later a huge tail came flying over the bow of the boat, and, 
striking the dog, who stood there barking, krocked him: 
into the water. A big pair of wide-open jaws was just 
about to close on the tempting morsel when Wilda stooped 
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down, and catching the dog’s fore-paws, by a sudden effort 
drew him into the boat, the saurian’s jaws closing with a 
snap that indicated a great disappointment. The dog 
cowered down on the bottom of the boat, while the girls 
attended to the other alligators, who seemed to manifest an 
inclination to get into the canoe. Several shots were fired 
at the scaly reptiles, but their taste of blood had made 
them fearless. For the next few minutes the brave girls 
had all they could do in urging the canoe to shore. As it 
touched the sand both leaped out; none too soon either, 
for a big pursuing alligator threw itself forward, crushing in 
.the sides of the dug-out. The girls had had enough hunt- 
ing for that day, and returned home by another route. 
The next day, on a party of them going down to the 
scene of the struggle, they saw several dead alligators in 
the creek. 


Alligator. 


CHAPTER Af 


DANGEROUS REPTILES. 


The Monkeys’ Revenge on the Boa—Man-eating Reptiles—Narrow 
Escape from a Crocodile—Indian Snake Stories—Chaparrel Birds 
and the Rattlesnake—Snake-taming. 


THE MONKEYS’ REVENGE ON THE BOA. 


WAS climbing one of the slanting ascents of 
the Runmundle Cliff when I became aware 
that an unusual commotion reigned amongst 
my friends the monkeys, which had by this 
time got so familiarised with my appearance 
that they seldom condescended to honour me with a snarl 
or a bough flung towards me in sport. I was conscious 
that something had gone wrong with them; and as I 
knew that sentiments of superstition, if not of humanity, 
preserved them from the persecutions of the natives, 
I became curious as to the cause of the prevalent ex- 
citement. Creeping round a rock, behind which they 
appeared to congregate, and on which grew a large gum- 
arabic tree—completely golden with the abundance of 
yellow blossoms which covered it, and which, like Tenny- 
son’s lime-tree, was in sooth 


A summer-home of murmurous wings— 


I at once found myself on the scene of a strange tragedy 
in simian life. In the voluminous folds of an enormous 
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boa-constrictor was being slowly inwrapped a beautiful 
brown monkey, whose last cries and struggles denoted 
that I came too late, even had I been prepared to do 
battle with the reptile in the cause of oppressed innocence. 
The monkeys, in evident alarm, ran hither and thither, 
moping and mowing and chattering; but not one 
advanced near the spot, where presently their poor 
companion became almost quite hidden from view in the 
embraces of its destroyer. Determined to watch the 
progress of the affair, I quietly sat down, until gradually 
the monkey had been moulded, as it were, into a proper 
condition for deglutition, for I could hear the bones crack 
as they broke beneath the pressure to which they were 
subjected ; and erelong, as the serpent began to untwist 
its folds, I could admire at leisure the magnificence of 
its glittering scales, that shone like some richly-variegated 
metallic substance. I shuddered as I beheld its grand 
and awful head—the prominent orbits of the eyes, and 
the eyes themselves large and luminous with a fiery 
light. The creature was at least twenty feet in length, 
and was apparently famished by a long fast. Perfectly 
heedless of the noise made by the monkeys, it unwound 
its coils till the victim, now an unrecognisable mass, lay 
before it, lubricated and fit to be received into the 
destroyer’s stomach. 

When the reptile had fairly commenced its repast, and 
the before flaccid body began to fill and swell, I retired 
from the arena of conflict and hall of banquet, desirous 
of summoning my friend Noor-ood-Deen to assist me in 
capturing the sated giant. I knew that when gorged to 
repletion there would be no difficulty in making a prize 
of the serpent; and the moonshee entered into my plans 
right willingly. Accompanied by a stout lascar, bearing 
a strong cudgel and a sharp knife for slaughter and 
skinning, we lost little time in reaching the scene, where, 
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however, fresh marvels were being enacted, proving that 
the passion of revenge is not confined to the human 
breast. Keeping aloof, we resolved not to mar by any 
interference the by no means mystifying operations in 
which the monkeys were engaged. 

The boa-constrictor lay thoroughly gorged, and like 
a log of wood, beneath the same projecting mass of cliff 
where I had left it. On the summit of this rock a troop 
of monkeys had assembled, and three or four of the 
largest and strongest were occupied in displacing an 
immense fragment of the massive stone, already loosened 
by time and the elements, from the rest of the ledge. 
This mass almost overshadowed the reptile. By enormous 
exertions, made in a silence that was rare with them, they 
at last succeeded in pushing it onwards until it hung over 
the boa’s head, when, uttering a fierce yell in which every 
separate voice mingled until it took a diapason of in- 
describable discord, by a vigorous movement they shoved 
it sheer down. The heavy mass fell right on the serpent’s 
head, crushing it as if it were a cocoa-nut; and as the 
reptile lashed its fearful tail about in the final struggles of 
life we could not refrain from joining in the singular 
chorus of rejoicing with which the monkeys now cele- 
brated their accomplished vengeance. Truly, from the 
feats of the malicious baboon that gloried in the name 
of Major Weir to the amiable creature of which Philip 
Quarles tells, I can remember of no recorded facts that 
surpass this evidence in favour of monkey-memory and 
monkey-wisdom, and I vouch for its truth as far as it goes, 
knowing well that my friend Noor-ood-Deen, still flourish- 
ing in the Black Town of Madras, will add his testimony 
to any applicant for confirmation of the anecdote. 
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MAN-EATING REPTILES. 


WE were present at the post-mortem examination of the 
body of the unfortunate man Karoli, who was squeezed 
to death by a python eighteen or twenty feet long in 
Madrid some years ago. He was performing with the 
creature wound about him when he chanced to vex it in 
some way; the brute tightened on him, and with a gasp 
he fell on the stage. The audience applauded, thinking 
it was part of the play, but the dompteur was dead. And 
we found no fewer than eighty-seven fractures of the 
bones ; while lungs, liver, and intestines were split across, 
all in that one swift, silent, terrible embrace. Squeezed, 
did we say? Smashed would more fitly convey an idea 
of what these great reptiles can effect by their sinews of 
supplest steel; there could be no crying out for aid, nor 
could aid be of any avail in such a case. Two of my 
own ribs were broken by a Natal python, the ‘bight’ of 
whose body gripped my side to an extent scarcely more 
than we can span with the hand. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that although many of these snakes are very savage 
in captivity, and will inflict even serious lacerations by 
biting, they seem never to put forth their constrictive 
force as a means of defence or for any other purpose than 
that of feeding, unless they are held or restrained in some 
way. A fierce serpent will dash at a fancied aggressor 
open-mouthed over and over again—we have had clothes 
ripped off by an anaconda which had got loose in a small 
room—yet they never seem to remember the power of 
their lateral muscles until they feel themselves grasped. 

A friend of mine, whose truth we could not for one 
moment doubt, a man well known in the world of science 
though not a zoologist, assured me that he had seen the 
tiny dead body of a new-born baby seized by a snake as 
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it lay exposed on the steps of a church in a remote 
village of Southern Italy. He had passed the spot but 
a few minutes before, when the screams of a boy caused 
him to retrace his steps, and then he perceived a large, 
striped serpent, which had plunged its widely-distended 
jaws over the naked shoulder of the child. Sticks and 
stones caused it to loosen its hold, and it flashed away 
into the bushes. 

The other story comes from Manila. When we were 
there, many years ago, there was a poor crazy mestiza, or 
half-breed, who was quite a noted character in the island. 
She lived in one of the Tagal huts outside the city on 
the muddy Pasig River, but was not unfrequently to be 
met in the canopied side-walks of the streets or wander- 
ing along the ca/zada in the evening, when that beautiful 
drive and promenade is thronged with carriages and 
pedestrians enjoying the strains of the military band and 
sea-breeze. This woman was a withered, shrivelled crea- 
ture, who might have been sixty, seventy, or a hundred 
years old; but it was currently reported—and we can 
well believe it—that she was little more than thirty. Her 
wants were sufficiently provided for, and a certain amount 
of supervision was exercised over her movements; but 
every now and then she escaped from a not very stringent 
control, and roamed through the length and breadth of 
Luzon, usually returning of her own accord after an 
absence of weeks, or even months, though occasionally 
rescued and brought back by those who encountered her 
and knew her. 

Her one passion in life and the object of her wander- 
ings was to catch snakes. These she would seize upon 
unhesitatingly wherever she met with them—and probably 
few knew their haunts better than she—and would keep 
them twisted about her, tied with plaited grass to her 
wrists or around her neck, or folded in the hem of her 
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scanty saya, where she would talk to them, scold them, 
beat them, caress them, according to her mood, all day 
long, until they succeeded in regaining their freedom. 
On more than one occasion she had returned thus deco- 
rated to the Indian quarter, causing no little consternation ; 
and it was even said that she had been responsible for 
a general stampede from the great Chinese store in the 
Calle Escolto, the Regent Street of Manila, by appearing 
at one of the doorways chattering to a huge poisonous 
snake. We were conducted to her hut by a Dominican friar 
who had described to me a serpent which he had recently 
seen in her hands, and which seemed to me to be a 
specimen of the rare and deadly Ophiophagus. Our 
tedious journey up the bewildering maze of fetid creeks 
which extend away to the base of the mountains was, 
however, fruitless, for neither mestiza nor snake was to 
be found in the nipa-thatched tenement. We learned 
from the friar that one of her arms, one leg, and her jaw 
had been broken by falls in the course of her snake- 
hunting rambles, and had remained permanently deformed 
from the want of surgical treatment ; but that she was not 
known to have been bitten by any of the ill-omened 
protégés she handled so unceremoniously. 

Concerning this woman we were told a tale of horror. 
True or false, no one in Manila appeared to question its 
accuracy. At the age of fifteen, when she was an exceed- 
ingly beautiful girl, she married a Spaniard high in office 
in the port, a member of one of the old ‘Peninsular’ 
families, who found it hard to forgive such a misalliance. 
A few weeks after the birth of her first child she was 
taken, for the sake of her health, to a gwénfa or villa in 
the mountains, to escape the excessive heat and noisome 
smells of the city and low-lying foreshore, her husband’s 
official duties compelling him to remain at their residence 
in the town. One afternoon she was sitting in a low 
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rocking-chair, placed in a shady corner of the veranda 
which ran round two sides of the guzzfa, commanding an 
extensive view of the glorious bay far below; her Indian 
maid lay asleep on the floor, and she, with the baby, now 
a month old, in her lap, presently succumbed to the heat 
of the day, and slept too—slept long and heavily. She 
heard no sound; she was disturbed by no movement ; 
but she woke suddenly to find her baby gone, and an 
enormous python lying gorged at her feet. As she sprang 
from the chair, the snake struck her on the breast, inflict- 
ing a jagged wound, the scar of which I saw, then sped 
off down the hillside. With a wild cry, the poor creature 
fell to the ground, mercifully bereft of reason from that 
moment, 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM A CROCODILE. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER relates the following anecdotes of the 
crocodile in his book of Nile travels called /smazdia. 


Our enemies were not confined to the land only; the 
crocodiles in the neighbourhood of Gondokoro were ex- 
ceedingly ferocious. One of my sailors had a narrow 
escape. He and many others were engaged in collecting 
the leaves of a species of water convolvulus that make an 
excellent spinach; this plant is rooted on the muddy 
bank, but it runs upon the surface of the water, upon 
which its pink blossoms are very ornamental. 

The sailor was stooping from the bank to gather the 
floating leaves when he was suddenly seized by the arm 
at the elbow-joint. His friends immediately caught him 
round the waist, and their united efforts prevented him 
from being dragged into the water. The crocodile, having 
tasted blood, would not quit his hold, but tugged and 
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wrenched the arm completely off at the elbow-joint, and 
went off with its prize. The unfortunate man, in ex- 
cruciating agony, was brought to the camp, where it was 
necessary to amputate another piece slightly above the 
lacerated joint. 

I made a point of carrying a rifle at all times, simply to 


destroy these terrible reptiles. I could generally make 
certain of crocodiles if basking on a sandbank within a 
hundred yards, as I could put the bullet exactly in the 
right place, either behind the eye or right through the 
centre of the shoulder. I had a large supply of ammuni- 
tion, and never lost an opportunity of shooting at a croco- 
dile’s head if I saw one above the surface. 
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I was one day returning from headquarters to my 
station, a distance of a mile and a half along the river’s 
bank, when I noticed the large head of a crocodile about 
thirty yards from the shore. A solitary piece of waving 
rush that grew upon the bank, exactly opposite the croco- 
dile, would mark the position; thus, stooping down, I 
quietly retreated inland from the bank, and then running 
forward I crept gently towards the rush. Stooping as low 
as possible, I advanced till very near the bank (upon 
which grew tufts of grass), until, by slowly raising my head, 
I could observe the head of the crocodile in the same 
position, not more than twenty-six or twenty-eight yards 
from me. At that distance my rifle could hit a half-crown ; 
I therefore made sure of bagging. The bank was about 
four feet above the water; thus the angle was favourable, 
and I aimed just behind the eye. Almost as I touched 
the trigger the crocodile gave a convulsive start, and turn- 
ing slowly on its back it stretched its four legs above the 
surface, straining every muscle; it then remained motion- 
less in this position in water about two feet deep. My 
- horse was always furnished with a long halter or tethering 
rope; thus I ordered two men to jump into the river and 
secure the crocodile by a rope fastened round the body 
behind the fore-legs. This was quickly accomplished, 
and the men remained knee-deep hauling upon the rope 
to prevent the stream from carrying away the body. 
In the meantime Monsoor had mounted my horse, and 
galloped off for assistance to the camp of the ‘Forty 
Thieves.’ . 

The crocodile, that had appeared’ stone-dead, now 
began to move its tail, and my two men who were holding 
on to the rope cried out that it was still alive. It was in 
vain that I assured the frightened fellows that it was dead. 
I was on the bank, and they were in the water within a 
few feet of the crocodile, which made some difference in 
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our ideas of its vivacity. Presently the creature really 
began to struggle, and the united efforts of the men could 
hardly restrain it from getting into deeper water. The 
monster now began to yawn, which so terrified the men 
that they would have dropped the rope and fled had they 
not been afraid of the consequence, as I was addressing 
them rather forcibly from the bank. I put another shot 
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through the shoulder of the struggling monster, which 
appeared to act as a narcotic until the arrival of the 
soldiers with ropes. No sooner was the crocodile well 
secured than it began to struggle violently; but a great 
number of men hauled upon the rope, and when it was 
safely landed I gave it a blow with a sharp axe on the 
back of the neck, which killed it by dividing the spine. 
It was now dragged along the turf until we reached the 
camp, where it was carefully measured with a tape, and 
showed an exact length of twelve feet three inches from 
snout to end of tail. The stomach contained about five 
pounds weight of pebbles, as though it had fed upon flesh 
resting upon a gravel bank, and had swallowed the pebbles 
that had adhered. Mixed with the pebbles was a greenish, 
slimy matter that appeared woolly. In the midst of this 
were three undeniable witnesses that convicted the croco- 
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dile of wilful murder—a necklace and two armlets, such 
as are worn by the negro girls, were taken from the 
stomach! This was an old malefactor that was a good 
riddance. 


INDIAN SNAKE STORIES. 


In large towns like Bombay or Calcutta snakes are not 
unknown ; whilst in and about the bungalows of most, if 
not all, country stations they are common, and pay visits 
to these habitations at inconveniently short intervals. 
There are few bungalows the thatched roof of which is not 
the occasional abode of one objectionable species—the 
sankor, or roof-snake ; whilst round about, from the hollows 
of old trees, or beneath the flooring of the rooms, or from 
the garden hard by, come at intervals specimens more or 
less dangerous to human life. 

Of the many snakes killed by us—some hundreds—we 
retain the liveliest recollection of the first my eyes beheld. 
We were then living in a small three-roomed bungalow, 
the flooring of which was almost on a level with the ground 
outside. Amongst other annoyances, the place was in- 
fested with rats; and, being so low, the number of little 
toads that made free use of every room was incredible. 
My szeefer would in a short time fill and refill a gy/ah (a 
sort of round earthen pot capable of holding more than a 
gallon) up to the brim with toads. We called them frogs, 
but they were really toads of a jumping kind; and the 
only thing to be said in their favour was their capacity for 
swallowing mosquitoes, beetles, and other kinds of creep- 
ing and flying insects. But as a set-off against this advan- 
tage comes the fact that snakes with equal avidity swallow 
and relish toads, and are ever in quest of these dainty 
morsels. 
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The rats, however, troubled me most. They destroyed 
my shoes, drank up the oil of my night-lamp—sometimes 
extinguishing the light in the process—and made sad havoc 
of my cotton-stuffed pillows, the contents of which we 
would often discover, after an absence of a few days from 
home, strewn about the floor, and the pillow-cases ruth- 
lessly destroyed ; and it was not an uncommon thing to 
find a fat rat, which had effected an entrance through the 
mosquito curtains, nibbling away within an inch of my nose 
as we lay in bed. They held high revels in an old side- 
board stored with sundry eatables, and so loud was the 
noise amongst the crockery therein that often we had to 
get up and put the rebels to flight. In desperation, we 
determined one night to try what smoke would do to keep 
them out. Accordingly, I placed a piece of smouldering 
brown paper in the cupboard, watching, stick in hand, for 
the first rodent that should be caught in the act of sliding 
down the leg-supports on which this piece of furniture 
stood. We had not long to wait. Out came rat No. 1, 
and met his death on the spot. Chuckling over my 
success, we stood expectant of No. 2; but in place of him 
came a brown snake about twenty-four inches long, close 
to my bare feet. This was much more than we bargained 
for. My stick was down on him in a second; but, un- 
luckily, so was the ¢e-buttee, held in the other hand; and 
the brown snake and we were together in total darkness, 
a most unpleasant predicament for both of us. 

We knew nothing of the habits of this or any other 
specimen of the snake family, so that, as a matter of course, 
a bite, to be followed by death in fifteen minutes, seemed 
to me quite inevitable! And we did, on the spur of the 
moment, about the very worst thing we could have done 
under the circumstances—that is, groped for the door at all 
hazards, and shouted for a light. It was five minutes 
before this could be obtained; the sleeping Hindu will 
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stand a lot of waking, and is some time collecting his wits 
from the realms of slumber; and the snake was gone. We 
found a hole in the corner of the room, through which the 
experienced eyes of my servants at once discovered he had 
made his exit. But as this only led into an inner wall 
dividing the rooms I had the discomfort of knowing that 
he shared my bungalow, and would certainly come again 
some other day. And so he did—or one like him—three 
days later, and was squeezed to death in the hinges of the 
door and in broad daylight. 

Our next snake, we remember, was a large cobra—whose 
bite is certain death. Being fresh to the country, and 
determined not to be imposed upon, I had not grown to 
the habit of handing over all my belongings to the care of 
native servants, of whose language we scarcely knew a 
word, and of whose integrity and honesty I had heard none 
but the worst reports; and I strove manfully to keep a 
tight hand over everything and every one, and, from 
personal observation, to know how we stood in regard to 
supplies and household requisites of all kinds; and in 
particular, for financial reasons, to guard jealously my stock 
of wines and beer—expensive commodities in the East, 
and apt to disappear miraculously. In a word, I kept the 
keys of my own stores, and did not intrust them absolutely, 
as I afterwards saw the wisdom of doing, to my khansama 
(butler) ; and it was my custom then to issue a certain 
number of bottles of wine or beer or tinned meats, &c., 
from out the go-down or storeroom, as occasion required. 
One end of the bungalow veranda was bricked up to form 
a small storeroom for such commodities; and it had ever 
been my custom to enter this somewhat dark chamber 
with caution, owing to its being rather a favourite haunt of 
scorpions and centipedes; and, the latter being my pet 
aversion, we always kept a sharp lookout. On one 
occasion, however, we were pushing aside a large empty 
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box which had contained brandy, when, to my horror, I 
saw a large snake reposing therein. Escaping with great 
rapidity, he coiled at bay on the floor, with hood expanded 
and eyes glistening savagely at me. Seizing the box, we 
threw it at him and on him; whilst my servant ran to the 
other end of the veranda for a stick, with which he was 
soon and easily despatched. On another occasion, I 
remember, in opening a bathroom door, a small but deadly 
snake, by some means or other perched on the top of it, 
fell straight on to my wrist, and thence to the floor; and 
similarly, whilst seated one morning on a pony, inspecting 
some repairs in an outbuilding used as a stable, the same 
species of snake fell from the bamboo and thatch of the 
inner roof right on to my head, thence to my left arm and 
the saddle-bow, and so to the ground, where he escaped 
in some straw. Some time later, in picking up a handful 
of fresh-cut grass to give a favourite Cabul horse, I felt 
something moving in my hand; and, dropping the grass, 
out wriggled a &rai#, a snake that for deadly poison ranks 
nearly next to the cobra. 

We have heard of snakes, though we have never seen 
one, lying concealed beneath bedclothes and under 
pillows. Twice, however, on awaking in the morning I 
have found that I have been honoured with the company 
during the night of an adder in my bedroom; and one 
morning, on taking my seat at my writing-desk, we dis- 
covered a very large cobra—nearly four and a half feet 
long—tying at full length at my feet close against the wall. 
He made for the open door, and we killed him in the 
veranda with a riding-whip ; whilst the natives, as usual in 
such emergencies, were rushing wildly about, and searching 
in the most unlikely corners for a more effective weapon. 
It was always a salutary habit of mine, for which I have. to 
thank the sagacity of an old and faithful attendant, to 
shake my riding-boots preparatory to putting a foot into 
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one—to eject a possible toad ensconced therein; or, as 
would frequently happen, old Ramcherrun boldly thrust 
his bronze fingers in for the like precaution; and when 
there happened to be a toad or frog inside, how the old 
rascal used to make me laugh at the precipitate way in 
which he would withdraw his hand, exclaiming, with a 
startled countenance: ‘Kuchh hai bhitar!’ (There is 
something inside). On one occasion, as luck would have 
it, he adopted the shaking process, when out dropped a 
small snake, which I identified as a roof-snake (sazkor). 
After this, I took care where I put my boots and shoes at 
night, and Ramcherrun where he put his fingers. 

The snake trick, is one which has a peculiar fascination 
for native onlookers, for the fatal ravages of poisonous 
serpents in India for centuries have produced a horror 
of such reptiles among natives. A juggler once showed 
us a parched skin which had belonged to a large cobra. 
We examined it carefully, and were quite sure it was a 
serpent’s skin and nothing more. He placed this skin in 
a circular straw basket about six inches deep. The basket 
was likewise examined, and we found no double bottom 
or any other peculiarity about it. When he put the lid 
upon the basket it contained nothing but the empty skin 
—that we were equally well assured of. A sheet was 
brought into requisition, and was spread over the basket 
containing the dry skin. After the performance of 
some mystic manceuvres in the air with a little wooden 
doll, the sheet was withdrawn, the lid removed, and 
out of the basket arose a huge hissing cobra, his 
hood spread in anger, and his forked tongue, darting 
in and out of his mouth. Some native servants who 
were looking on fled precipitately in all directions; but 
the juggler quickly took out an Indian musical instrument 
—not unlike a miniature set of bagpipes—and began 
to play. A change came over the spirit of the cobra’s 
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spleen ; his anger died away ; he stood up with half of his 
body in a perpendicular attitude, and presently began to 
sway to and fro in a sort of serpent dance to the music. 
In a word, he was charmed, 


THE CHAPARRAL BIRD AND THE 
RATTLESNAKE. 


Tue chaparral bird makes its home in Southern California 
and the northern provinces of Mexico. It isa bird of which 
the Mexicans and Indians tell the most wonderful tales, and 
one which is held by them in the highest esteem. Yet it is 
not a showy bird; the colour of its plumage is extremely 
sober, being olive-green intermingled with gray. In shape 
it much resembles our common English magpie, and is 
perhaps half as large again. It carries on its head a slight 
crest, somewhat similar to the jay’s, which, while running, 
it keeps in constant motion. Though supplied by nature 
with a pair of wings capable of sustaining it in a long 
flight, it but rarely uses any other means of locomotion 
than its legs. 

When first I came to Mexico I refused to believe the 
numerous stories told of its cunning by the natives. But 
after I saw its skill in destroying the rattlesnake I became 
one of its enthusiastic admirers. 

It was a hot and sultry day, and the thermometer had 
risen to one hundred and four degrees in the shade. Over- 
come by fatigue and heat, I crawled under a bush to seek 
some protection from the sun. A good restful slumber it 
was impossible to obtain. Alternately, I was awake, then 
dozing off again. It was during one of those intervals, 
when the stifling air prevented sleep, that I heard a loud 
chattering close at hand. Desiring to know the cause, I 
rose to my knees and peered through the bush, Beyond 
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it I saw, on a little hillock near by, a pair of chaparral 
birds, with crests erect, and wings beating the ground, in 
the act of circling round a large rattlesnake. The latter 
was coiled in the position such reptiles always assume 
when on the defensive. The tip of its tail stood erect 
behind its head, giving forth that ominous rattle which is 
at all times a sure signal of danger. For several minutes 
the birds kept up their dance round it; then one of them 
left, to return immediately carrying in its bill a little ball 
of cactus. This it placed at a short distance from the 
snake, and again left to return with another. For a space 
of fully twenty minutes the two birds kept it coiled, one 
staying near at hand, while the other went in search of 
cactus. At last they had encircled their victim. with a 
barrier beyond which it could not pass, and behind which 
it was held as securely a prisoner as the convict in his 
prison cell. Having accomplished this, they stopped to 
rest. 

The rattlesnake, confident in its death-dealing power, 
lay coiled, its wicked, restless eyes watching every move- 
ment made by its tormentors. Even then it did not appear 
to appreciate the full extent of its danger, for had it not a 
hundred times before slowly mesmerised the birds of the 
desert, and would not a single stroke of its venomous fangs 
be sufficient to end the conflict? Little did it think, in 
its self-confidence, of that bristling circle which encom- 
passed it and effectually cut off retreat on every side. 

After having rested for a time, the birds were ready to 
commence the attack. Presently one of them hopped 
inside the ring. With feathers bristling and head near 
the ground, it approached the coiled snake much as one — 
game-cock advances to give combat to another. 

‘Foolish bird!’ I said to myself; ‘your days, nay, your 
very moments, are numbered.’ Quicker than the thought 
had time to pass through my mind, the rattlesnake sprang 
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towards it, and lo! the bird I had expected to see bitten 
to death by those awful fangs lightly hopped outside the 
barrier unharmed. Before the snake had time to coil again 
the bird’s companion hopped into the circle from the other 
side, and pecked it in the rear. Thus the two birds acted 
in concert, and the battle waxed fast and furious. Again 
and again the rattlesnake coiled and darted at its nimble 


foes, but without avail. Their agility in getting out of 
harm’s way was simply wonderful, nor did they show any 
fear of danger. 

It soon became evident that the struggle could not last 
much longer, for the snake, owing to its great exertions, 
rapidly became weaker. Indeed it at last became so 
completely worn out that it had not the strength to coil, 
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It then lay listlessly on the sand, limp and powerless. 
Bleeding from a score of wounds, it presented the aspect 
of a thoroughly beaten foe. Helpless though it was, it 
faced its enemies to the last. Its eyes were settled in a 
vacant stare, and its tongue moved slowly from side to 
side. Finally, one of its antagonists rapidly descended 
upon the snake, and, plunging its powerful bill through its 
skull, quickly put an end to what had become an uneven 
struggle. Thus, with one convulsive shudder, the most 
venomous of all North American snakes lay dead at the 
feet of two birds. 

Strange to say, the plan they had adopted to cut off their 
victim’s retreat was very similar to the means used by cow- 
boys when sleeping on the plains to ward off the approach 
of rattlesnakes. So well is the reptile’s dislike to any- 
thing bristling known, that, before retiring for the night, 
the traveller who is compelled to sleep in the open takes 
his lasso—which in that country is made of horsehair rope 
—and stretches it round him in a circle. He goes to sleep 
without fear, for he knows that no snake can pass the 
barrier thus made. The irritation which the stiff, pro- 
jecting bristles cause on entering between the scales of 
the snake proves too great an obstacle to be overcome. 
To a much greater degree is this the case with cactus; and 
thus these strange birds of the desert have arrived at the 
same conclusion, and wage war on their deadly enemy by 
following methods similar to those employed by man in 
his own defence. 

For some few minutes after all was over I watched the 
two birds perched on a bush, loudly chattering to them- 
selves a song of victory. A walk to the scene of the late 
combat showed me the snake lying dead within the circle 
of cactus. Its tormentors had made no effort to devour it. 
They had fought, not to satisfy their hunger, but to destroy 
a cruel enemy, and had nobly done their duty. 
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SNAKE-TAMING. 


SnakEs have their likes and dislikes, their prejudices and 
predilections, their little tempers and idiosyncrasies, like 
the rest of us, a fact which he who aspires to subjugate 
their native distrust of man and to win their confidence 
soon discovers in his dealings with them. The gentlest of 
serpents, for example, considers itself aggrieved and insulted, 
and to have valid ground for reprisal, should its neck or 
tail be meddled with, for no reason that is obvious; while 
its dignity is still more ruffled by the lightest touch on the 
mouth, though it may submit to any amount of ordinary 
handling. 

It seldom happens that a snake can be induced to take 
a meal until some months have elapsed since its capture ; 
those born or hatched in cages will devour suitable food 
within an hour of their advent on a mortal career, pro- 
vided that the temperature and other conditions are such 
as meet their physical requirements, and that they are 
mature, though—like most animals born in captivity— 
they are apt to be even wilder and more resentful of in- 
terference than their progenitors. Different species pre- 
sent great diversity in their ease of taming. To instance 
such only as are likely to be familiar to the casual patron 
of menageries and zoological gardens, the rock-snake or 
python of India, the Madagascar boa, the black con- 
strictor of the Cape, the copperhead, the yellow Jamaican 
boa—now almost extinct, owing to the introduction of 
the mongoose for the purpose of destroying cane-rats on 
the sugar plantations—and the rat-snakes of both South 
America and Ceylon, rarely get rid of their original timidity, 
and are more or less snappish to the end of their days, 
however long may be their association with amicably- 
disposed humanity, 
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On the other hand, th ee and other African 
pythons, as well as tneiMcctatea Oriental cousin, 
the great anaconda, the diamond and carpet snakes of 
Australia, all the corals, many of the vipers, the pale- 
headed and thick-necked tree-boas, and most of the 
smaller colubrine snakes, readily acquire a confidence 
in man, and may be trusted implicitly after a very brief 
acquaintance. More curious still, the disposition appears 
to vary coincidently with variety of colour in certain well- 
defined directions among members of the same species. 
The deep-red boa-constrictor is never so amenable to dis- 
cipline as those of paler hues, while the beautiful steely 
specimens found in the West Indies are usually gentler 
than either. A similar comparison strikes one in dealing 
with puff-adders, where the velvety amber ones are much 
less spiteful than the gray ; and especially with rattlesnakes, 
the ‘pearls’ on which vary from a dusty neutral tint to 
bright yellow. With regard to the last it should be said 
that nearly all crotaline serpents—those of the rattlesnake 
family though not necessarily provided with the vibratory 
apparatus from which the head of the house derives its 
name—are lethargic and indisposed to attack except under 
extreme provocation, yet they rarely become absolutely 
trustworthy. Their danger to man in the wild state lies 
chiefly in the fact that the same lazy apathy deters them 
from fleeing from his presence after the manner of most of 
the order. Finally, as much difference in temper and 
character exists amongst individuals of the same species, 
age, and colour as would be found in any miscellaneous 
assemblage of specimens of the genus omo—indeed, a 
parallel might be drawn, without any undue straining of 
details, between the serpent tribe in this particular respect 
and a school of children of mixed nationalities, where the 
natives of some countries might be expected, ceteris paribus, 
to be more impulsive or phlegmatic, as the case might be, 
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than the rest, where comple: ion would in a large number 
of instances justify an inference as to certain psychic peculi- 
arities, and where nevertheless, the ‘personal equation’ 
would be predominant after all. 

One of the least tamable of all snakes is the cobra da 
capello, and, singularly enough, it is this very trait which 
makes it so valuable to the Hindu and Arab charmers, 
and which has, in fact, formed: the entire foundation on 
which the ‘charming’ imposture is based. It need hardly 
be pointed out in these fz de sitcle days of popular science 
that the cobra possesses the most rudimentary organs of 
hearing, and cannot be influenced by the strains of the 
dusky musician’s pipe, while the intelligence of the whole of 
the Ophidia is so low that no kind of training or education is 
possible. The very utmost that can be accomplished is to 
instil into them a sort of dull comprehension that they need 
not bring into action their weapons of defence every time 
their hereditary enemy comes within the range of their ex- 
tremely limited vision—this, and perhaps with some of them 
a doubtful recognition of persons. But the cobra is ready 
to sit up and show fight to the bitter end at the first hint of 
disturbance. It is the peculiarity of its belligerent attitude 
—upright with a third of its length of body raised from 
the ground, attended by the spreading out of its anterior 
ribs to form with the dilatable skin of the neck the fin- 
like expansion known as the hood—which gives it the 
appearance of acting in obedience to the gestures and 
sorry strains of the performer, who artfully adapts both to 
the natural and spontaneous movements of the reptile. 

This, then, is actually the converse of snake-taming. 
One could hardly design a creature which would better 
answer the purpose of the pretended snake-charmer than 
does the cobra, whether we regard the Indian or the 
Egyptian species. Venomous as it is—and there is pro- 
bably none more virulent, unless it be the southern rattle- 
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snake—with semper paratus for its motto—it is the most 
easily manipulated and ‘played’ of all serpents. What- 
ever may have been the original value of the hood in the 
cobra’s economy, whether to inspire its foes with terror 
or to serve any other end, there can be no doubt that it 
has long passed the zenith of its utility, and, like so 
many structures which we find in the animal world 
developed to exaggeration, has become a_ hindrance 
rather than a help to its possessor in the great struggle. 
The reach of the cobra’s delivery, the limitation of the 
. distance within which its blow must fall, can be exactly 
calculated almost instinctively by those who become accus- 
tomed to them, since its striking consists of the swaying 
down of so much of its body as is upreared and no more. 
The reader may obtain an efficient illustration of this by 
laying his upper arm upon a table, with the forearm and 
hand (representing the head) raised from the flexed elbow. 
Very different is this from the spring-like mechanism of 
the process by which the majority of serpents dart on 
their prey or adversary—‘fire a shot,’ as the Trinidad 
creoles say—the head remaining quiescent until the neck 
and body behind are drawn up into S-shaped folds, to be 
suddenly straightened with the speed of lightning as the 
jaws are flashed forward. And when the cobra’s head 
has fallen for its bite, the weight of its huge expanded 
umbrella prevents it from rising again as quickly as it would 
otherwise do, and admits of its being readily seized and 
_ secured. 

Its near relative the hamadryad, the great snake-eating 
snake, which is the largest of all poisonous species, and 
which also displays a hood, soon becomes apathetic, and 
refuses to pander to the humbug of charming; for this 
reason it is held of small account by the jugglers of India 
and Burma, in whose baskets it is occasionally seen and to 
whom it is known as the big or king cobra, since it requires 
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a lot of shaking up before it will stand on the defensive, 
although its monetary value as a zoological specimen is 
twenty times as much as that of the smaller species. 
Though lazy, it is said to be distinctly aggressive in its 
wild state, and is perhaps the most intelligent of the serpent 
order. 

I may mention, as curiosities incidental to snake-taming, 
that they are much more vicious when cold—unless of 
course they are chilled to absolute torpor—than at the 
temperature which is suitable to their vitality; that they 
appreciate the interposition of a solid though transparent 
medium within an hour or two of their first confinement — 
behind glass, and cease to strike at anything outside ; that 
they will often strike repeatedly—and hit pretty hard blows 
—without taking the trouble to open their mouths, and 
consequently without biting; and that they never quarrel 
or bite each other, even the fiercest. When the time draws 
near for shedding the skin, a process which takes place at 
intervals of from three weeks to two months, they are apt 
to be treacherous and uncertain, probably owing to the 
partial obstruction of vision. A very old python in my 
own collection, formerly so quiet that a baby could and 
did play with it, and a most valuable specimen for 
‘handing round’ at lectures, developed cataract in 
both eyes, and a decided infirmity of temper therewith. 
Babies, by the way, like kittens and young puppies, will 
maul and play with snakes unharmed where grown-up 
people would be bitten. The most ferocious of serpents 
is generally safe enough while in the hands of any one who 
knows how to hold without coercing him and keeps a cool 
head ; it is in the picking up and especially in letting him 
go again that the bite comes in. | 

How, then, is snake-taming effected? Well, there is no 
great secret or mystery about it. In the first place, the 
snakes must become accustomed to the presence of 
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humanity by being placed in such a situation th people 
pass and repass within their sight as constantly as ] a Ss 
and here it must not be forgotten that no serpent can se 
anything distinctly at a distance equal to twice its own 
length. The inmates of the Reptile House at the London 
Zoological Gardens become noticeably shyer after a day or 
two of dense fog or deep snow, during which the visitors 
are few and far between. And, secondly, they must be 
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handled at all times and seasons, except immediately after 
a meal, handled freely and fearlessly, but with due regard 
to their before-mentioned morbid sensibility of neck and 
tail. After all, the vast majority are not nearly so anxfous 
to use their teeth as is commonly supposed. Keepers in 
menageries usually lift the new specimens from the boxes 
in which they arrive in order to transfer them to the cages, 
and are rarely bitten; and in forests and jungles all over 
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bake ts I have always seized - upon everything I came 


with my bare hands, securing on one occasion a 


Ge Bot anaconda i in this way; and though I have had 
od 


ome hasty nips, ‘such accidents have not happened to me 
in one case out of a thousand where there was the possi- 
bility, of their occurrence. Gloves and tongs are worse 
than useless, and. beget a nervousness on both sides. 
When a snake- keeper once begins to think about being 
bitten it is all over with him, and he had better keep away 
from his charges until his nerve comes back to him. I 

re had more misadventures within a few weeks after a 
bad bout of jungle fever ‘than in all the rest of my life put 
together, and I have lived in daily companionship with 
these reptiles almost as long as I can remember. 

The only implement I ever employ is a very soft brush, 
and that I use but seldom, and with one species only, the 
lance-headed tree-boa of Tropical America, probably the 
most persistently savage serpent in the world, as ready to 
fly at the most familiar face or hand after years of associa- 
tion as it was at its original captor. It grows to about 
seven or eight feet, and is of slender habit, though a 
powerful constrictor, but its teeth are longer in proportion 
than those of any other non-venomous snake, while its 
enormous flat head and absurdly thin neck give it as 
malign and ill-favoured an aspect as pertains to any of the 
race. Four large specimens and five babies—born on 
the voyage, little fiends all—once reached me from the 
‘West Indies. With the small ones, an old shaving-brush 
receives the bite as well as anything; for larger ones, a 
picture-brush or feather broom clipped somewhat short is 
more suitable, for one’s object is not to hurt the snake in 
any way, but to disappoint him, and teach him the vanity 
of earthly passions when he dashes furiously into the yield- 
ing plumes and finds nothing there. A course of lessons 
of this sort sometimes serves to impress upon them the 
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futility of assault and battery, and reduces the probability 
of their future efforts in that line to one snap when they 
are touched or suddenly disturbed. Most animals can be 
turned by a brush; in zoological collections the attendants 
who clean the cages find that crocodiles, big birds, cats, 
and other unpleasantly demonstrative creatures, can be 
kept at bay with such a weapon, where sticks, whips, or 
crowbars would be useless, just as larger beasts are cowed 
most effectually by that real yet mysteriously intangible 
and unfightable foe, a jet of water from the garden-engine. 
* 
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